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LINGARD'S 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 



Thb late king had outlived his popularilj, and the in- ^ ^ 
telligence of liis death excited little regret in any part of 141^ 
liis dominions. His eldest son, Henry of Monmouth, Mar. 
immediately ascended the throne. He had so long been 19. 
considered heir apparent, that the claim of the earl of 
March was never mentioned ; and though his errors had 
created a prejudice against him, hia subjects were will- 
ing to attribute them rather to the giddiness of youih 
than to depravity of heart. Neither did he disappoint 
their expectations. As soon as hia father expired ho 
withdrew to his closet, spent the rest of the day in pri- 
vor.. V. 1 
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A. B. 1413.] KENBY T. [CHAP. I. 

yacy and prayer, and in the evening hastened to his con- 
fessor, a recluBein the ehurch of Westminster ; hy whom 
he was confli'raed in his resolution to atone for the scan- 
dal of his past, by the propriety of his subsequent con- 
duct. The dissolute companions of his pleasures were 
instaotly dismissed ; men of knowladge and experience 
were ibvited round the throne ; and those, who hy 
checking his excesses had earned the enmity of the 
prince, found themselves, to their surprise, honoured 
with the approbation and friendship of the king*. As 
an act of justice, he set at liberty the earl uf March, who 
from his childhood had been kept iii confinement by the 
late monarch, for no other crime than his right tu the 
throne: after some time he restored the son of Hotspur, 
an exile in Scotland, to the honours and hereditary 
estates of the Percies; and when the remains of the 
unfortunate Richard were removed by his orders from 
Langley to Westminster abbey, he testiBed his respect 
for that prince by attending as chief mourner ia the fu- 
neral procession +. 

Henry had partaken of the general alarm excited 
among the higher classes by the levelUng principles of 
the Lollards ; and, when he was oniy prince of Wales, 
had joined the lords and commons in presenting a peti- 
tion to his father for the aiTest and punishment of their 
preachers J, Noir, however, the ctieft of the sect, 
whether they were urged forward by enthusiasm, or in- 
toxicated with success, instead of labouring to remove 

"'h^mYM^UiM iuV'l'''"'''"'!! ld"h"* '""'"'' wiTnti'ineco hoMeq, 



t Sm Wslmy gf (he last telgn. 



i'wts'BW, of hypocriiy and turlLej*. 
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[a. d. 1413. 

theee untarorable impieasions, sought to intimidate their „ 
adversaries. During Henrj's first pariiament papers i 
were afHscd to the doors of churohes in London, stating 
that, if force were employed to suppress the new doc- 
trines, a hun<3red thousand men would be found readj to 
draw the sword in their defence •- It was a bold, and 
at that moment a most alarming announcement ; for it 
. was made at a time when the king, the nobility, and the 
capital of J'ranoe were actually in the possesaon and at 
the mercy of a lawl^a and iu&tuated populace f . An 
inquiry was instituted, and with tho «d of Burton, " the 
king's spy," the authors or abettors of these papers were 
traced to Cowling, the residence of sir John Oldcastie, 
who, having married the heuess of the last Lord Cobham, 
had been summoned to the house of lords in right of hia 
wife, ffitherto he had made no gceat display of religious 
principle. During the last reign, among the wild and 
dissolute companions of the prince hia pre-eminence in 
vice had been universally admitted ; and so firmly estal;- 
lished was his reputation in that respect, that for more 
than a century after his death sir John Oldcaatle con- 
tinued to tread the stage in the character which has 
since been transferred to the fiicetious knight sir John 
FalstaffJ. Now, however, he made himself the patron 
of the new teachers ; and Cowling became their head- 
quarters, whence they issued on. their missions into 
the neighbourhood, setting at defiance the authority 
of the bishops and the officers of the eoclesiastioal 



The oonTooation, to spare the honour of a man bo inti- 
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2 HENRY T. [chap. I. 

mate with lie aOTereign*, instead of aummomng Tiim 
2j before them, denounced him, to the king as the supporter 
of fidse doctrine. Henrj undertook to convert his &iend 
with all the zeal of an apostle ; but the disciple yentured 
to contradict his master, and suddenly withdrew from 
Aug, Windsor to Cowling. Hia departure was foEowed by a 
21i proolamafion ordering the nia^tratea to apprehend all 
itinerant preachers, and by a direction to the archbifihop 
to proceed against Oldcasfie according to law. The 
spiritual poweis of that prelate were soon exhausted : but 
the knight, aware of the neces^ty of aatjafying the king, 
returned to "Wmdaor with a new confesMon of faith, sub- 
set, scribed by himself. Henry refused to receive it ; con- 
fessions of f^th were matters appertaining to the bishops, 
not to him f . Foiled in this instance, the knight offered 
to dear himself from, the suspicion of heresy, upon oath, 
with a hundred impui^ators of the sanie rank, or to 
abide the .decision of God by meeting in single combat 
Miy adversary, Chrisdan or infidel, who dared to accept 
his challenge. But Henry coolly inquired if he wovdd 
Bubmit to the decision of the bishops, and on his reply 
that he appealed from thoir judgment to that of the 
pope, committed him to the Tnwer, that ho might be 



er ofllieoboiOh. ] 

l.DfIhe Hindi iahBiiTea,irlH dnni^ IIB uenouncM aaan, tiie norLd, and 
Uie Beeh ; 2, of ths Koli In purgsCoty, abidinf lbs mere; ot God, and a fiiU 
dellvetanceirfiiE^i 3, and ot the oUuroh fflOhaDt, which ehnrehlsmMl- 
vlded iob) thren cetabeg ; 1, of Itas jTlegtboad, wtalcdi ougbc to taaob tha 
goriptore purdy, and ^v^ «aaiaple of good livliiE , S, of kE^hlhDod, whioh, 
banng Ox sword, Bhonld compel the prfnUiDod to 10101 Ua dulf, and 
ehould uclude all taiee teachere | and, 3, at the commixi pmple, who ought 
to bear true obedlenes to ihcir kiojs, and dril govemaB, and pritsls. It 
moreover deolaree that the eaccsiiiciits aie necessarr to all beUevers, and 
that in Ihe SBfraoient ot the aJtac is conl^ned Teiy ChrJsf e body end blood, 
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A. B. 1414.] MsiGua or 

fbrlhconuDg on the da; ineatloned in the citaUon 
already received by him from the arohbishop of Canter- 
On his appearance in court, his demeanour was aa arro- °?P^ 
gant and insulting as that of his judge wa« mild and dig- 
nified. Not content with aigniijing his dissent from the 
established creed, he poured out a torrenf of abuse 
against all those by whom it was upheld. He main- 
tained that the church had ceased to teaoh the doctrine 
of the gospel irom the moment that it became infected 
with the poison of worldly riches ; that the clergy were 
the antichrist ; that the pope was the head, the bishops 
and prelates the limbs, and the rela^ous orders the tail 
of the beast ; and tliat the only true successor of St. 
Peter was he who most faithfully practised the virtues of 
St. Peter. Then turning to the spectators, and extend- 
ing his anus, he exclaimed : " Beware of the men who 
" sit here as my judges. They will seduce both you and 
"themselves, and will lead you to hell." He was 
brought to the bar on two diferent days, and persisting iu 
his opinions, was pronounced an obstinate heretic *. The 
primate, however, when be delivered him to the civil Oct. 
mapstrate, procured ftom the king a respite of fifty days, 10. 
daring which Oldcastle found the means to escape Irom 
the Tower, and to assemble the most aideut of his parti- O**- 
sans. Emissaries were immediately despatched into the ■ 
ndghbouriag counties, the aid of the preachers was in- 
Toked, and crowds of fanatics held themselves in readi- 
ness to march to the metropolis . The first plan of the 
leaders was to surprise the king and his brothers during the 
Christmas festivities at Eltham. It fiiiled, through the un- 
expected departure of the court to Westminster. These 
men resolved to make a demonstration of their strength 

a iiL 363— B67. Dr. 
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4 HEKRT T. [chap. I, 

by meeting in the fields at St. Giles's, on the morrow of 
tiie Epiphany, This Henry, with the example of Paria 
before his eyea, determined to prevent. Having secured 
the gates of the city, b> separate the Lollards within the 
walla from those without, he proceeded, soon after mid- 
night, with a strong force, to the place of rendezvous. 
The roada were covered with insurgents repairing from all 
quarters towards St. Giles's. The first comers, who to 
the question, For whom axe you? replied hy the precon- 
certed watchword, " For sir John Oldcaetle," were dis- 
armed and secured. By degrees a few made their escape ■ 
MM ^'^"^ ^*"'®^ '^^ ^*^' ^^ *^'* P'"*'*^ on then- march 
JalT^^'^^'^^'^^^^^P^'^^'^- *^^ the prisoners, about seventy 

jj were tried aad condemned, at the sessions at West- 

12; minster ; and one hajf of those paid fie forfeit of their 
lives. Two of the leaders, sir John Oldcastle and sit 
Thomas Talbot, escaped ; a third, su' Eoger Aci«n, waa 

Feb. taken, condemned, drawn, and hanged. His dead body 

12. was buried under the gallows •. 



"KUiMasIjiUiiot MquimwiUnot ooodama him, but We all to 1 
nretatton of the righted™ Jodgmmt of God."- Ohureh Htetoty, 1. 

Sl'^I.S^JSf^^ RS?™' ™*B"^ P°""°« •^'Ui™- toMise^rer 
Sfn^SKJSi.T'.S^ imtnmt ot OldiMJa, to debnd hUn ta that malt 

bearmg t^ U« i«op., b«dd« th= ^ referred tS^L^^ 
mi^rell'LT^M^iSn^a""""'^ *" " ^"^^ Caholio efiould pie 
^MQf anKngllahieretir;, the acta 0/ the Mcl^tieal'boay'wbloh m 

Btsnee, JnJj' a, 1416. ' ^ " '""'™°='' of Co 

loiloaiashioirto=^1SttlSfo?lb*a"iS°oSiSreSS 
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A. D. 1414.] FAItraB OF THE OiSTORECTIOS. O 

But what could he the object of th^e mi^uided men* 
It was to remodel the state according to the doctrines of 
their sect ; to reform hath the " prieethood and knight- 
hood," under the auspices of sir John Oldcastle. Henca 
the commons, in their address to the Mng, state, that 
the insw^ents sought " to destroy the Christian feith, 
' the king, the spiritual and temporal estates, and all 
•' manner of policy and law ." Henry in his proclama- 
tion declares that they meant " to destroy him, his 
"brothers, and several of the spiritual and temporal 
" lords, to conflaeato the poasesMona of the church, to 
" geeuiariae the religious orders, to divide the realm iiito 
" confederate districts, and to appoint sir John Oldcaatlo 
"prewdent of the commonwealth." The tailnre of 
the insurrection had the usual effect of adding to tha 
— erity of the penal laws already in esiatence. It 
1 enacted that all judges and ma^stcates should 



1 authorized to arrest persons 



. of lollard- 



and deliver thom over to the ecclewastiottl 



Srpo=««ion of « "^<^g^,'^^^,EfSifSSr T^ta?^ 
^'^ OJflSe waa x^aJ te> a term in SI»t9(BMe'a Haij IV bnt 
chaogal 10 Falitoff belbte the plcy km Pdntrf. S. mat, In M pr"babUily, 
s^et lie thuatr™, in scUns Henry IV., retainea toe name of Oldcaslis, 

r Fsfsi. pr^xed ; and toe fcUoninE line in tho second scene relaiia a pun 
of Hj*la, n 



]g M the Pnri 



or fiisbion, OldcaatlB, \ 



_ m a/wnrarda, oouM w 

id Inftmt Puritanlam was g 

It t£e ridinde' sheald be tri 
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O HENRY V, [chap. [. 

courta ; and that the prisoners on their eonvietion should 
forfeit their lands, goods, and chattels, as in cases of fe- 

^ The restoration of tranquillity allowed the king to 
direct his attention towards the French throne, which 
was still occupied byan imbecile monai'ch, and was daily 
undermined by the rageof contending factions. Within 
the course of a few months the reins of government had 
successively passed from the hands of John the fearless 
duke of Burgundy, to the dauphin, ayoung prince, rash, 
^, n_ headstrong, and capricious t ; to die populace of the ca- 
1413.pital, whose ephemeral superiority had been accompa- 
Aptilnied with thu imprisonment or massacre of the lords 
2& and ladies attached to the court J ; and lastly to the 
duke of Orleans, who persisted iu waging a successful 
but impolitic war against the Burgundians, the ancient 
foes of his family. To the aspiring mind of Heniy these 
troubles opened a most alluring prospect. He deter- 
mined to revive the claim, and tread in lie footsteps of 
his great-grandfather Edward III. ; and, if he consented 
to a succession of short truces at the prayer of Chai'les, 
it was only that he might have leisure to mature his 
plans, to provide money for his expenses, and to open 
the war with an army adequate to his object. A little 
t.n. ^°'^^ ^^^^ =» y^^f had elapsed from his accession when 
1414.he unexpectedly demanded the crown of Frnnce, witfi 
July all its appurtenances, as the heir of Isabella, daughter of 
lO- Philip IV. The French n.inisters might have replied, 
that he was not the legitimate representative of that 
princess J : but they deemed the claim an insult to the 
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mtion.\ ii.depend.nc.. and retold to idmit It even » 
a snbiect of dis.ussion. Henry therefore consenl^ that Aug. 
Chaile. should eontinu. to pom,, hi, throne, hut r.^ 
quired as the price of his forhearanc. conditions whicli 
would haT. reduced Franc, to a »condary .talionamoni! 
the po.er, of Europe: that ho ,ho«ld cod. to England 
in Ml ,overefcnty the province, of Normandy, Maine, 
and Aiijoui the territories which formerly composed 
the duchy of Aquitalno, and the aeveral towns and conn- 
ties included in the |i»at peace of BroHgny i that ho 
shonld put Henry in p»,ession of one half of Pro,.nce 
the Inheritanc of Eleanor and Sanclna. the queens of 
Henry III. and of his brother Ricliard, and two ot the 
four daughter, of Berenger. once eovereign of that coun- 
try i that he should faithfully di.charg. the arr.ar. of 
the ranmn of king John .mounting to twelve h«nd»,d 
thousand crowns ; and that he should give his daughter 
Catherine in marriage to the ting of EnEland with a 
portion of two millions of crowns •. To these demands 
Henry had been persn»ied to descend by hi, councd, 
who told him that by .uch moderation ho would throw 
the Warn, olrefuaal on his adversaries, and "deserve 
" throush God's graoe better speed and conclusion. 
The duke of Berri, the organ of the French government, 
rephed, that Charles for the' sake of peace was willing 
to restore all the t.rritarie. anciently comprehended 
within the duchy of Aqnit.ine, and to give vvith hi, 
dauahter ,is hondred thousand crowns, a greater por- 
fion than had ever been given on a similar occasion by 
any of hi. predeccors. By a prince of ordmary ambi- 
tS »ch olfer. would ha,, been cheerfcUy accepted. It 
„ evident that they were made, not on ™connt of th. 
S superiority ofEngland, but of the temporary ™- 
barrassments of France; and there was reason to rear 
S,Tttoy .honld be ref«s«i, the dilerent factions 
Sgit unite againat the common enemy, and b, their 
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union defeat all his projects. Great, however, as they 
were, they did not satisfy the expectations of Henry *. 
^c ■ He recalled his ambassadors, summoned a parliament, 
avowed his intention of vindicating his right by arms, 
and obtained a supply of two tenths and two fifteenths t. 
Nov. The grant of so large a sum created considerable alarm 
" in Ihe French court, and Henry resolved to make a se- 
cond attempt by negotiation. A few days before the 
conclusion of the armistice the earl of Dorset, with the 
bishops of Durham and Norwich, and a retinue of six 
^_ D. hundred horsemen, entered Paris, where, by their parade 
I4la.and magnificence, they surprised and mortified the va 
Jan. nity of the FrenchJ. Their first object was easily at- 
'"■ tained, to prolong the truce during four months. They 
Mac. next proposed a treaty of peace and alliance oa a new 
13. basis. The claim of Normandy, Maine, and Anjou,wa3 
entirely abandoned : they consented to accept the prin- 
cess with half the sum originally required ; but'evory 
other demand made by the late embassy was repeated 
and enforced. The duke of Berri gave the same an- 
Mar, sy^r, with this unimportant difference, that he offered 
J4. eight instead of six hundred thousand crowns as the 
marriage portion of Catherine. The ambassadors im- 
mediately returned 5. 

It is probable that the result of the negotiation was 
not displeasing to Henry. His counsellors might wish 
to avert the impending calamities of the war ; but the 
yoUhg hero longed to encircle his brow with the laurels 
Apriiof a conqueror. Acouncilof fifteecspiritualandtweiity- 
16. eight temporal peers was immediately assembled : the 
king declared his resolution "to recover his inheritance" 
by arms || ; and his speech waa received with applause 
and assurances of support. The duke of Bedford, one 
of his brothers, accepted the office of regent during the 

•ThewholBptoo 
Sae slaa Acu of Co 
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royal absence ; his duties and powers were speoiiied ; the 
members of the council appointed ; and the terms of mi- 
litary service arranged *. The barons and knights, anx- 
ious to obtain renown, or to secure the royal favour, 
engaged to fumiah troops according to their abilities ; 
parliament granted two tenths and fifteenths; all alien 
priories not conventual, more than one hundred in number, 
were dissolved and ^ven to the crown ; Henry himself 
pawned his jewels, Bolidted loans, amd by great esertionB 
amassed tie sum of five hundred thousand nobles f. 

The French ministers had made no preparations to 
meet the storm with which they were threatened. Oc- 
cupied in maintaining the ascendancy over their domestic 
rivals, tliey had flattered themselves that the king of 
England would accept the terms which had been of- 
fered him; and with this fallacious expectation they 
even now sent the archb^hop of Bourges, and the earl Jun 
of Vendome, to repeat the proposals which had lately 
beea made by the duke of Berri. The ambassadors 
wereintroduced to the kingat Winchester: the next day 
Henry Chichely, who had lately succeeded to the arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury, informed them that his sove- 
reign would accept nothing short of the restoration of 
all the territories which had ever been possessed by his 
predecessors ; and Henry, foUowii^ the primate, added, 

1. 0^iit*iicl°n"™ mode by lliu \''^'"C\'-''^ ^^ ^^^J^^l*^^^, 
berof iiiep (br * yeur. from lUe flay onwliich Ihey wors first mualeted. 
9 The Div of B duke "nn to be 13j. 44. mr inv ; &□ earl, 6s. Bil. i a liaroa 
or banDiKl. 4j. , a kaiidil, 3». ; an eBquite, If. ; on aKlier, U 3. The pay, 
or lecnrily tor iU WDOom, »u to be Jelwered by the IWMurer a quaiter of 
a jeat in advance : and if the money B«-» not aclnally paid at the be- 
ginnipgof the fonrlli <ia3rlBr, the enRasemBnt was to to al ™ ™''' ^f,™ 

eJuipi^nl by liw king., 6. AIL prisoners w«B lo beloBj, loOie •■■"m'" 
fitrfthejr»er.H^jthe«n.orkn^»^orBffieers^liijlh^.^e^ 

mmt ot > iraionabla Tsoompnuw U tha oaptoTB. 6 The tool; taken uaa 
tabs fliiidid into three parla. Two remained lo tho men ; the third woi 
■giJndWdediiiHHhr«>|«rta, of which UiE lender look Iwo.anil left tho 
^d to ihs king- See the aevers 
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that the crown of France was his right, and that ho 
would wrest it from its unjust possessor in defiance of 
all his eneniios. These words aroused the spirit of the 
arehbishop of Bourges, who, having previously obtained 
permission, replied ; that if the king attributed to fear 
the offers which had been made, he deceived himself. 
The throne of France was the most excellent in Europe. 
It would require more than the power of England to 
Bhake it. Let Henry, if he chose, make the attempt : he 
would either be driven back to the sea, or would pay the 
forfeit of his presumption with his liberty, perhaps with 
his life. As for himself, the archbishop added, that he 
had nothing more to do in England. He requested 
passports : but trusted that the king would give the an- 
swer ia writing, and spare him the pain of delivering ao 
July insulting a message by word of mouth. Henry did not 
1' resent the freedom of the prelate, but dismissed him and 
his colleague with valuable presents *. 

Every preparation was now complete : the army had 
assembled at Southampton ; and the king superintended 
the embarkation. At that very moment, while his mind 
was occupied with visions of conquest and glory, he was 
July suddenly alarmed with the intelligence that a conspiracy 
21. against his life had been formed in the bosom of bis own 
:&mily and household. The ringleader was his cousin 
Richard, a brother to the duke of York, and lately 
created earl of Cambridge, The principal accomplices 
were sir Thomas Grey of Heton, a Northumbrian knight, 
and the lordScrope of Masham, whohadbeen honoured 
with the highest employments in tlie state, and was, both 
in bed and at board, at the council table and in the chase, 
the king's individual companion. What motives could 
induce them to form the design, or whence they derived 
their hopes of success, it is impossible to discover ; the 
historian must content himself witb describing the facts 

•aMMoaitrel8t(i.2S\ ivho praiaes the apirit, and Elmham (p, 30) 
Md WilBineham f p. 389), irho tcproYe the iowleiice of tba PiencS 
pielata. Theklug'iaiiBwecisiiiThnsoi'ileiCbaiUes.Tft . 
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as they appear upon record. By 



jurors of the eounty it w 



found, but on what testimony '' 



is not mentioned, that the earl of Cambridge had 
spired with sir Thomas Grey to collect a body of armed 
men, to conduct the eail of March to the frontiers of 
Waks, and t« proclaim him the rightful heir to the crown 
in case Richard U. were leally dead * ; and had also by 
their emissaries solicited Thomas of Trumpyngton, who 
still personated Richard, Henry Percy, who had not yet 
returned from Scotland, and several Scottish lords, to 
invade the kings dominions at an appointed time ; and 
that the lord Scrope had received from them the know- 
ledge of their treasonable intentions, had concealed that 
knowledge from the king and council, and had given to 
the conspirators his aid and ahettance. On this indict- 
ment the prisoners were arraigned, and severally pleaded 
guilty : hut the lord Scrope added, that his intention was 
innocent, as his only object in learning, was to defeat 
the plans of the conspirators. The usual judgment "' 
treason was passed against Grey : hut the king co 
muted the most disgraceful parts of the sentence. ] 
stead of being drawn, he was permitted to walk to the 
place of execution, and suiFered decapitation instead of 
being hanged. Cambridge and Scrope claimed the pri- 
vil^e of being tried by their peers. The duke of Cla- 
rence presided in the place of the king : all the lords m 
the army were summoned ; and the duke of York, thai 
he might not sit in judgment on his brother, appomted 
the earl of Dorset his proxy. By this court both were 
condemned f, and after a fruitless appeal by the earl of 
Cambridge to the mercy of his royal relative, were exe- 
cuted. Though the earl of March sate among thejudges 
at the trial, he soon afterwards received from Henry a 
general pardon for aU treasons and oifences: whence it 

-"'^ '"" '""^ "^ "■" ic ^« urs-67. 
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Iwfl hem iDferred by some writers that he was privy to 
the conspiracy, and had secured the royalfavoui- hv be- 
traying his aocomplioea. But the inference is not war- 
ranted by the practice of the age. Such pardons were 
frequently solicited by the moat innocent as a measure 
of precaution to defeat the malice, and pmect the accu- 
sations of their enemies*. 

Henry's impatience had hastened thetrial and execu- 
A,ig. tion of the conspirators. As soon as the wind wculd 
13. permit, he left Southampton ; and after a rapid voyaffe 
A.,^. entered the mouth of the Seine with a fleet of fifteen 
16. hundred sail, carrying bLx thousand men-at-arms and 
twenty-four thousand archers. Three days were con- 
sumed in landing the men, stores, and provisions ■ and 
Ang. immediately Harfleur, a strong fortres>i on the right 
">■ bank-of the river, was iuTeated by land aad blockaded 
by water. The knights in garrison, confident in their 
valour and numbers, repeatedly assailed the intrench- 
ments of the besiegers; but successive defeats taught 
them to confine themselves within the walla; their de- 
, fences were in a short time shattered or demolished by 
Sep. the artillery and the miners ; and in the fifth week they 
- submitted loan unconditional surrender. Henry seated 
himself on his throne under a magnificent tent, which 
was raised for the purpose on the summit of the hill, op- 
posite to the town. On his right hand stood aif Robert 
Umfravile, bearing on the point of a lance the king's 
helmet surmounted with a crown : on each side were 
ranged the chief of the English nobility ; and in this 
state the king received. Gaucourle the governor, and 
thirty-four burgesses, who on their knees presented to 
him the keys of the town, and threw themselves on his 
mercy. He ordered his banner and that of St, George 
to be fixed over the principal gate, and pronounced his 
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pleasure that tho men-at-arms should depart in their 
doublets, ^fter taking an oath to yield themselves pri- 
soners within a fixed time to the governor of Calais ; that 
theinhabitants,men, women, and children, should quit 
their homes for ever, carrying with them a portion of 
their clothes, and five pennies each to procure subsist- 
ence ; and that the riches of the town, with the arms and 
horses of the garrison, should be faithfully distributed 
among the conquerors, according to their terms of ser- 
vice. HarHeur in his estimation had already become a. 
second Calais: but its reduction had been purchased 
with the sacrifice of many officers and men, who perished 
not only from the casualties of the siege, but from the 
ravages of a dysentery caused hy the dampness of the 
place, the immaturity of the fruits, and the exhalations 
from the putrid remains of animals slaughtered for the 
use of the camp. When the sick and wounded had been 
sent to England, and a competent garrison had been se- 
lected for the defence of the place, the army was reduced 
to one half of its former number; a force evidently too 
inconsiderable to attempt any expedition of importance *. 
But the king's honour was now at stake. He first sent 
a personal challenge to the dauphin, and, receiving no 
answer, took the bold and chivalrous resolution of march- 
ing to Calais through the hostile provinces of Normandy, 
Picardy, and Arlois. It was in vain that the useiessness 
of so hazardous an expeditbn was represented by the 
majority of the council; the objections of prudence were 
opposed hy the fear of incurring the imputation of 
cowardice ; and every voice was silent, as soon as the 
king had declared that he would never shun the men 
who had unjustly seized his inheritance. 

The army, consisting of nine hundred lances, and five Qet. 
thousand archers, proceeded in three grand divisions, 8. 
attended by two detachments, which alternately served 
as wings in the field, and as van and rear guards on the 
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marph *, At every step they were closely watched by 
BtTOng bodies of the enemy, who, whiie they avoided an 
engagement, cut off the stragglers, and kid waste the 
country. The progress of the English was slow. Often 
they were compelled to pass the day without food ; and 
it was with difficulty that they could extort a scanty sub- 
sistence from the feais of the inhabitants in the yillagea 
Oct where they rested during the night. As they crossed 
11. the river Bresle, they were attacked by the garrison of 
Eu with loud shouts and amazing impetuosityt; but 
they received the assailants with coolness, and after a 
sharp contest drove them back to the fortress. Henry 
had intended, like his grandfather Edward III., to pass 
the Somme at Blanchetacque ; but his scouts informed 
him that the ford was intersected with palisades, hehind 
which had been posted strong bodies of archers and men- 
at-arms. Aware of his danger, he passed the night at 
Arrames, and avoiding Abbeville, where d'Albret, the 
constahie of France, had established his head-quarters, 
Oct, proceeded to Bailleul. But d'Albret did not lose sight 
13. of his enemy. Fromthe right bank he watched the mo- 
tions of the English, who, as they advanced along the 
opposite bank, had the mortification to find every ford 
broken up, and guarded by divisions of the hostile army. 
From the neighbourhood of Corbie the king, taking ad- 
Oct, ^""t^g^ of the winding of the river, cut across the conn- 

17. tiyto Boves, and on his march thence to Nefles, halting 

18. his men in a valley, ordered the archers to provide them- 
selves with stakes six feet long, and to sharpen theni at 
each extremity. The constable had been obliged to pur- 
sue a more circuitous route by Peronne, whence he had 
sent foi-ward orders to guard every ford higher up the 
river. But these orders had not been received, or had 
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been neglected by the militia of St. Quintin's : and at 
Nefles Henry received advice, that the passage was still 
openat VoyenneandBelhenoourt. Pour bannerets with Oi=*' 
their pennoE s crossed immediately : the rest of the army ' 
■with the baggage followed under their protection ; and 
in twelve hours the English had taken a satfe position on 
the right bank. Henry marched forward to Monchy la OcU 
Gauche: the constable fell back to Bapaume, and thence 20. 
to St. Pol. 

Whilst that commander yet guarded the passages of 
the Somme, a military council had been held at Rouen 
in the presence of Charles, and a resolution was taken 
fo give battle to the English by a majority of thirty-five 
voices to five. The twenty-fliVh of the month was fixed 
for the day, and a proclamation was issued, calling on 
all ti-ue knights and loyal Frenchmen to join the con- 
stable by that time, wheresoever he might be. Henry 
was still at Monchy when three heralds were introduced 
to him by the duke of York. They delivered their mes- 
eage on their knees, announcing that their countrymen 
were ready to meet him in the field on the Friday fol- 
lowing. The king answered with apparent indifference, 
that the will of God would he done. They inquired hy 
what road he intended to march. " By that which leads 
straight to Calais," was his reply : " and if my enemies 
attempt to intercept me, it will be at their peril. I 
shall not seek them : but I will not move a step quicker 
or slower to avoid them. I eould, however, have wished 
that they had adopted other counsels, instead of de- 
termining to shed the blood of Christians." It is pro- 
bable that the last words alluded to the private chal- 
"enge which the king had sent from Harfleur, and which, 
ve may believe his solemn declaration, h^d been made 
the sole purpose of spating the blood of men who had 
no personal interest in thoir quarrel. The heralds, who 
had delivered their mess^ under considerable appre- 
hensions, received a present of one hundred crowns, and 
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returned impi'essed with a deep venerafion for the cha- 
racter of the king*. 

The English continued their march leisurely and in 
good order. Lsaving Peronneon thoir left, they passed 
tlirough Encre and Lucheu to Blangy, where the deep 
and rapid stream of the Ternois intersected the road; 
but a detachment arrived in time to secure the bridire 
which the French were preparing to demolish; and 
the whole army crossed without molestation. In a 
Oct. short time the duke of York discovered several large 
masses of the enemy marching ia tlie direction of Aziu- 
court ; and Henry, having reconnoitred them from an 
emuience, gave orders to form in line of battle. The 
men remained in their ranks till it was dark : hut as 
no enemy approached, they broke up in the evening, 
and advanced in silence by a white road which lay be- 
fore ihem. Fortunately it led lo Maiaoncellcs, a lai™ 
village, where they found better food, and more com- 
fortable accommodation than they had inown for some 
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sailants and he de m d p occasion to 

leave that dangerous hoiioui to the English. To him 
delay could bring only new accessions of force : to them 
It was pregnant with famine ar.d inevitable destruction. 
On this account he Lad selected a strong position in the 
fields in front of the village of Azincourt, through « hioh 
It was necessary for the king of England lo cut his ^ay 
unle^ he would consent to yield himself prisoner. His 
marshals had allotted their stations to the different di- 
visions of the army ; and each lord had planted hia 
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banner on the spot whicli he intended to occupy during 
thebatfle. The night was cold, dark, and rainy; but 
numeroua fires illumined the horizon ; and bursts of 
laughter and Toerriment were repeatedly heard from 
the French lines. Tho men collected round their ban- 
ners, spent their time in revelling and debate, discussed 
the probable events of the next day, and fixed the ran- 
som of the English king and his barons. No one sus- 
pected the possibility of deflat and yet they conld 
not be Ignorant that the; laj m the vicinity of the field 
of Creel * 

To the English it was a n ght of hope and fear of 
suspense and anxiety They had been wasted with 
disease, broken with fatigue and weakened by the 
many privations which must attend the march of an 
army through a hostile tu intry on i in the presence of 
a superior force. But they were supported by the spirit 
and confidence of their gallant leader and by the proud 
l-eooUection of the victories »un in similar circumsta ices 
by their fethers. As men, however, who had staked 
their lives on the issue of the approaching battle, they 
spent the intervening moments in making their wills, 
and in attending to the exercises of religion. The king 
hJMself took little repose. He visited the different quar- 
ters of the army, sent, as soon as the moon arose, officers 
to examine the ground, arranged the operations of the 
next day, ordered bands of music to play in succession 
during the night, and before sunrise summoned the 
men to attend at matins and mass. From prayer heoct 
led them into the field, and arrayed them aiter his usual 25. 
manner in three divisions and two wings; but so near 
to each other, that they seemed to form but one body. 
The archers, on whom he rested his principal hope, were 
placed in advance of the men-at-arms. Their well- 
earned reputation in former battles, and their savage 
appearance on the present day, struck terror into their 

• HoBstraL 1.297- 
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himself appeared on a grey palfrey, followed hj t m 
of led horses ornamented with the most go g ' p- 
pings. His helmet was of pohshed sfeel, m unt d 
with a crown sparkluig with jewels ; and on h t 

w«re emblazoned in gold the arms of En land d 
France*. As he rode from banner to bann 1 g 

and exhorting the men, he chanced to hea fR 

express a wish to his comrade that some of the good 
knights, who were sitting idle in England, might by a 
miracle be transported to the field of battle, " No," 
exdaimed Henry, " I would not have a single maji 
more. If God give us the victory, it will be plain 
that we owe it to his goodness. If he do not, the fewer 
we are, the less will be lie loss to our country. But 
fight with your usual courage, and God and the jus- 
tice of our cause will protect us. Before night #ie 
pride of our enemies shall be humbled in the dust; 
" and the greater part of that multitude shall be stretched 
" on the field, or captives in our jiowert." 

The French were drawn up in the same order, but 
with this fearful disparity in point of number, that 
while the English files were but lour, theirs were thirty 
men deepj. The constable himself commanded the 

• Troa flores Burci et Ilea lEOiianii aujeL ElmlLflL 

numtat ot !l!lbWtyPU^oe3o?Snn^ii8,"lo cLt Jffinej inl^'h^ii^t^ll^ 
EngUah CLi'. 19. Elm. 63), According to Liviui the Sieach were to tha 

6iea, »e should read XII lastesd of XI, as no do in Liiiaa. A uJillem- 
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first division, the dukes of Bar and Aleii9on the secoad, 
the earls of Marie and Falconherg the third. The dis- 
tance between the two aimies scarcely exceeded a quar- 
ter of a mile : but the ground was wet and spongy; 
a d D Alb t, f thf 1 t h pi d d 1 men to 

t d w th IT b n d a n p t nee the 

ad ce t tl my Th u t ly d noeried 

the kfi;wh ptdtbettlvd.H mproved 
tl pprtthw trd pltfl refresh- 

in nt t b d t b f d th gh th k bile two 

d t hm nts lol aw y u p d by th French; 

of which one was instructed to lie in ambush m a mea- 
dow at Trameeourt, on their left flank, and the other to 
alarm them during the battle by setting fire to the 
houses in their rear. Just as the king had made every 
preparation for the attack, he was surprised by the ap- 
proach of three French knights, who demanded per- 
mission to speak with him. One of them was the baron 
de Helly, who had been a prisoner in England, and was 
said to have broken his parole. He took the opportu- 
nity to deny the charge, and oifered to meet in single 
combat between the two armies any man who should 
dare to repeat it. The king, who saw his object, in- 
stantly replied: " This is not a time for single combats. 
"Go, tell your countrymen to prepare for hattle before 
" night, and doubt not that for the violation of your 
" word, you will a second time forfeit your hberty, if not 
" your life.'' " Sir," returned Helly, " I shall receive 
" no orders from you. Charles is our sovereign. Him 
" we obey : and for him we shall fight you, whenever 
•' we think proper." " Away then," resumed the king, 
" and take care that we are not before you*." Imme- 

dlBO does Hardya^, who vat present. Hard. 395- Juxta computecionm 
HuaUorum. Id. 391, Fabyan reduces them ta " 40,000 Gghlyngi- mep," 
S79. Gaguiii meations 10,000 eavilcy besides HutmeD id Ihe Fiench army. 
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diately stepping forward, he exolairaeil, '■ Banners, ad- 
" vaiice." At the same moment sir Thomas Erping- 
hanr threw his warder into the air ; and llie men, fall- 
ing on their knees, bit the ground *, arose, shouted, and 
ran towards tlie enemy. At the distance of twenty 
paces they halted to recover breath, and then repeated 
the shout. It was echoed back by the detachment in 
the meadow, which issuing from its concealment, in- 
stantly assailed the left Itank of the French. At the 
same moment the archers, having planted their stakes, 
ran before them, discharged their arrows, and retired 
behind their rampai-t. The constable had appointed a 
select battalion of eight hundred men-at-arms to break 
this formidable body. Of the whole number not more 
than seven score ever came into action. These were 
quickly despatched; the others, unable to face the in- 
cessant shower of arrows, turned their visors aside, and 
lost the government of their horses, which, frantic wilh 
pain, plunged in different directions into the close ranks 
of the first division. It was a moment of irremediable 
confusion. Nor did the archers lose the opportunity. 
Slinging their bows behind them, and with their bworda 
or battle-axes in their hands, they burst into the mass 
of the enemy, killed the constable and principal com- 
manders, and in a short time totally dispersed the whole 
body +. 

Henry, who had followed with the men-at-arms, or- 
dered the archers to form again, and immediately charged 
the second division. The Frenchmen, though the fate 



This Eingnlar cpsUnn had been iDUnlucedbyihe MuEsiliotFlaiidmbe- 

Itay in iW A priul btond in froDl oCllie army, holdicg the CDDseciated 
host io hiB hanil i and aioh niiin.kaeellDa do* n, look a parliele ofewtii 
m hia moulh, as a. sign of bit deBire, and an Bckaowledinueat of hil im- 
wrlhlneBB, to reraita the sactaineal. Spondao. ii. SSS. 
tMon)tn!l.i.22». WaUSaa. Tit.Liv..tl 
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of their fellaivs had checked tlieir presumption, met the 
shock with u e; ad laintaiiied for two hours a 
most lilo<td) d d btfjjl ontest. The king's life was 
repeatedly a mm t danger. Seeing his brother, 
the duke fCl ded and lying on the s;rouiid, 

lie hastily trod a 1 body, and bravely repelled 

the efforts f tl ssa hi t , till the prince was safely 
removed by h vn rv nts. Soon afterwards he was 
charged by a band of eighteen French knighte, who had 
bound themselves to each other to kill him or take him 
prisoner. One of tliem with a stroke of his mace brought 
the king on his knees : but he was instantly rescued by 
his guards, and his opponents were all slain. At length 
the duke of Alen50n, the French commander, fought 
his way to the royal Btandai'd. With one stroke he 
beat the duke of York to the ground; with a second 
he cleaved the crown on the king^s helmet. Every arm 
was instantly uplifted against hiin. The duke, aware 
of his danger, exclaimed, " I yield : I am Alen^n." 
Henry held out his hand: hut his gallant enemy had 
already feUen. The death of the duke was followed by 
the flight of the survivors *. 

There still remained the third and most numerous 
division of the enemy. Though dismayed, it was yet 
unbroken ; and the English, were preparing for the 
charge, when the alarming intelligence arrived that a 
powerful force approached the rear of the army. In this 
emergency the king hastily gave orders that all the 
prisoners should be put to death ; orders which in most 
instances were unfortunately executed beforo the mis- 
take could be discovered. The force, which had been 
so greatly magniSed, consisted only of six hundi'ed 
peasants under Robinet de BournonviUe, and Ysambert 
d' Azincourt ; who had profited of the moment to enter 
Maisoncelies, plunder the baggie, and drive away the 
horses of the army. That this enterprise sliould prove 
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so disaat u to fl e ountryme , they could not have 
foresee but th j e e afte wa ds called to account, 
and se\er 1 pu sled by Ih mmediate lord, the duke 
of Burgundy • 

During this iaterval, the ranks of the third division 
began to waver; and their irresolution was augmented 
by the flames kindled in their rear by the English de- 
tachment. Of the whole number no more than six 
hundred could be persuaded to follow their leaders, the 
earls of Falconberg and Marie, who boldly rushed on 
the conquerors, and .found, what they probably sought, 
captivity or an honourahi d th Th E gl h re 
in no condition to pursue th f t As oo is e- 

sistance ceased, the king w th 1 b n tra d the 
field, while the heralds e am d th n a d n m- 
bered the bodies of the si H h n 11 d t h m 

Montjoy the French king at a m d a^ked h m to 

whom the victory belonged T j pi ed 

Montjoy. "And what," t d tl k g is that 
" castle, which I see at ad t, — It 11 d the 

" castle of Azincourt," was th a w Tl e- 

sumed Henry, " let this battl be k wn byth name 
" of the battle of Azincourt t. 

The blood shed on this day was drawn from the noblest 
families in France. Among the slain were numbered 
eight thousand kn%hts and esquires, more than a hun- 
dred bannerets, seven counts, the three dukes of Bra- 
bant, Bar, and Alenjon, and the constable and admiral 
of France J, The most distinguished of the prisoners 






w. 6 Lord, mi nji(o m. Jul to tlty onme.griia the glury, every man knell an 
iHs Rinund. TbeEeremon; was coDcluded with the Tslieum. UalLCeO. 
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were the dukea of Orleans and Bourbon, and the counts 
of Eu, Vendome, and Richemont. The loss of the con- 
querors amounted to sixfeen hundred men, with the 
earl of Suffolk, and the duke of York. They left Mai- 
sotioelles the next morning, and resumed their march Oct, 
towards Calais. As Ihey crossed the field of battle, they 28. 
killed such of the wounded as still retained any ap- 
pearance of life ; and the moment they were gone, the 
hope of plunder conducted to the spot thousands of hoth 
sexes from the neighhourmg yiUoges The foreign 
soldiers had earned off eiery article of value : these 
native plunderers stripped the slam of their clothes, 
and left more thin ten thousand dead hodies naked on 
the ground ' The count of Charolois, son of the duke 
of Burgundj, ordered the dead to be interred at his own 
expense. Those, which it was possible to recognise, 
were buried in the nearest churches, or conveyed to the 
tombs of their ancestors. The rest^ to the number of 
five thot^and eight hundred, were deposited in three 
long and deep pits dug in the field of battle. This vast 
cemetery was surrounded with a strong inclosure of thorns 
and trees, which pointed out to succeeding generations 
the spot where the resolution of a few Englishmen 
triumphed over the impetuous but Hi-directed valour 
of their numerous enemies f. 

At Calais Henry assembled a council, in which if was q,, 
determined to return to England. The army, indeed, gg 
wasted with disease, fiitigue, and the casualties of war, 
was not in a condition to resume offensive operations; 
but the argument, which chiefly weighed with the king, 
will probably surprise the reader. It was maintained 
' that the last expedition had sufficiently demonstrated 
his right to the crown of France ; that God, by granting 
him the victory at Azincoui't, had given the divine 

Tpnue leuc Disns. Id.l.SSL Amanglli!' Hlnintvss thehjroD du Hsll^. 
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sanction to his claim ; and that the same providence 
would hereafter fiirnish liim with the opportunity of 
again seeking; and ultimately recovering his inheritance. 
The fallacy of such reasoning could escape no one Tsho 
recollected the events which followed the victories of 
Creci and Poitiers: but Henry waa satisfied with a de- 
eisionwhich allowed him to depart from France, and 
Hov. to receive in person the congratulations of his subjects. 
'■°- He sailed IB Dover : the crowd plunged into the waves 
to meet him ; and the conqueror was carried in their 
arras from his vessel to the heach *. The road to Lon- 
don exhibited one triumphal proeeasion. The loi'da, 
Nov. commons, and clergy, the mayor, aldermen, and citizens, 
23. conducted him into the capital ; tapestry, representiog 
the deeds of his ancestors, lined the walls of the houses ; 
pageants were erected in the streets ; sweet wines ran 
in the conduits ; bands of children tastefully arrayed 
sang his praise ; and the whole population seemed in- 
toxicated with joyt. The parliament partook of the 
general enthusiasm. It ordered the tenth and fifteenth 
voted the lust year to he levied immediately, added 
another tenth and fifteenth to be levied within twelve 
months, grante 
the safeguard ol 
subsidy on wool, wool-fells, and leather %. 
A. D. In the spring Henry's vanity was flattered by a visit 
1416,fpoi]j several distinguished personages. Among those 
who sought lo extinguish the schism, occasioned by the 
two pretenders to the papacy, no one had laboured more 
earnestly than Sigismund king of the Romans, and 
emperor elect ; and, as the co-operation of the kings 
of England and Franco was deemed necessary for the 
success of his endeavours, he cheerftiUy undertook to 
visit, and, if it were possible, to reconcile the two mo- 



m nSBerl.'lhat Ihn^ wonld ralber'aghl ihe bdtUe of 
in than encDQaler iaah another paoHtue. IHId, 
ih. 71. 7a ) Sotyial w. S3, U. 
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narcha. In France he was received ivth honour heldMar, 
Beveral conferences with Charles and h s n nistera ai I ^■ 
with their approbation proceeded on h >! journey Henry 
endeavoured, hy the most magnificent preparat ons, to 
convince his guest of lus opulence and lesoutces By 
royal proclamation all the kn^hta and esqu res n tl o April 
kingdom were summoned to the captal to attend on?- 
their sovereign; a fleet of three hundred sail assembled 
at Calais for the conveyance of Sigismund and his re- 
tinue, amounting to a thousand horsemen ; and officers 
were appointed to escort him from Dover to London, 
and to defray hia expenses on the road*. But before 
his arrival a story was told, which created some per- 
plesity in the king's mind. It had chanced that curiosity 
led the emperor to witness the proceedings in the par- 
liament of Paris : through courtesy he was invil«d to 
occupy the throne ; and as, during the pleadings, one 
of the parties was in danger of being nonsuited, because 
he was only an esquire, Sigismund drew liis sword, and 
dubbed him a knight. It was probably a harmless ac- 
tion, proceeding from the mere impulse of the moment : 
hut by the spaclators it was reproved, and in England 
vras represented as an undue assumption of power in 
virtue of the imperial dignity f. Henry determined to 
preserve the rights and independenceof bis crown; and, 
88 soon as the emperor's ship cast anchorin the harbour, 
the duke of Gloucester and several noblemen rode into 
the water witli their swords drawn, and inquired whether 
the imperial stranger meant to exercise or claim any 
authority or jurisdiction in England. He replied in the 
negative, and was immediately received with all the 
honours due fo the first sovereign in Europe J. 

Sigismund had been accompanied or followed to Eo^ 
land by ambassadors from France ; and his mediation 
between the two crowns was seconded hy the presenca 

L33S.: 
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and exhortations of Williain of Bavaria, duke of Holland, 
and count of Hainault. Before them Henry explained 
his right to the kingdom of France ; and alluding to 
his late victory, claimed the ptaiseof moderation, when 
he offered to resign that riglit, on condition that the 
treaty of Bretigny should be faithfully executed in all 
its provisions. It is hardly credible that the French 
ministers could have advised their sovereign to accept 
of a proposal which must have deprived him of one 
half of his dominions; though the emperor, when he 
afterwards entered into an alliance with Henry, accused 
Charles of Laving given to it a full but treacherous 
assent*. Nothing in reality was more foreign from 
the present policy of the Firench court than humiliating 
concession. To the dauphin, who was lately dead, had 
succeeded in the administration of affairs the count of 
Armagnac, a nobleman of distinguished talents and 
approved intrepidity. Anxious to signaUse his entry 
into ofttce with the recovery of Harfleur, he obstinately 
rejected every proposal for a truce, drew lines round the 
town, and witb a fleet of French ships, and Genoese 
carraclts, blockaded the harbour. Tbo earl of Dorset, 
who commanded in Harfleur, earnestly solicited a sup- 
ply of troops and provisions; and Henly himself would 
have sailed to the relief of his first conquest had he not 
been restrained by the remonstrances of Sigismund, who 
deemed it an enterprise of less consequence than to 
require the presence of the soverdgn. The earl of Hunt- 
ingdon accepted the command, and aftor a rough and 
dilatory passage reached the mouth of the Seine. At 
Aug. sunset the captains of the fleet were summoned on 
I'l. board the admiral's vessel; the lights, which he dis- 
played during the night, kept the ships together; and 
Aug, in the morning they bore down on the enemy. It was 
•*■ found that the loftiest of the English vessels did not 
reach to the upper decks of the Genoese by more Umn 
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a spear's length: but the deficiency was supplied by 
the native courage of the combatants, who climbed up 
the sides, boarded the enemy, and made tliemselves 
masters of the earraois. Most of the French ships had 
previously struck; a few escaped up the river; and 
Harfleur was relieved *. 

France atill continued to present the same lamentable 
scene of confusion. The two parties ardently sought 
the extinction of each other ; and, as long as the Ar- 
magnacs maintained their ascendancy in the councils 
of Charles, the dulse of Burgundy was urged by the 
motive of self-preservation to seek a counterpoise in the 
friendship of Henry. During the last campaign he 
had forbidden his vassals to serve in the French army 
according to the summons from their sovereign, and 
had allowed his county of Flanders to be declared neu- 
tral, for the advantage of tire commercial intercourse 
' betweenthe natives andEngland; but he had cautiously 
abstained from entering into engagements with Henry, 
or lending assistance to the invading army. In the 
present year a continual correspondence was maintained, 
between the two courts. The ostensible object was the 
regulation of trade ; the real cause, the desire of each 
prince to d a 1 ant fmlhpra Iqanlf 

the othe I th b f S pt mbe U k f 

England th mp r wh had co 1 1 d a II s p 
with his h t, a 5 d b II d k ht f tl 4 

garter, adth tfH It p dtClis 

where tl y w t d to pp tm t by th 

Burgund +Th j^ssrpddln dOct 

the Fren 1 m m ters co Id th > wh t 3 

tended d p t f 1 g t d 

thesocrtd gi f th f p w rs M w U t 
believe th t th y 1 I mbl d t w g t 

for the 1 p p f d 1 b g tl t t f U 

church, d tl m f t gi hm ti 1 m 
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»nd it was whispered- that the duke, through enmity to 
the Armagnacs, had solicited the protection of Henry, 
had formally acknowledged his claim to the French 
crown, and had done homage to him for Burgundy and 
Alosf. The French cabinet gave fall credit to the re- 
port ; and to mark their ahhorrenee of his conduct, 
ordered the Burgundian prelates and envoys at Con- 
stance to be excluded from the meetings of the French 
nation: but there is reason to think that the duke was 
eaiumnialed, and that, if such proposals were made to 
him at Calais, he rejected them as incompatible with 
his interests, or his honour*. 

From the congress Henryreturned to England to ob- 
tain supplies from his parliament, and to make prepa- 
ration for a second expedition. Sigismund proceeded 
through Dordrecht to Constance, to support by his pre- 
sence the prelates who sought, by the deposition of the 
contending pontiffs, to restore the peace of thechureh: 
The duke of Burgundy retired to put in execution the 
plana which be bad formed for bis own aggrandizement, 
but which he bad carefully concealed from Henry. At 
Valenciennes be met the second son of the king of France, 
who, on the death of his elder brother, had assumed the 
title of dauphin. The two princes instantly swore eter- 
nal Iriendship to each other; the dauphin engaged to 
unite with the duke in removing the Armagnacs from 
the administration ; the duke to assist the dauphin in 
his opposition to the claim of the king of England. But 
A.n. this union was speedily dissolved by the unexpected 
1*1?' death of bis young ally: and the moment that event was 
^^- known, his unprincipled mother, Isabel of Bavaria, was 
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arrested by order of her husband, stripped of her tf ea- 
flures, and sent a captive to the city of Tours. The duka 
seized the opportunity to sejid a circular letter U> all the 
towns and citie* in France. He charged his opponents 
with having administered poison to the dauphin, attri- 
butea to their rapacity and ambition all the evils which 
afflicted the kingdom, and claimed the aid of every good 
Frenchman to reform the government, and punish the 
traitors. At the head of sixty thousand cavalry he 
mai-chcd towards Paris. Many cities and towns opened 
their gates through fear of his resentment ; by othera he 
was welcomed as the saviour of his country; but the 
Armagnaes delled his power from the walls of the capi- 
tal, and quelled the efforts of his partisans within the 
city. Isabel had been hitherto his bitterest enemy : her 
captivity taught her to solicit his assistance, and to offer 
her co-op t n ga n t he men who were equally ene- 
mies of th b lb Early one morning, under pretence 
of devotion h p al d on her keepers to accompany 
her to a 1 h n tl ubu'rbs of Tours: in a few mi- 
nutes sh w n h h ds of her deliverer, the duke 
himself, wh d tl o night had arrived with eight 

hundred m n at a m a neighbouring forest. She 

immediately assumed the title of regent during the ma- 
lady of the king, and by proclamation appointed the 
duke of Burgundy her lieutenant *. 

This rapid view of the state of parties in France was 
necessary to explain the conduct and subsequent suc- 
cess of the king of England. When the Burjfundian 
commenced his march towards Paris, Henry landed Aug. 
without opposition on the coast of Normandy. But the '* 
failure of his former attempt had taught him to pursue 
a different policy. He no longer sought to irritate the 
vanity of his enemies by an insulting but dangerous 
march through the country. He came prepared to make 
permanent conquests ; and his army, amounting to six- 
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teen Ihoufttnd men-at-arma, and probably an equal 
number of archers, was provided with a long train of ar- 
tilleiy and militai-y engines, and a useful body of arti- 
ficers and sappers*. It was in vain that he colled on 
the Normans tfl receive him as their lawful duke. At 
the expiration of two centuries, the natives felt nothing 
of that attachment for the descendants of RoUo, which 
had animated their ancestors : they looked on Henry as 
a foreign adventurer ; and defended their country with 
the most steady, and often enthusiastic bravery. But 
they received no aid from their countrymen : they were 
even deprived of the presence and example of their 
liobles, whom the Armagnacs detained at Paris tooppoae 
the efforts of the Burgundians ; and fortress after fortress 
Aug. fell into the hands of the invaders. Touques, AuvLUers, 
9. and Villers surrendered after short sieges; if Caen re- 
Sept. foseA to capitulate, it was earned by assault; Bayeux 
2. submitted spontaneously, and obtained the confirmation 
Sept. of its privileges ; and the campaign was Ifirminated by 
1 9. the successive reduction of I'A^le, Lisieus, Alen^on, and 
Falaise t. During its contin o the F ench govern- 
ment did not attempt to oppose e k ng the field, 
but solicited a peace or an a m a ce H ry however, 
Nov. would not suffer his careei to be e up ed by nego- 
28. tialion; and, when at last he co se ted o sen to the 

•Elm. 92. TiL Liv. 31. 33. Thia »d he Mlamng 

Suffolk, and UiB earl mmlial, 470,'tliiiJoM boKmn tS^'s^ml'^^waa 
bannerela ana knighls gsOi in aU aiM lancei. or BMB nien.al.arai; l\,\A. 
iLimy. making up Ihe btom tunotint at IG.iOO neo u-arias. were the kfn^ 
Mtsinora, auil privBlaltiilKhll. who Imd enlerrd into liU "^ryice. Some of 
iht numbers are ineoiteoHj prini»dtn Uvioa: huttliemL«take>iiiiiy be 

s/ra'ih^i^*^"- Si'"' '*■ ^' *^' ^^' **^' °^' ^''"- ?®-'^ 
brought the anny ttom Bnsianii. Of these 117. namedVoe-^hlna, lud 
been leken op in Holknd ZeelM.d. Md the neighbourhie p,rt»: ISa 
»ereErHjltsh,disnagi:iBlied by the following nnmes—dogijars, SirconsH, 
bahngere, Itadships, ships, creteies, coUbm, barees, picoill!. sliiffa, snit 
paasBgers. They were yaidMcordiag to their lonuttge. Rol. Norm. 3S1 
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envoys, cut short the conference by the inadmissible 
t«D(» of his demands. He would grant neither peace 
nor armistice, but on condition that Catherine, the 
daughter of Charles, should consent to become his wife ; 
that the regency of the kingdom should be given to 
him during the lifetime of the king : and that ho should 
be declared his successor in the event of his death *. 

But while Henry was thus occupied witli the conquest 
of Normandy a fueble attempt bad been made to deprive 
him of England, In consequence of a secret under- 
standing between the Scottish cabinet and the chiefe of 
the lollards, the duke of Albany and the earl Douglas 
suddenly crossed the borders, and laid siege, the former 
to the castle of Berwick, the latter to that of Roxburgh. 
It proved, however, a " foul raid." They had persuaded 
themselves that the kingdom had been left without a 
competent force for its protection ; but, when they learn- 
ed that Ihedukes of Bedford and Exeter were approach- 
ing at the head of a numerous force, they decamped with 
precipitation, and disbanded their armies^. At the 
same time sir John Oldcastle emei^ed from his cnnceal- 
meut, and arrived in the neighbourhood of London. 
The retreat of the Scots defeated all his projects. At 
St. Alban'a he eluded by a precipitate flight the pursuit of Not 
his enemies : but was taken near Bromart, in Montgomery- 
shire, after an obstinate resistance, by the retainers of Mr 
Edward Charlton, lord of Powis J. At the petilaon of the 
commons (the parliament was then sitting) he was ar- 
raigned belore the peers ; the indictment on which he Due. 
had been formerly outlawed was read; and he was asked 14, 
in tiie usual form by the duke of Bedfocd why he should 
not receive sentence of death Instead of replying di- 
rectly to the question, he preached a long sermon on one 
of the favourite doctrines of his sect, that it is the duty 
of man to forgive, and to leave the punishment of offences 

•Bym. ii.SBl— 52*. iWBls.3M. Ford.xi;.34. Elm. 163. 
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never acknowledge the authority of that court, as long 
as his liege lord king Richard II. was alive in Scotland. 
Judgment was instantly pronounced, that he should be 
lianged as a traitor, and burnt as a heretic. St. Giles's 
fields, which had been the theatre of his rebellion, wit- 
nessed also his punishment. By his partisans he would 
have been revered as a martyr, had not their faith been 
staggered and scandalised by the non- accomplishment 
of a prophecy, which he was saidSo have uttered at the 
gallows, that he should rise from the grave on the third 

In the spring Henry resumed his victorious career ; 
».i>. and by a reinforcement of fifteen thousand men, was 
' "'enabled to divide his army, and undertake several ope- 
rations at the same time, Cherbourg, after a resistance 
of six months, opened its gates r the whole of Lower 
Normandy was reduced; and the king proceeded to 
settle the government of his conquests. He appointed 
a treasurer and chancellor of the duchy; granted his 
protection to all who swore fealty; abolished the odious 
tax upon salt; and by the distribution of favours and the 
suppression of grievances, sought to attach the natives 
to the person of their new sovereign t. His progress 
was viewed with indifference by the rival cb iefs, who, to 
gratiiy their own ambition, scrupled 1106 to sacrifice tha 
independence of their country. A project of reooncilisi- 
tion, ftamed by the cardinals TJrsini and St, Mark, had 
been gratefully accepted by the duke of Burgundy, and 
indignantly rejected by Uis opponents. From that mo- 
ment the latter were stigmatised as the enemies of peace, 
and their interest visibly declined even within the walls 
of the capital. One night a gate of the city was f reach- 
^y erously opened to a party of Burgundians, who were in- 
stantly joined by thousands of citizens; and the king 
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unable to stem the torrent, reluctatitlygaTe his sanction 
to their proceedings. A general arrest followed, and 
the count of Armagnac, several ladies and bishops, the 
lords of the council,' lie olRcers of the treasury, and the 
members of the parliament were thi'own into confine- 
ment. But the leaders of the Burgundians were not yet 
satisfied. By reports and accusations they goaded !he 
passions of the populace to a state of madness ; and on Jiina 
the night ofthe twelfth of June sixty thousand persons 12. 
assemtled in arms, broke open the gaols, and without 
distinction of rank or sex, guilt or innocence, massacred 
all the prisoners. At the same time perished numbers 
of those who were known or suspected to be hostile to 
the party: but one individual, Charles, the Jiiird and 
only surviving son of the king, escaped by , the care 
of Tannegui du Chastel, who look him out of bed, 
wrapped him in a sheet, and carried him to a place of 
safety. After these horrors the queen, accompanied by 
the duke of Burgundy, entered Paris in triumph, and 
having possession of the king's person, exercised without 
opposition the rojal authority ♦. Biit the remains of the 
opposite faction repaired to Poitiers, proclaimed the 
young dauphin regent of the kingdom, and estabUshed 
a rival administration. Thus France was divided into 
two separate governments, more hostile to each other 
than to their natural enemy, the king of England, and 
equally desirous to purchase by concessions his assist- 
ance for their own interest. Henry listened to their 
proposals, but obstinately refused to accept them. It 
was his policy to play off one party agamst the other ; 
that by working on tkoir apprehensions, he might induce 
them to rise in their offers. When his ministers met 
the envoys of the dauphin at Alenqon, they assumed a Nov. 
tone of the most insulting superiority. It was not for 10. 
them to bring forward any project: they had come Xo 
receive the proposals of the dauphin. The crown of 

MoDstiel. L S6S— 366. 
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France was the rightful inheritance of Henry. What 
could his adversary give him aa an equivalent? When 
they had thus drawn from the French negotiafora a de- 
claration of the oSer, which they had heen authorized 
to make, they upbraided them with a want of sincerity ; 
questioned the validity of the powers with which they 
had been furnished ; and hinted a doubt whether their 
master at so early an age could give sufficient security 
for the fulfilment of his engagements*. This conference 
was hardly terminated, when a second was opened under 
the mediation of the cardinal Ursini, with the envoys of 
the king of France and the duke of Burgundy. They 
Dec presented to Henry a flattering portrait of the princess 
^ CatherinS: but the politician would not permit the 
charms of the lady to weigh in the balance against hia 
interests. During a fortnight he practised upon the 
hopes and fears, and prejudices of the negotiators ; and 
then dismissed them with the remark, that Charles from 
his infirmity, and the duke from his inferior rank as a 
vassal, were equally incapable of disposing of the terri- 
tories belonging to the French crownt. 

The negotiations for peace had not interrupted the 
July operations of war ; and Henry from the reduction of 
IS. Pont de VArche advanced to lay siege to Rouen, the ca- 
pital of Upper Normandy. In time of peace its popula- 
tion was estimated at two hundred thousand souls : but 
the approach of the enemy had prompted numbers to 
emigrate ; and the m^istrates by proclamation had 
urged the departure of all, who were not furnished with 
provisions for ten months. By the French a confident 
hope was indulged that Rouen would arrest the victo- 

• Ryni.ii.633— 645. 
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rious career of the English monai'ch. Its fortifications 
were strong; numerous batteries covered its waUs; the 
Seine winding round it, served to protect it from insult ; 
and (o fifteen thousand citizens trained to war had heen 
added four thousand men-at-anns under the command 
of Guy le BouteilUer, an offieer of approved valour and 
the roost ardent patriotism. By his orders the suburbs 
were immediately burnt, the ground levelled in the 
neighbourhood of the walls, and the country around re- 
duced to the state of a naked wilderness. At the ap- Jiilj 
proach of the English, he boldly met them in the open 30. 
field; and, though ho was repulsed hy superior numbers, 
continued daily to repeat his attacks, destroying their 
works, beating up their quarters, and disconcerting their 
operaiions. The armj encamped ia six divisions, oppo- 
site to the six gates of the city; and to preserve the com- 
munication between them, trenches were opened suffi- 
ciently deep to screen the passengers from the shot of 
the enemy. I shall neglect the events of the siege : hut 
the works erected, and the precautioTis taken by Henry 
are, from their connexion with the history of the mili- 
tary art, more deserving of notice. The natural and ar- 
tiBeial strength of the place, with the number and courage 
of the garrison, forbade a hope that Rouen could be re- 
duced by force : but it might be starved into submis- 
sion ; and to prevent the introduction of supplies became 
the great object of the king's solicitude. Lines were 
drawn round the city, and strengthened with thick hedges 
of thorns ; and without the camp the most commanding 
situations were chosen, and fortified with towers of wood, 
batteries of cannon, and engines for the projection of 
arrows. Still the Seine remained open to the besieged. 
But a bridge was soon thrown across it above the city; 
and near the bridge was moored a squadron of boats, 
which with incredible exertion had been dragged over 
the land by the labour of men and horses. Below, the 
navigation was impeded by two booms, each consisting 
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of three strong chains of iron*; and the mouth of the 
river mas cwefoUy watched by a Portuguese fleet m the 
pay of the EngUak moiiardi. Two hundred sail of small, 
vessels, employed for the purpose, poured daily supplies 
of provisions into the camp of the hesiegers: but within 
the walls the privations of famine began to he felt before 
the expiration of two months. Twelve thousand indivi- 
duaU were expelled from the city by order of the govei'- 
nor. Henry forbade them to be admitted within the lines ; 
and, though a few were supported by the humanity of 
the troops, the rest perished through want of shelter and 
food. During the next month the besieged were con- 
tent to feed on the flesh of their horses; and when that 
resource foiled, contrived for ten weeks to protract their 
defence with no other nourishment than reptiles and 
weeds. It was calculated that the number of those, who 
fell victims to famine and disease, had amounted lo fifty 
thousand. The survivors, by a trusty messenger to ihe 
French court, described their sufferings, and demanded 
i-elief. Ha returned with flattering but fj.llaoioU8 pro- 
mises ; he even announced the very day, which had been 
fixed for then' deliverance. At the news every eye glis- 
tened with hope: the bells were Turig; rejoicmgs were 
made ; and each combatant was admonished to be on his 
guard, and to second the efforts of his friends. The day 
came: it passed, and no deliverer appeared. 

The despair of the garrison now subdued the obsti- 
^ g naey of the governor; hut, when he soUeited a capitula- 
1419. tion, Henry rejected his offers, amd insisted that he 
Jan. should surrender at disci-etion. LeBouteillierassembled 
3- his men, and proposed to them to set fii« to the city, to 
throw down that part Of the wall which had been under- 
mined, and to burst in amass into the camp of the ene- 
my ; where; if they could not win a way with their 
swords, they would at least find an honourable death. 
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The knowledge of the design changed llie determinalion 
of Henry, who had no wish that Rouen should be re- 
duced to a heap of ashes. He gave the men-at-arms 
their lives and liberty, on condition that Ihey should not Ja 
serve agMnst him ibr twelve montlis : of the citizens hel3 
required a 'confribulion of three hundred thousand 
crowns, in consideration of which they preserved their 
property and the franchises of the city The other for- 
tresses followed the example of tlie capital , and the Noi 
mans submitted to wear the red cross, thedistineuishing 
badge of the English nation '. o o 

The fall of Rouen was felt to the ^erj extremities of 
France. It might have been hoped that the adverse 
factions would now foi^t their animosities, and unite 
against the common enemy: but every attempt to re 
concile them proved ineffectual; and each had a^ain 
recourse to a separate negotiation with Henry The duke 
of Burgundy requested a renewal of the confeiencee for 
peace : the dauphin solicited a personal interiiew For 
reasons which are not mentioned, the young punce did 
not keep his appointmentt; and the duke, improMng 
the opportuni^, affected a willingness to assent to the 
demands of Iho English king, who was e^en persuaded 
to undertake in person the conduct of the negotiation 
, Mantes was assigned for the residence of Henry, Pon 
toise for that of Charles. Between these towns and in a 
plain near Meulenl, was marked out a square plot of 
ground, of which one side was washed by the Seine, the 
other three were enclosed with a deep treuch and a lino 
of palisades. The mast of a ship erected in the centre 
designated the spot, where it was intended that the kings 

• Bjm it 654. Tit. Liv, 60—71. Elm. lJ6-20a. HonslHiL 2B8. SIS 
~id bd ^°' T^nisj^Pii '" BomMliins very siiigiilur llial, nhen Uw king 
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should meet , anJ two magnificent pavihona, standing 
near it, offered them the cunvenienee of withdrawing 
from the view of the spectators The ground without 
the enclosure on the right was allotted to tha attendants 
of Henry, that on the left to the attendants of Charles ; 
and for their accommodation tents were erected, in the 
decorations of which the two nations strove to outvie 
May each other. It chanced that on the appointed day the 
30. king of France suffered an access of his disorder : but in 
the morning Isabella, her daughter Catherine, and tlie 
duke of Burgundy, left Pontoise with a retinue of one 
thousand horse; and Henry, accompanied by his bro- 
thers of Clarence and Gloucester, departed at the same 
time from Mantes, escorted by an equal number of 
men-at-arms. At a signal they entered the enclosure 
from the opposite sides, and met in the centre at the 
same moment. Henry bowed to Isabella and her 
daughter, saluted them, and taking the former by the 
hand led her into the pavilion. It was the first time 
that he had seen bis intended bride. She was young, 
graceful, and beautiful ; and by the instruction of the 
queen employed all her charms to make an impression 
on the heart of the conqueror. Though Henry strove 
to suppress, he could not conceal, his emotions from the 
inquisitive eye of the mother. This was 'sufSeient for 
Isabella. From that moment the daughter was with- 
drawn from the conferences. It was hoped that her 
absence would irritate the king's passion, and thus in- 
duce him to consent to more favourable conditions *. 
The first conference was employed in arranging the" 
June •"'^^'^ ^"^ *^* subsequent discussions. Two days later 
2_ Henry state^iis demand ; the possession of Normandy, 
his other corilfuests and the territories ceded by the peace 
of Bretigny, to be held in full sovereignty, and indepeii- 
June dently of the French crown. Four days elapsed, when 
5« the ministers of Charles returned their answer. They 

•Mmsl.i.3;6,277. Til. Uv, 73, 7*. 
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made no objeclion to the king's pretensions ; but brought 
fotwacd eight demands on the part of their own sovereign, 
respecting renunciations, exchanges of territory, and the 
payment of debts. Henry fondly persuaded himself that 
lie should at last obtain the prize of his labours. Yet 
doubts were artfully started, explanations required, and 
the intervals between the conferences prolonged. In a 
whole month no more than seven meetings were held; a July 
day had been appointed for the eighth : bat the French 3- 
ministers did not appear, and Henry discovered that his 
own arts liad been turned agdnst himself. The confer- 
ence, conducted at Meulent with so much parade was 
but a feint: the real negotiation wascarried on between 
the dauphin and the duke of Burgundy , whose respective 
demands and replies had been conveyed from one to the 
other bythe secret agency of madame de Giac. The 
day after the interruption of the conferences the two July 
princes met and embraced near Melon on the road to^- 
Paris. They bound themselves by oath to forget their 
former quarrel, to Jive in amity, to concert measures July 
which might heal the dissensions in the kingdom, and 1 ' . 
to unite their forces against their enemy the king of 
England*. 

Never had Henry experienced a more cruel disap- 
pointment -. but his passion was gratified by the surprise 
of Pontoise, a populous town in the neighbourhood of 
Paris. He immediately published a manifesto, in which 
heboasted of his moderation, complained of the fraud 
of his opponents, and offered, notwithstanding the msult 
so lately received, to conclude a peace on the terms 
which he had formerly proposed ; but with this proviso, 
that Pontoise, with the country lying between that town 
and Normandy, should be included among the territories 
to be ceded to the English crown t. His prospects, 
however, began to darken. The duration and expenses 

. CoBpire Rym. i^ 762. 776. 779. 789, with Elmh^m, 317-223. Linn. 
,4,,6,.>.aMoart«WU.^27^^^^^ mLL..76. 
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of the war had proTokod the remonstrances of his sub- 
jects; the king of Castile had fitted out an aimament, 
which swept the coast of Guienne, and threatened the 
city of Bayonne ; and the dauphin and the duke of Bur- 
gundy were preparing to array against him the whole 
power of France. But if others douhted, he still ap- 
peared confident of success; and within a few days that 
confldence was converted into certainty hy an unex- 
pected revolution, which placed one of the two iiiGtions 
at his disposal, and involved the other in calamity and 
disgrace. 

Two monlis had elapsed since the apparent reconci- 
liation of the dauphin and the Burgundian; yet their 
correspondence showed how deeply they mistrusted the 
sincerity of each other. The duke importuned the prince 
to join his father's council at Troyes : the princd"reqiiir- 
ed that the duke should previously meet him at Monte- 
reau sur Yonne. It was not without hesitation that the 
latter complied. As he approached the town, he was 
told that three barriers, with a gate in each, had been 
Bept, drawn across the bridge ; but at the same time a courier 
30- informed him that the dauphin had already waited his 
arrival more than an hour on the opposite bank. Both 
circumstances awakened his suspicions : he consulted his 
friends ; and a hasty determination was taken to pro- 
ceed, that he might not afterwards be accused of having 
by groundless jealousies replunged his country into civil 
dissension. With twelve attendants the duke passed the 
first and second gates, which were immediatelv locked 
behind him. Before he reached the third the "dauphin 
appeared. He bent his knee, and was addressing the 
prmce, when ho received a stroke in the fW« from a 
small axe in the hand of Tannegui du Cliastel. It was 
in vain that he grasped hissword: amultitude of wounds 
instantly kid him dead on the ground. Of his atten- 
dants one vaulted over the barrier, and escaped ; a second 
"".s slain ; the others remained captives in the power of 
" '•'"•-'■'""■ To apologise for this foul murder recourse 
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was had to the same plea, by wtioh the Burgundian 
himself had once attempted to justify that of the duke 
of Orleans ; that when a criminal is too powerful to ba 
punished according to law, it is the duty of every loyal 
subject to make himself the minister of public justice. 
Whatever might be his guilt, the circumstances of the 
assasBination perpetrated under the mask of friendship, 
in violation of the most solemn oaths, and in the pre- 
sence of the dauphin, fixed an indelible stain on the cha- 
racter of that prince. Perhaps some exteiraation may 
he found in his youth, and the violence of his counsel- 
lors ; and perhaps some credit may be given to his re- 
peated asseverations, that he had been kept in iguoranoe 
of the deaien till it was carried into execution . 

This tragical event excited throughout the kingdom 
one common feeling of detestation and horror. Every 
other interest was forgotten ; and the forrner cry for the 
salvation of the country was drowned in the atill louder 
cry for reveuge on the murderers. To the partisana 
of the late duke it was evident that their security de- 
fended on the ruin of the dauplun, and the protection of 
the king of England. The city of Paris hastened to 
conclude an armisticet; PhUip, son and heir to John 
solicited his aid and friendship : and Isabella informed 
him, tliat whatever arrangements he should make with 
that prince would bo cheerfully ratified by Charles 
Henry was not slow to name the price at which he would 
consent to be the minister of thetr vengeance, or rather 
of his own ambition. He required the handof thepnn- 
oeas Catherine, the regency of the kingdom during the 
life of the king, and the succession to the crown at liu 
death. Blinded by passion and personal interest, tueueo. 
queen and the duke signified their assent. Within ten -^ 
weeks after the murder these important preliminanes 
were signed ; it em^oyed five months to setUe the minor 
arrangements. By these Henry bound himself to settle 

• MoDrtteLLSSl. Eim.m. * E,m. i*. 812. 815. 
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onatherln. the ™ud inoom, of ,« EnjliA que.n, 
•nounting i„ twenty thou.,nd noMe. ; to go,.„ durln, 
hia regency with the advice of a council of natives ■ to 
conquer the teiritorie. now in p,„„i„„ „, the d.np'hin 
for the lenoBt of hU lkther-in-h,w i to la, „ide the title 
of king of Ftmice dutiug the reign of that moo.rch , to 
re-annex JNormandy to the French crown as soon as he 
.hould ascend the throne ; to preserve the parliaments, 
peers, nobles, eitios, town,, eominonalti«n5d ,11 indJ 
vidnals in th, full enjoyment of their itie. ; and L 

si""So'T'- irss.'" ''•■"■ "^-•-"' 



i n. the hlumio™ • -""""iS to tne law, and customs of 
iS- tansaSt" „.i t,""'' '""P^M by ™teen 
May of thrJ™ 1. .T' i' """'«' ^"I"'- 'l" taidence 

M.j ofr. rpK , ">■ ?>■ ""M- "i Philip «, commi'- 
"■ ™^ "'i^""''"' • ";• PUliamont, noWcs, citizens, and 
commonalties, actually «,kno,ledging hi. authority, 

Sht L7!;l' "l."» .»■■»«. ■■' "■• "» "«wn. 



„ , . : , ',' " imon oi the two crowns 

was ec ebrated with every outmrd demonstration of joy. 
According k the national custom Henry and Catherine 
w Jf.;"'""'. " •"•">'1>«'. Then aHor a short 
interval the marmge was oelehrated; and two day, 

mtd ,1i "'P""? ft" l-'y to assume the com- 
mand at the siege of Sens J. 

• K™. ii. 818. m. 840. 977. 990. 893. 891 

•luloncViiglnljngs.ihe kyig oivMKiraovn w?^r^"'' 
" greet aolempnlt™ in iht cKtti.3tal. chirf^^ t ? 

" on Trinitle Smid»y And on thi. t^^Ij ! '^l' "^ 
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The operations of the campaign were limited to the 
reduction of that city, of Montereau, and of the strong 
fortress of Melun". At the approach of winter the kings Nov 
with their queens made their triumphal entry into the 18. 
capital. Charles had summoned the three estates of the 
kingdom ; and in a long speech exposed to them the 
reasons which had induced him to conclude a "final and Dae. 
"perpetual peace with his dear son thekuig of Eng-6. 
" land." He left for their inspection a copy of the treaty, 0^0. 
which in a few days was returned with their unanimous lU, 
approbation f.- la this assembly appeared the duke of Dec. 
Bui-gundy, dressed in mourning, and accompanied by 23. 
the princes of his family. He demanded justice against 
the assoBsmsof his father; and Charles, after the usual 
formalities, pronounced the judgment, by which they 
were declared guilty of high-treason, rendered incapable 
of holding or inheriting office or property, and deprived 
of all comraaad over their vassals, whom at the same 
time the king absolved from all oaths of fealty, and oh • 
ligations of service. It should, however, he observed 
that this sentence was issued against the mui-derers in 
general, without naming any individual. The young 
prince is indeed mentioned by the designation of 
"Charles, stylmg himself dauphin :" but not so much 
as a suspicion is hinted that he was either the author or 
aa abettor of the crime J. 

From Paris Henry, accompanied by the queen, bent ^.o. 
his way towards England. His subjects, proud of their 1421. 
victorious monarch, conducted him in triumph to Lon- Fab. 
don, where Catherine was crowned with a magnificence ^■>- 
hitherto unparalleled in the English annals §. After the 
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CMCmony they made a progcesB through the kingdom , 
hutat York their joy was clouded with the melancholy 
news of the hattle of Beauje. The duke of Clarence, 
whom the king had appointed his lieutenant in Nor- 
mandy, undertook to lay wast« the county of Anjou, 
whitih slill recognised the authority of the dauphin. To 
oppose him La Fayette had assembled an army of the 
natives, to whom he joined five or seven thousand Scot- 
tish auxiliaries under the earls of Buchan and Wigton, 
and the lord Stuart of Dai-nley. The duke suffered 
himself to be deceived by the ialae reports of the pri- 
Mar. soners. Despising the advice of his officers, he hastened 
22. without the archers to surprise the enemy ; and wassur- 
rounded with Lis men-at-arms by a more numerous force. 
Twelve hundred of the English remained on the field ; 
three hundred were taken. The duke, who was distin- 
guished by his coronet of gold and jewels, received a 
wound from sir William Swynton, and was slain with a 
battle-axe by the earl of Buohan. The archers arrived 
in time to recover his body : but the enemy, who retired 
in haste, carried off the prisoners. This victory raised 
the fame of the Scots, and their general was named by 
the dauphin constable of France *. 

Revenge and vexation speedily recalled the king to 
the theatre of war. Troops were ordered to assemble at 
Dover ; loans were raised in every county ; and the par- 
liament and convocation were summoned. Both, at 
Henry's request, approved and ratified the treaty of 
Troyes t. The clei^y voted him a tenth : from the lords 
May ""^ commons he did not receive, probably did not ask, 
12. any grant of money : but they cheerfully empowered 
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the council to raise loans for the use of the erown on 
the security of parliament *. Anxious to wreak his ven- 
geance on the men who liad slain liis brother, the king 
resolved to oppose Scot to Scot, and to procure the mi- 
nisters of his resentment from among their own coun- 
trymen, Archibald earl Douglas, in consideration of an May 
annui^oftwo hundred pounds; contracted to serve him 31*' 
during his life, with two hundred meii-at-arras, and two 
hundred foot soldiers ; and James the young king of 
Scotland, who had now spent sixteen years in captivily, 
on a promise that he should revisit his own country 
within three months after his return, consented to ac- 
company the expedition in quality of a volunteer. He 
probably was not aware of the object of Henry ; who in- 
dulged a hope that the Scots in the pay of the dauphin 
would not venture to fight against their native sovereign. 
In this he was disappointed: but the presence of James 
afforded him a pretext to gratify his revenge ; and 
every Scot taken in arms was immediately executed as 
a traitor t. 

The king landed at Calais wifh a reinforcement of 
four thousand men-at-arms, and twenty-four thousand jun, 
arcbersj. By his orders they proceeded towards the 10. 
seat of war under the command of the earl of Dorset, 
while he paid a rapid but welcome visit to his father-in- 
law at the Bois de Vincennos. Returning to the army, 
ho drove the dauphin from the walls of Chartres : and, 
leaving the king of Scots to' besiege Dreux, chased his 
adversary into the strong city of Bourges. Thence, to 
. pay his court to the Parisians, he repaired to the capital ; 
and at their request undertook to reduce the city of Oct. 
MeauX, Its commander was the celebrated bastard of 6. 

(•Ibid. 130. TheseloanH '"'""'"^^.^J;3^''^i"'!'i,°iS^niofu^ 
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Vaurus, whose activity and barbaritj' had rendered him 
an object of terror and deteslation. Bursting from hia 
asylum with unexampled rapidity, he often swept the 
whole country to the very gatea of Paris ; and was ac- 
customed on hia return to hang on a pai'tioular tree 
every prisoner, wlio would not, or could not, pay the 
ransom which he demanded. The town at the end of 
ten weeks was carried by stoxm : but the garrison re- 
tired into an adjoining work called the market-place; 
A.D. and during five months bade defiance to the united at- 
W22,tempts of Henry and hia ihther-in-law. Famine at 
jQ^^ length compelled them to surrender at discretion. The 
governor was decapitated. -His banner, surmomiled 
with his head, was fixed in his favourite tree, and hia 
trunk suspended ftom one of llie branches. With him 
were executed three of his officers, who had earned the 
distinction by their insolence and inhumanity; a few 
persons, accused of having participated in the murder of 
the duke of Burgundy, were sent to Paris, to take their 
.trials before the parhament *. . 

By the surrender of Meaux the northern division of 
Prance' from the fivjntiei' to the Loire, with the excep- 
tion of Maine, Anjou, and a few castles in Picardy, was 
brought to acknowledge the authority of the king of 
A.D. England ; and to add to his good fortune, his queen had 
1421.1ately been delivered of a son, who had received in bap- 
Dec, tism the name of his fether. As Boon as Meaux was re- 
"■ duced. she left England, in the company of the duke of 
Bedford, and hastened with her child to her father and 
*-P: mother at the Bois de Vincennes. Henry flew to join 
%7 her ; and the two courts repaired together to Paris against 
2]'*' the festival of Whitsuntide. The citizens gazed at ^e 
magnificence of the regent and his nobles ; but a$ the 
gg J" same time pitied and resented the compaj-ative insignifi- 
cance to -whbh their own sovereign had been reduced. 
The shows and pageantries with which Henry sought to 

*Uoii>.i31%3K31S,319. TitLlT..92,33. Eln).31S-3£E. 
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amuse tliem, did not sooth their feelings, nor silence 
their murmurs ; and these nascent expressions of dis- 
content might have taught him to entertain a doubt of 
the ultimate result of his enterprise *. But hia attention 
*as now called te a move serious subject, the secret ma- 
ady, which he had for some time aifected to despise, but 
*hich rapidly undermined hia constitution, and baffled 
(he skill of his physicians -K At the invitation of the ^^^^ 
duke of Burgundy he undertook to raise the siege of 30^ 
Cosue : but the failure of his strength rendered him 
unable to proceed ; and at Corbeil he transferred the 
command of the army lo his brother the duke of Bedford. 
The dauphin, alarmed at the report of his advance, had 
retreated across the Loire %. 

From Corbeil Henry was conveyed back to the Bois da 
Vincennes, where the progress of his disorder soon ex- 
tinguished every hope of recovery. He methis fafewith 
composure ; and divided the short remnant of his time 
between the concerns of his soul and those of his family. 
Whatever might be his feelings, he saw the French 
crown, the great object of his ambition, slip ftom his 
grasp without expressing a regret. But for the prospe- 
rity of his son he appeared deeply solicitous ; the evils of 
a long and perhaps a tumultous minority offered them- 
selves to his mind ; and his apprehensions and advice, 
his wishes and commands, were strongly and repeatedly 
inculcated to the members of his council. On the day 
of his death he called to his bedside the duke of Bed- 
ford, the earl of Warwick, and four other noblemen irf 
distinction. To Iheu- loyalty he rei^ommended his wife 
and her child; and then appointed the earl of Warwick 
tutor to the prince, the duke of Gloucester guardian of 
the kingdom. As his last advice he conjured them to 
cultivate the fiiendship of the dulse of Burgundy, and 
offer to him the regency of France ; but, should he re- 
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fuM, to give it ta his fair brother of Bedford. The issue 
(rf the war, he observed, was in the hands of God ; but 
he forbade them, whatever might happen, to release from 
captivity the French princes of the blood during the mi- 
i»rity of his son; or to conclude anypeaeowLlh the dau- 
phin, unless Normandy were ceded in full sovereignty 
to tbe crown of England, Tlien turning to his physi- 
cians, he requested to know how long he might expect 
to live ; and was told, that the Almighty had it in his 
power to restore him to health. Dissatisfied with the 
evasion, he repeated his question, and required a direct 
answer. " Then, sir," replied one of them, falling oa his 
knee, "attend to the health of your soul, for you cannot 
" live more than two hours." He heard the awful de- 
nunciation unmoved, sent for his confessor, and devoted 
the remaining moments to exercises of devotion. While 
the assistants recited around his bed the penitential 
psalms, he interrupted them at the verse, "Thou shalt 
" build up the walls of Jerusalem," and said in a faint 
voice, that it had always been his intention to visit Pa- 
Aug- lestine, and free the holy city firom the yoke of the Sara- 
*'■ cens. He expired in a few hours, on the last day of 
August in the year 1432 *. 

liie splendour which conquest threw round the per- 
son of Henry during his life stiil adheres to his memory 
four centuries s,tter his death. But he was not only a 
■warrior, he was also a statesman. The praise of con- 
Btitutional courage he may share with many of his pre- 
decassors: he surpassed most of them in the skill with 
which he fomented the dissensions among his antago- 
nists, and improved to the best advantage the unex- 
pected events which chequered the busy scene of 
French politics. Success, however, gave a tinge of 
arrogance to his character. He did not sufficiently 
• Tit. Liv. 9S. MoBsttfl. i. 
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respect the prejudices, or spare the feelings, of his new 
subjects ; the pomp and superiority which he displayed 
mortified their vanity ; and the deference -which he 
exacted from the proudest of the French nobility was 
reluctantly yielded by men who, under the weak reign 
of Charles, had been accustomed to trample on the 
authority of their sovereign. Continually engaged in 
war, he had little leisure to discharge the duties of a 
legislator: but he has been commended for his care to 
enforce the equal administration of justice, and was 
beloved by the lower classes, both in Franco and Eng- 
land, for the protection which he afforded tiiem against 
the oppression of their superiors *. To those who served 
him, if he were a stern, he was also a bountiful master ; 
and though he punished severely, he rewarded with 
munificence. By military mea he was beloved and 
adored ; and the officers of the army in France resolved 
to prove the sincerity of that attachment which they 
had professed for the living monarch, by the extraordinary 
pomp with which they paid the last duties to his re- 

On the funeral eai', and under a rich canopy of silk, 
was placed a bed of crimson and gold, on which reposed 
the eflgy of the king in his robes, with a crowa of gold 
on the head, the seeptve in the right hand, and the 
globe and cross in the left. It was preceded and fol- 
lowed by five hundred knights and esquires in black 
armour, with their spears reversed. Around the corpse 
walked three hundred torch-bearers, intermixed with 
persons bearing acliievements, banners, and pennons. 
The clergy of every district, thro^ugh which the procession 
passed, were arranged in lines on each side ; and be- 
hind rode the nobility, the princes of the blood, and the 
king of Scots as chief mourner. After these, at the 
distance of a league, followed queen Catherine with a 
tinue. In this manner the body of the 

X MooiUetst, L ^ oud Da Fenaln, 501. 
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king was cotiyeyed to Paris and Rouen, wliere it lay in 
siate ; and from Rouen by abort journeys to Calais, 
where a fleet was in waiting to transport it to England. 
As the procession approached the metropolis, it was met 
by the bishops, the mitred abbots, and the dergy; and 
jIt,,, the obsequies were performed in presence of the whole 
10, ' parliament, first in St. Paul's, and then in Westminster 
abbey. The corpse was interred neai' the shrine of Ed- 
ward the Confessor ; and the tomb was long visited by 
the people with feelings of veneration and sorrow *. 

During Henry's reign the commons obtained from 
the king a confirmation of their claim, that no statute 
should be valid unless it were enacted vrith their assent. 
They had repeated an ancient a)mplaiiit, that the terms 
of their petitions, whether delivered in writing, or by 
the mouth of the speaker, were frequently so altered 
by additions, omissions, and pretended corrections, that 
the law, when it was published, proved to be very diffe- 
rent from their original intention. In reply, the king 
granted, that, " fro thenceforth no thynge should be 
" enacted to the petitions of his comune, that might be 
" contrarie of hyr askyng, wharby they shuld be bound 
" without their assent ; savyng alwey to himself his teal 
" prerogatif to graunte and denye what him lusted of 
" their petitions and askynges aforesaide t ." He soon 
afterwards gave them another proof of his regard and 
condescension, by submitting fo their inspection and 
approval the articles of the treaty, which he had con- 
cluded with the emperor SigismundJ, Henry, like hia 
predecessors, was repeatedly obliged to ask for pecuniary 
aid ; but his victories kept the nation in a freniy of joy ; 
and both houses liberally acceded to his requests, 

neut iQy mutt et mia m sepullure. luj opl Met, ft font chacnq Jour aussi 
grMd-lauBI.CQT el leveiencs, comrae Bill fmssnl MHleiifi. null ftll ou 

la mosl kingdoms at tliii PMlod, lo" have •olemn IrmfeB tmifisd hy Ilia 
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Though the example of Richard II h d i ro ed the 
danger of rendering the sovereit,n d p nd nt i par- 
haraent, they granted him for 1 f th n and 

poundage, with the duties upon wool * d t nahle 
hiai hy loan to anticipate the produce of the taxes, of- 
fered the aeourity of parliament to those who refused 
to advance raoaey on the sole security of the crown '^. 
By these means, and with the tenths granted by the 
clergy, the king was enabled to raise armies, and carry 
on a successful war in the heart of France ; though, at 
the same time, if we may believe a statement laid before 
him hy the officers of his treasury, the ordinary revenue 
of the crown was hardly equal, if it were equal, to the 
annual expenditure! 

I may 1 ere d rect the attention of the reader to the 
schism in the papacy a subject which at this period 

•Ro Pa 163 64 t Ibid. 35, at paesim. 

{The ceptao e y«u SDdlng l&e 291h DrSeplember,14£0, <n>n cbe 
i!niUniisDddiiClM,Bmouiili!dln40,<7"''19t'Cli'.: ftmn tbe navD lands, 
■HclisitB, fee. under tlir bead oroBiiuiltlH. to IMBSL 111. U, DnkiBg ths 
rnHasom of 30,7431. lOi. IDjA Thaoidlmtr uptDHei fir tUe cnitwlT of 
tiie ml^Ih■^ tlwlbes ofthe Jndin and nown offlcsn, utdtbe •imiiltles 
Vruited to dlRbnnt nsnoiia. umounted lo ES.gS5f. lU im- lanlng the 
■nallbalBnceor 3,5071. 18s. lUd. But out of Ibst Bum prorlilon «u lo 
be made for t1i« chamberB of tbe hin^ and qawn, tboir bonfiobold and 
wardrobe, tbe loyol worka- tli« ndvy cimk, the coDBUble of the Tower, 
flDd tbe care of uie Ituna, tbe guard and auppDrt of ptiBeneis. embeeues, 

vet baeo made fi>r Ibe pnymeDt of old debts, aqioDg whicb wer« niimberefj 
IbDse contracted by Ibe king Id bt>pco<U||al career before be came to the 
Ibrone, Rym. X. IIS. 114, It baa. howan'r. been au^'eited tliat tills 
•tatetn'>Dtin BymerlBlnoarneti thi,t Its drBdoiKy ihould be lujipbed 
from anelberetnteniBnt ID the RolKfaelongiiigto tbe twelfth veuc of Ihe 
■Hit niuii I and thst n >um otSMBtll ihonld be ^ded for tho levenne 
derived from fte-Cirm rents, from Irelaiia, Atiultiloe, tbeduchy of Lan- 

in Uia'jM.me manner. In the first part iaglteo'ibe levfnno belongine lo 
the oroH-n, in the aecnnd that derived ftorn jmrliameniaty gtapla. Tho 
chief difierence belwetni them in, that the Blalemenl In Bjmer glEes the 

eecand eontaina every pntticulat anm aa wall aa the oharjlOB. ft it be Bald 

lieiedllaiy levnoue, while that in Bjfflrer gives only l5,IW0{,~-tba anewei 
IB obilouB. The amn of aejMIII. after the dadnoliou of the charges upon 
It, dwindles to about ll,000f. : and thus comea as near B> could be expectea 
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excited considerable interest He has witnessed its 
or^in at the death of Gregurj XI. : after the lapse of 
almost forty years it atiU continued to divide and agitate 
the nations of Europe The oiieinal competitors, Urban 
and Clement, were indeed dea 1 but their rival claims 
had been perpetuated by the zeal or ambition of their 
partisans ; and to Uiban h'ld succeeded Boniface IX. 
Innocent VIL, and Giegory XH., to Qoment Peter de 
Luna, an Arragonese, who, under the name of Benedict 
XIII,, wore the tiara for the bng period of thirty yeata 
The evils arising from the conflicting jurisdiction and 
opposite anathemas of these pontifls provoked com- 
plaints and remonstrances. Consultations were held : 
princes and prelates united their efforts to put an end 
to the schism ; and a general miderstanding prevailed, 
that the two rivals should be induned or compelled to 
resign, and a new pope should be canonically elected. 
With this view tile church of France withdrew from 
the obedience of Benedict, whose authority it had pre- 
viously acknowledged : but, when this example was 
proposed for imltatioh by the English prelates, they 
contented themselves with petitioning the king to with- 
hold from Gregory XII. the monies which the pontiffs 
annually drew from the kingdom*. At length the 
cardinals of the two parties united: a council assembled 
at Pisa; a sentence of deposition waspronouiioed against 
both the competitors ; and Peter, a Greek, was raised 
to the papacy by the name of Alexander V. But the 
remedy added to the evil. Both Gregory and Benedict 
disputed the authority of the council ; and Europe saw 
for the first time three pontiffs contending for the nhair 
of St. Peter. The restoration of tranquilUty was owing 
to the exertions of the emperor Sigismund, who, by 
persuasion and menaces, prevailed on John XXIII., the 
successor of Alexander, to call the council of Constance 
In this assembly Gregory resigned ; and the refusal of 
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Jolin and Benedict to copy his example was followed 
by a solemn seiitenceof deposition T g 1 t 

stability to the election of the n w p |> p s 

from each of the five nations of It Ij G ra j E 
land, France, and Spain, entered th n 1 nd t 

the nomination of the bishop of L 1 n tl d al n 

Coionna was unanimously chosen H um d th l-'U' 

name of Martin V, Benedict nd ed ma ta n d h ^ 
prele so s in 1 's nati e countrj but after h's death his * 
auccessui ack owledged the cla m of Mart n II the 
schism was th s term nated t hid pre ously gi eu a 
shock to the tempo al autl or tv of the po t S iiom 
which tneve recovered Tie contenii ng r als dared 
not employ the mper ous to e of 11 e r predecessors. 
It was the pol cy ol ea h to cone 1 ate to ncre se the 
number of 1 s adl e ents anltoaole ey measure 
which ght di e men to seek the fne Ish p of his 
opponent Ha co the p ctens o a wl I had ^ en so 
much offe ce to tl e s ere s we e illowed to fall nto 
desuetude ; enactments, hostile to the immunities or 
claims of the church, were either passed over in silence, 
or but feebly opposed; and instead of the spiritual wea- 
pons of excommunication and interdict, were adopted 
the more persuas m f treaty and concession . 

In England th d rst f the schism had allowed 
the statutes ag t p rs t be executed with little 

opposition. E pe h w ver, showed that they 

operated in a w y wl 1 h d ver been contemplated, 
to the depress f 1 rn nd the deterioration of 

the univeisitie Both th b dies, in the year 1399, ^ ^^ 
presented pet t f th vocation, setting forth, 1399, 

that while the p pe w p m tted to confer benefloes 
by provision, tt p f h d always been given to 

men of talents d 1 t I o had obtained degrees 
; and that the effect of such pre- 
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furence Idb qknhpp Ddm- 

tiply the b f h d b h * he 

passing a n p h m mb s 

had been ecdb hp s,h dn hd 
^ p disappea d and he h w b d d . 

1416. The evil n udlo S rs t 

attracted ha f h mm w e 

the imiv rs mudu p dh 

kini^, that the statutes against provisors might be re- 
pealed, or an adequate remedy might be provided +. He 
informed thera that be had referred the matter to the 
bishops. But these prelates had no wish that the sta- 
tutes should be repealed ; and in convocation a law was 
i.D. published, obliging every spiritual patron during the 
1417, next tea years to bestow the first vacant benefice m his 
presentation, and after that every second, on some 
member of either university, graduated in one of the 
three faculties of divinity, law, or physic. It was hoped 
that this expedient would iilence their complaints ; 
though on account of objections raised by the univer- 
^ B. sities themselves, four years elapsed before it was put 
1421. in execution J. The truth is, that the persons who chieliy 
suffered from the practice of provisions, and who chiefly 
profited by the statutes against them, were the higher 
orders of the clergy. These, as their right of presenta- 
tion was inyaded by the exercise of the papal claim, had 
originally provoked the complaints, which the reader 
has so frequently noticed, and now were ready to sub- 
mit to a minor sacrifice, rather than allow the repeal 
of the statutes which secured to them the inSuente of 
patronage, and shielded them from the interference of 
the pontifis j. 
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Cade'i lusunHtion- 



SsE Frencli throne was preserved from ruin by the pre- 
mature death of Henry V. The task of mainhiining 
the ascendency which he had gained devolved on an 
infant suooessor, and a diyided ministry ; while the 
dauphin in the vigour of youth, and seconded by the 
wishes of the people, called the different faoUons under 
his banner, and directed their combined efforts against 
the invaders of their country. We shall see that prince 
recover in the course of a few years the crown of his 
ancestors, expel the English fruiu their conquests, "id 
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seal a long series of success with the subjugation of Gas- 
cony, the last fragment of the ancient pattiiaony belong- 
ing to the Knglish monarchs in France. 

The new king, the son of Henry and Catherine, was 
hardly nine months old. On the first advice of his 
father's decease, several spiritual and temporal peere, 
chiefly memKers of the old council, assembled at West- 
minster, issued commissions in the name of Henry VI. 
to the judges, sheriffs, and other officers, to continue 
t. D. in the exercise of their respective duties, and summoned 
1423.3 parliament to meet in the beginning of November. 
^'"" On the previous day a commission to open, conduct, 
]^ and dissolve the parliament in the kmg's name, with the 
consent of the council, was ofered by a meeting of peers 
to the duke of Gloucester. He objected to the words, 
milk the consent of the cottndl, tliat they were prejudicial 
t« his right, tliat the; made bim the servant of the coun- 
ral ; and that they had never been introduced into ^milar 
commisdons under his late brother. It was replied, that 
the present king was an infant, and therefore without 
these words or others equivalent, no man could act legally 
and safely. Bach lord in his turn gave tliis opinion, and 
the duke was fain to suhmit*. The parliament was 
opened by him in the usual form. The first care of that 
assembly was to ratify all the acts of the authority by 
which it had been convened, as sufficiently justified by 
the necessity of the case + ; its second, to supply the de- 
fect in the exercise of the royal authority arising from 
the infancyof the king. The two last centuries furnished 
three instances of minorities ; at the accession of Henrv 
III., Edward III.; and Richard II. But on none of 
these occasions had the powers of tlie executive govern- 
ment been intrusted to a guardian or regent, if we ex- 
cept the two first years of Henry III., when the appoint- 

the king, ot to Ihe cxetcise of office by llie duke. Tbe tlrsl Is the more 
adopUd the lecoDd, ' f Hot, Purl. iv,I70. 
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mentofauch an officer w m ose 

tlie pretensions ofafcte h of 

a powerful army, and in The 

duke of Gloucester, hon di g de- 

cision of the preceding dp m lie 

regency on two grounds ; se he 

duke of Bedford ho was t h ew, 

and because the late king, when he ky on liis death-bed 
had appointed Mm to that charge. The lords (for such 
matters did not appertain to tho cognizance of the com- 
mons) having searched the Rolls, and consulted the 
judges, replied; that his demand was not founded either 
on law or precedent, but was contrary to the constitutioD 
of iie realm, and the rights of the three estates; and 
that the appointment of the late king was of no forc^ 
because ho could not alter the law of the land without 
the Ihree estates, nor delegate the authority, which ex- 
pired with his Ufe, to be exercised by another after hia 
death. To satisfy him, however, as far as was ia their 
power, they would appoint him president of the council, 
in the absence of his brother the duke of Bedford, not 
with the title of regent, lieutenant, governor, or tutor, 
words which might be construed to import a delegation 
of the sovereign authority, but with that of " protector 
" of the realm and church of England ;" an appellation 
which could serve only to remind him of his duty*. 
Acting on these principles they named the chancellor, Dec. 
treasurer, and keeper of the privy seal, and sixteen** 
members of the council witli the duke of Bedford, and 
in his absence, the duke of Gloucester, for president ; 
and by a deputation notified these nominations to the 
commons, who gave their assent ■(■. Regulations were 

•Ri*.l>M-11..336. 
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then enacted for the direction of the council, the duties 
Dec. on wool with the tonnage and poundage were conlinued 
18. for two years, and the parliament was dissolved *. Eng- 
land presented no cause of uneasiness, hut every eye 
was most anxiously turned towards France. 

The regency of that kingdom had, according to Henry's 
last injunctions, been offered to the duke of Burgundy, 
and on his refusal was given to the duko of Bedford liy 
Oct. Charles, with the advice of his council. But Charles 
22. survived this transaction only a few days ; and his death 
gave to the English interest a shock from which it 
never recovered. Many of the French nobility had ad- 
hered to Henry out of deference to Iho will of thoir 
sovereign ; hut when this check was removed, their 
affection, and with it their obedience, reverted to the 
dauphin, the real representative of their native monarchs. 
That prince was not slow to profit by the event, On 
the first day after he had received the news of his father's 
death he wore mourning: on the second he assumed 
the insignia of royalty with the title of Charles VII. 
king of France. As Rheims was in the possession of 
his enemies, he was anointed and crowned at Chaitres. 
The ceremony operated as a charm, and drew multi- 
tudes to his standard f. 
On the other side the regent, a prince not inferior to 



H an ailhhlahop. mid Ihs l«d Stafford, aa Heaaiirat, ihe same as uq carl 
(Eot Pari, T,40i Rym. i. 268. 3,19. 360). This differoiice in (he umoupt 

■ Ibid, It, 17^ Aflec tlie dlsHJution of llie nariismenl th« Jnii^ea, by 
DfdeT of the nomieil. separaled IhoH aot4 which ro^arded the eonptltvEion 

ftom the olheri whioh had ftit their oijoet the otoal mBtlen of nnlional 
l^ialatton. Both wera to be eniollsd iBchMmory aoBontlne to mitoro i bat 
of tlie flTBt Gopl«9 wen to lie madi-, and lodged viih tba cleric of tho dono- 
Dil onlT i tJie aeootid were to be put In pniper fonn fbT pRjolornQtion, tliat 
Ihey might be jmWished like othentMntee, Acta of Coanc. iil M. The 
tun le, dia loidB eonildeted Itie Qnl an malteta with which Ih? public had 

fbr IhaioiimaatioaofibLpaopie. Sea the Btalules that were publlihed ia 
SMI.orBeBhn,llS13. tUonatii. 1. 
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his late brother in abilities, superior ii 
qualities of the heart, did not neglect the i 
his nephew. He obtained from the dulte of Burgundy 
the wannest assurances of support, and prevailed on 
the duke of Bretagne to signify his appiobation ol' the *■ o. 
treaty of Ti-oyes. The three princes mat at Arras. They' ^* 
swofe to love eaoli other as brothers, to aid each other 
against the attacks of his enemies, to protect the poor Aotir 
and defenceless against all oppression, and to unite their ■ 
effolts to remove the scourge of war from the soil of 
France. To cement this friendship, the dukes of Bed- 
ford and Bretagne man-ied each a sister of the duke of 
Burgundy, and then separated to raise forces in support 
of the common cause *. 

The Loire farmed the Hue of demarcation between 
the opposite parties. To the south of that river every 
proi'inoe, with the exception of Gascony, had espoused 
the cause of Charles : to the north Anjou and Maine 
professed to be neutral ; and the gan'isons of a few in- 
sulated fortresses adhered to their native prince: but the 
rest of the population, with the inhabitants of tlie capi- 
tal, acknowledged the authority of the regent. It was 
not long before the flames of war were rekindled. The 
country was pillaged by both parties ; towns were taken 
and re-taken; and the fortune of the belligerents was 
nearly balanced by alternations of defeat and success, Jidy 
The most brilliant event in the campaign was the battle ^^• 
of Crevant on the Yonne. An army of French with 
the Scottish auxiliaries had formed the siege of that 
town, and to relieve it fbur thousand men-at-arms, under 
the earl of Salisburj, were oidered to join the Burgua- 
dians at Auxerre The rej^ulalions lor the combined 
army, before it left that city, are an interesting monu- 
ment of the military discipline of the age. It was or- 
dered that the soldiers should love and treat each 
other as brothers , thit the vanguard should consist 
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of one hundred and twenty men-at-anns, with the same 
Euiaber of archera taken in equal portions from each, 
nation ; that when orders were given, to dismount in 
the presence of the enemy, diaobedience should be pun- 
fahed with instant death ; that a!I the horses should 
he conducted half a league into the rear, and such as 
were found within that space should bo forfeited ; that 
if any man should leave his station in the line he should 
BoBic death ; that no prisoners should be made till the 
victory waa certain, under the penalty of the death of 
the prisoner, and also of the captor, if he offered re- 
sistance; that every archer should he furniahed with 
a long pole sharpened at both extremities; and that 
each man should carry with him provisions for two 
days*. The enemy occupied an eminence; hut were 
drawn from their advantageous position by the ma- 
nceuvres of the allies, who dismounting from their 
horses, and marehing on foot in th«ir armour, attempted 
W make tliemselvea masters of the bridge. For three 
hours the two armies stood lacing each other divided 
only by the river: at length the English forced their 
way to the opposite hank, and were followed by the 
Bui^nndiaiis, Tlie Scots, who bore tlie brunt of the 
battle, were almost annihilated ; and the French suffered 
severely from the garrison, which assaulted them in 
the real-. The victors entered the place in triumph, 
canying with tliem the French and Scottish com- 
manders, each of whom, after losing an eye in the con- 
test, had been made prisoner f. 

This defeat threw a gloom over the prospects of 
Charles : but it was quickly removed hy the arrival of 
powerftil reinforcements from Italy and Scotland. The 
duke of Milan sent to his assistance a numerous body of 
Lombards; and the earl Douglas landed in the port of 
Rochelle with five thousand men. The king, in testi- 

• Honalwl. li, 7. 
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innny of hiseoniiJence and gratitude, aelecfed his body 
guard from the Scotch auxiliaries ; and, as he had 
already granted to Stuart of Darnley the French 
lordships of Auhigny and Concressault, he gave to 
Douglas the still more valuable dukedom of Tourraitie, Mar. 
which had belonged to himself before his accession. The 25. 
diilie of Albany, the regent of Scotland, and the Scotlisli ^^^^j 
nobility, swore in the presence of the French amliassa- 19. 
dor to maintain the ancient alliance between the two Qj(_ 
countries, and promised, what it was not in their power 8, 
to enforce, that their king, in the event of his liberation, 16- 
should ratify their engagements *. ^^■ 

The necessity of interrupting the harmony between 
France and Scotland had now become evident; and 
with this view the English council proposed to king 
James to treat with him respecting his release from 
captivity. The offer was joyfully accepted ; the Scottish 
envoys were permitted to join their sovereign ; and 
after much negotiation it was mutually agreed, that^ ^ 
the king should be set at liberty, and that in return he 1423, 
should forbid his subjects to enter into the service ofSej)!. 
Francet; should pay by instalments, in six years, the 10. 
sum of forty thousand pounds, as a compensation for his 
expensesduringthe time of his detention J; and shuuld 
give hostages as a security till the whole of the money 
were paid. To attach Iho Scottish prince more firmly 
to the interests of England, it was wished to marry him 
to an English prinecse ; and the ambassadors were in- 

• Du 'nilal, 135, 136, Doufllas wm mii^ Ihe MagS lieuteni.at onri 

Fte.l™, CKtonr k. 90-998. a« nnmbe'ts of letleij ot noiuraliiation 
gtauled toSccitliih MDhenafUKrayBlguBTdrrDiiiIhiailiuedDWD toHT*. 

UiBT were eipopted from the tenefil of Ihe ItBaly. Bytn. x. sSl. 
tTliemslaleDunwof JumeshBa been Oxei by lleurcV. at TOOL pec 

be no donbt tbit of lata Mb expi'iisas hnd uoouOvtably lucreBiM. (See 

onder th« pieleneo, beniUBe it eoold not di anlly be clflinied as a ranaonL 
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Btmcled to entertain the subject, if it w p d by 
the SootB, but not to be tbe first to aug t t b 
" by the custom of England, it did not b m th 1 d 
" to be tbe suitor." It was not, howe y t 

urge the willing mind of Jamea by p 1 1 oal m t 
His affections were already engaged by a b t f 1 d 
^,n, accomplished woman, Jane, deacended by h feti 
I424,thB earl of Somerset, fem Edward III d by h 
^eb. mother, Margaret Holand, from Edward I. He married 
■"P"^- her before his departure ; and the protector, to express 
his aatisfaction, remitted, with the eoiiaent of the coun- 
cil, a sixth part of the sum stipulated to be paid by the 
trea^*. The event proved that an English education 
of nineteen years had not rendered James less fit to 
wear the crown of Scotland. He proved, aa a monarch, 
ableaaing to his country; but though he laboured la 
fulfil the conditions on which he had been liberated, his 
revenue had baen so impaired by the regents, and hia 
people appeared so unwilling to submit to taxation, that 
he was never able to discharge one third part of the 
debtt. 

In France the campaign of the present jear Has 
chequered with the same vaucty of events whith mirked 
that of the last. Aithur, brother to the duke ol Bre 
tagne, and several Burgundian lords, passed o\er to the 
service of Charles; hii partisans surprised Compeigne 
and Crotoi ; and the garrison of I\n, consisting of 
Bretons, received and unfurled his 'tandird On the 
other hand, the duke of Bedlord procured a reiniurLO 

• Bvm. X. 333. 

+ Ifwe m^- hBliavB Holliislied Cl^ 59)), and HaU (E 86-). JB1I.PS, before 

•■ and WUiful nmo jun, lord Haqij, by the grace of Qod king of EnjilnDd 
" and Prance, the Dobie OBd juporJor lord of the kingdom of Sooiliind, 
"which I hold mid claim nf yiiu. Apdl ihall bear you follta and KdelUy, 
" Sic." This wo are lold was done before three dukca, two aicllblaliopa, 
tiielve earls, ten blshopa. livenlj bnront, snd 200 knigbti, and yet then 
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ment from England, recovered Compeigne and Crotoi, 
and with two thousand men-at-axma, and seven thousand 
archers, laid siege to Ivri. A French army of eighteen 
thousand men, under the duke of Alen9oii, approached 
to relieve that fortress ; but despairing of success, aban- Aiigi 
doned it to its fate, and surprised Verneuil. The duke, !?• 
leaving a garrison to secure his conquest, marched to 
seek the enemy, who boldly came forward to meet him. 
The men-al-arms were aiiayed in one compact mass : in 
front and on each tlank was stationed a budy of archers 
protected as usual by lon^ stakes fi\ed m the jrojind; 
and in the rear were collected the baggage, servants, 
and horses of the army, under the protection of two 
thousand archers ; who, to oppose the irruption of the 
enemy, had tied the horses to each other, both by their 
bridles and tails, and intermixed them with the car 
riages in sueh manner as to form an almost impenelra- 
ble rampart. The shock of the two armies is described 
as dreadful. They fought hand to hand, and with such 
resolution, that for near an hour neither party seemed 
to gain any advantage. In the hottest of the battle a 
body of French and Italian cavalry, instructed to annoy 
the rear of the English, endeavoured to charge through 
the horses and baggage ; but unable to force their way, 
or to disentangle themselves, they siood exposed to the 
aiTowsofthe archers; who, after ihey had slain or re- 
pelled the assailants, turned towards the front, and with 
a loud shout rushed on the enemy. This manosuvre 
decided the action. The courage of the French sank ; 
their front was pierced in different points ; and the plain 
was soon covered with fugitives and pursuers. Accord- 
ing to the account of the enemy, they lost ahove three 
thousand men, the English sixteen hundred. The Scots 
were so reduced that they never afterwards formed a 
distinct corps in the French army. The new duke of 
Tourraine, and the earlof Buehan were left on the field: 
the duke of Alen9on, and two hundred gentlemen, were 
made prisoners. The regent immediately called his 
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officers around h™, and returned thanks to God on tLe 
field of battle*. 

Hitherto the duke of Bedford had supported tlie ho- 
nour of the English army, and displayed talents equal 
to the diffleult situation in whicli he was placed. But in 
every measure he had the misfortune to be thwarted hy 
the private ambition of his brother the duke of «Iou- 
cestur. Jacqueline of Bavaria, heiress of HainauU, Hol- 
land. Zeelaud aild Friesland, had for her first nuaband 
*. B John, dauphia of France. After his death, Henry V. 
April "■ '"'^ mediation to compose the difference between 
^^ the widow and her uncle, and improved the opportunity 
to solicit her hand for hU brother of Bedford. But Jac- 
queline, by persuasion of her mother, preferred John 
*.ii. duke of Brabant, a boy in his sixteenth year. Their 
•union was unhappy. He was passionate and capricious ; 
she proud and iwengeftil. The duke dismissed the 
ladies and servauts whom hia wife had brought with her 
from Holland : his favourites in return were soon after- 
wards massacred in an inautrection of the people. At 
length she separated from him, repaired to her mother 
A. D. at Valenciennes, eloped fi.-ora Valenciennes, and sought 
^*j=i-an asykm in England, where she was received with wel- 
come, and obtained from the king a pension of £1 OO a 
months. The duke of Gloucester became enamoured 
With hei- charms, perhaps still more with her inherit- 
ance. But Henry, who saw that a marriage between 
ttiem would be followed by a rupture with the duke of 
Burgundy, oousin-german and apparent heir to Jacque- 
line s husband, restrained the imprudence of his brother, 
and on his death-bed inculcated with extraordinary ear- 
nestness the neceasityof making every sacrifice to pre- 
wn-ve the friendship of his ally. Gloucester was too 
headstrong to regard the advice of the king, or to yield 
to the remonstrances of the council. Maintaining that 
ttiB marriage of Jacqueline with the duke of Brabant was 

•Mon8lreI.ii.15. 

■IMooitreL 1287,399:303. PeU Becorda, 368. 
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void, on account of consaaguinity, though a dispensation 
had been obtained from the council of Constance, he 
married her himself, and immediately laid claim to her 
dominions. Had her husband been left to his own de- 
cision, hemight probably have yielded: butthe dukeof j^jgi 
Burgundy espoused hiscause, and declared that he would 
oppose force to force in his behalf. It was in vain that 
the regent employed all liis intlucnco to prevail on his 
brother to withdraw a demand, which would alienate tie 
Burgundion from the interests of England, and might 
ultimately throw him into the arms of Charles. As a „ , 
last resource, in a great council at Paris, it was deter- g^' 
mined, that the legitimacy of the two marnages should 
be referred to the pope, and that all parties should await 
his decision. The duke of Brabant acquiesced r the 
duke of Glouc«ster refused. He was already at Calais 
with Jacqueline and an army of five thousand men, and 
proceeding into Hainault, immediately obtained posses- Dec. 
sion of the county in rigM of his pretended wife. The 20, 
duke of Burgundy on this intelligence seat forces to the '^■"■ 
aid of his cousin; insulting messages passed between jj^^^ 
him and Gloucester; a challenge was given and accept-3. 
ed*; and the two combatants agreed to decide (heir Mar. 
quarrel on the feast of St. George in the presence of the 'S- 
duke of Bedford, the rsgent. In the interval the Bur- 
gundian recalled his forces, and Gloucester prepared 
to return to England. Notwithstanding the objections 
of Jacqueline, it was resolved, at the request of the in- 
habitants, that she should remain at Mo.is. She parted 
from the duke with tears, predicting the evils which 
would result from their separation. The Bvabanters 
renewed the war : the towns of Hainault returned to the 
obedience of the duke; and Jacqueline was dehvered to 
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the Bucpindians to tie detained a captive till the see of 
Rome should pi-onounce on the validity of her marriage. 
Tlie intended duel between the two princes was never 
fought. In a Setter to the duke of Gloucester, the pontiff 
declared him eseoramunicated, if he persisted in put- 
ting his design in execution; and by a circular hrief 
directed to all the Christian princes in Europe, exhorted 
thom not to permit the combat within their respective 
dominionB, The English parliament, secondinghisviews, 
July, recommended that the dowager queens of France and 
England, with the regent, should take the quarrel into 
their hands ; and in a council held at Paris, it was de- 
cided that the challenge had been given without suffi- 
cient cause *. In the mean time Jacqueline was con- 
ducted by the prince of Orange to Ghent, where she 
Se[)t. bore her confinement with impatience, and exerted all 
I. her ingenuity to contrive her escape. At length she 
dressed herself and her female attendant in male attire, 
mounted a horse, rode unobserved in the dusk of the 
evening out of one of the gates, and continued her flight 
till she reached in safety the borders of Holland, where 
she was joyfully received by her subjects. The Burgun- 
dians pursued her thither ; and Holland becarao for two 
years the theatre of war. The duke of Gloucester sent 
her five hundred men-at-arma, and was severely repre- 
hended by the council : he renewed the attempt ; but 
was prevented by his brother the regent t. In 1 426 the 
pope is said to have pronounced in favour of IJhe first 
mai-riagej; but the duke of Brabant died soon after- 
wards, and Jacqueline assumed the title of duchess of 
Gloucester. The slender aid wliich she received from 
England served to defer her submission till 1428, when 
she was compelled to appoint thedukeof Surgundy her 

• Ep. M.tt V. apnd Eajnali vL 75. Eot. Pari, h. 277. 
sistenUy wtlh tlw 

1427 "ni Uasr Rjm."JL 
i!7. Rot. Part iv. 318. 
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heir, to allow him to garrison her fortvessea, and to give 
her word that she would never marry without his cou- 
senl*. In the terms of this treaty she virtually acknow- 
ledged that she was not the wife of the duke of Glouces- 
ter ; and yet, only a few weeks before it was concluded, 
her interests had been espoused in England by apaity 
of females against the neglect of her supposed husband. 
A lady of the name of Stokes, attended by the wives of a. d. 
the principal citizens of London, went to the house otm^ 
lords, and presented a petition against the duke, accus- 
ing him of having neglected his lawful wife, the duchess 
Jacqueline, and of living in open adultery with Eleanor 
Cobham t, daughter of Reginald lord Cobham of Ster- 
borough. The beauty of Eleanor was as dislmguished 
as her morals were dissolute. After contributing to the . 
pleasures of different noblemen, she became acquainted 
with the duke, whose attachment to her was so great, 
that, even after his union with Jacqueline, he kept her 
always near his person, and took her with him m his 
expedition to Hainault %■ What answer was returned 
to the petition of these female champions in the cause 
of conji^l fidelity, is not known: but the duke soon 
afterwarrls, to the surprise of Europe, publicly acknow- 
ledged Cobham for his wife, andjacqufilme in breach 
of her promise to her adversar}, miined a gentleman 
called Frank of Bursellen He was immediately seized 
by the Burgundians, and his wife, to pureh-ise his liber- 
ty, ceded the greater part of her dominions, retaining 
only an annual rent for her own -iupporL She diedoet. 
williout issue in U36 }. 8. 

Had it not been for this unfortunate attempt of Glou- 
cester to obtain the inhentance of JaLquehne it was 
pretended that the pai'ti of Charlei might ha\e been 

• MoDBlreL a. 37. Meyer, lib. in. p. 310. + Sro«, 369 
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effectually crushed after the battle of Verneuil. But to 
defeud the dube of Brabant, the duke of Burgundy 
withdrew his forces from the scene of action, and em- 
ployed them in Haiiiaiilt and Holland ; and the duke of 
Bedford, reduced to depend on his own resources, be- 
came unable to improve the advantages which he had 
gained. For three years the war in France was suffered 
to languish ; and Ihe operations on both sides were con- 
fined to skirmishes and sieges, unimportant in their 
consequences to the two parties, but most disastrous \a 
the unfortunate inhabitants. If the regent was inactive 
through weakness, Charles was equally so through po- 
verty ; and if the court of the latter became a scene of 
intrigue, dissension, and bloodshed, the council of the 
king of England was not less divided by the jealousy 
of its members, theu- quarrels, and their opposite inte- 

Among these the minister who bore the chief sway, 
both from his situation and relationship to the king, was 
the duke of Gloucester : hut he was often, and some- 
times successfully, opposed in his views by Henry 
. Beaufort, the great bishop of Winchester. That prelate 
was second son to John of Ghent by Catherine Swynford, 
and was consequently uncle to the regent and his bro- 
ther, and great-uncle tfl the king. IVom the bishopric 
of Lincoln he had been translated to the more valuable 
see of Winchester, had thrice borne the high office of 
chancellor, had assisted at the council of Constance, and 
had made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. His frugality 
multiplied his riches ; but they were rendered subser- 
vient to the interests of his country; and his loans to 
the late monarch amounted to twenty-eight, to the pre- 
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Bent king to more than a eleven, thouaand pounds*, s.d. 
He liad again aciepied the oliiie of chancellor, and in 14;i4, 
that situation had strenuously opposed Gloucester's fa.-'|"'y 
vimrite plan of claiming the uibeiitance of Jacqueline. ' 
During the absence of th'»t piince, the council, under ^_„ 
tile influence ot ihe prelate, and witb a view to repress 1425, 
the mutinous disposition at the populace, had garrisoned Feb. 
the Tower, and committed it to the care of Richai'd ^''^ 
WydeFile, with orders " to admit no one more powerful 
" tUan himself." When Gloucester returned, he de- 
manded lodgings in that fortrcsE, and attributed the 
mfnsal of Wydevile to the secret instructions of his 
uncle. In his resentment heordei'ed the mayor to close on 
till! gates of the city against the hlshop, and to furnish 
him with ftve hundred horsemen, that he might visit in 
safety the young king at Eltham. The next morning OcU 
the retainers of Beaufort attempted to hurst open the 30. 
gate on the bridge, barricadoed the road, placed archers 
in the houses on each side, and declared that, as their 
lord was excluded from entering the city, so they would 
prevent the duke from leaving it ■!■. It cost the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the duke of Coimbi-a, second 
son of the king of Portugal by Philippa, thesbter of the 
late monarch, eight journeys in the same day from party 
to party, to prevent the effusion of blood, and to induce 
them to keep the peace, till the return of the duke of 
Bedford J. With reluctance the r^ent left Paris, landed 
in England (Dec. 30), ami summoned a parliament at 
Leicester. It was, however, his hope that a reconcilia- 
tion between his brother and uncle might be effected 
before that meeting. With this view the archbishop aai 
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^I2ti ^®''*'^-' ^"^'^^ waited on Gloucester, and requested liim 
j^^^-oiithepai'tofthe king to attend the eoimcil at Njrth- 
29, amplon. They were instructed to represent to him that 
he pould have no reasonable objection to meet his niiele 
on such an occasion ; that measures would be taken to 
prevent any affray between their followers; that the 
bishop, as liie accusedpaity, had a rightto be ccnfronfed 
with his accuser, and that the king could not be expuct- 
ed to deprive him of office before the charge against him 
had been proved. But Ihe duke's obstinacy was not to 
be subdued by argument, and he received a royal order 
to attend in his place at the approaching parliament*. 
Feb. ^'^^^^ "■* commons, by their speaker, conjured the re- 
28 ' ^"^ ^'i ^^^ lords to reconcile the duke of Gloucester 
with the bishop of Winchester. The former had pi-e- 
ferred a bill of impeachment against his uncle, in which 
to his own grievances he added two charges, which, if we 
may believe him, he bad received from his brother, tho 
late king ; the first, that the prelate had hired an assas- 
sin to take Henry's life while ho was yet prince of Wales ; 
the second that he had exhorted him to usurp the crown 
during the life of his lather. In his answer, Beaufort 
endeavoured to show that, if be had given personal of- 
fence to the duke, yet his conduct was justified by the 
behawour of that pi-ince ; and to the charges said to 
have been made by Henry V., he opposed the confidence 
and employments with which that king had honoured 
the man, who was now accused of having attempted his 
Mar ''*^ ■"'''^ ^"'^^ of Bedford and the other lords took an 
4 oath to judge with impartiality : but in what manner the 
Mar trial proceeded we are not informed. Three days later 
7 the duke and bishop consented to leave their quarrel to 
the decision of the primate and eight other arbitrators, 
by whose award the following farce was enacted. Eeau- 
• Act. of Cooo. iiL 191-7. Thl. pwliami^nl «m cuHbcI Ihe pMlUment 
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fortbeganbyaddressiiig the king, to whom he protested Mar. 
his innocence of the chains which respected Henry '2' 
V. ; and the duke of Bedford replied, in the name of the 
inf&nt sovereign, that the king had no douht of the in- 
nocence of his gi'eat-uncle, and held him to have ever 
heen a true man to the late monarch both before and 
after his succession to the throne. Then turning to the 
duke of Gloucester, the bishoiiexpcessed his sorrow that 
his nephew should have conceived any displeasure against 
him : "hut, sir," he continued, "I take God to witness, 
" that what reports soever have been made unto you of 
" me, (peradventure by such as have not had great aifec- 
" tion unto me : God forgive theia 1) I never imagined 
" nor purposed thing that might be hindering or preju- 
" dice to your person, honour, or estate ; and for so much 
" I pray you that you will be unto me good lord from. 
" this time forth ; for by my will I gave you never other 
" occasion, nor (lui-pose not to do hereafter through God's 
"grace." The duke replied: "Fair uncle, since you so 
" declare you such a man as you say, I am right glad 
" that it is so, and for such I take you." Each then 
took the other hy the hand, and the ceremony was finish- 
ed. Such a reconciliation could not be real; and the 
bishop, whether it were his own i-esolve, or had been 
previously stipulated, resigned the seals the next day, 
and soon afterwards requested permission to travel. He May 
remained however in England till the beginning of the 12. 
following year, when he accompanied his nephew, the ^_„_ 
duke of Bedford, to Calais. There he received the wel- U27. 
come intelligence that he had been named a cardinal by Feb. 
pope Martin, and was invested with the insignia of his ^'■• 
dignity in the presence of the regent and a numerous 

There is reason to believe that this quarrel between 
the uncle and nephew originated in the jealousy which 
Beaufort entertained of the ambition of the duke, who 

• See Uie praqwdlngs ip Ihe RoIIe of Parlianwiil, Iv. 296. 299. Rym. X. 
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on many oecasiona had acted as if he were independent 
of the council, and to their remonstrances had cephed, 
thai he would he accountable to no man but the king, 
when he should come of age. Even of late ho had said, 
" Let my brother goyern as him lusteth, whiles ho is in 
" this land : after his going over into France, I woll go- 
" vern as me seemeth good." On this account the other 
members sent for the duke of Bedford to the star- 

'■ chamber, a few days before liia departure, and the next 
morning waited in a body on the duke of Gloucester, 

"■ who was oonSned by sickness to his " inne." To both 
the chancellor made a similar address, stating that the 
young prince was the rightful king of Englanil, and en- 
titled to the obedience of all his subjects, of whatever 
rank they might be ; that young as he was, he yet pos- 
sessed by law, all the authority which would belong to 
him at a more mature age ; that, as during his infiincy 
he could not exercise aueh authority, it was vested in 
the lords spiritual and temporal assembled in parlia- 
ment, or in the great council, and, at other times, in the 
lords appointed to form tlie "continual council;" and 
that this council, representing the king's person, had a 
right to exercise the powers of government, " withouten 
" that any one person may or ought to ascribe to him- 
" self the said rule and government." They concluded 
by begging the two dukes to inform them, whether ikey 
held the same sentiments. Both replied {and subscrib- 
ed their replies with their own signatures) that they 
cheerfully assented to the principles which had been laid 
down, and that "in all things that belonged to the rule 
" ttf the land and the observances of the lung's laws, and 
" to his estate, they would be advised, demeaned, and 
" ruled by the lords of the council, and obey unto the 
" king, and to them as for the king, as lowly as the least 
" and poorest of his subjects." It should, however, be 
observed, that the answer of the duke of Bedford was 
much more full and submissive tlian that of his biiiUier ; 
and that taking up the book of the Gospels, he solemnlj 
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Bwore to obserre througt life the promise wMoli lie then 
made. Gloucester did not swear ". 

It was the sense of his own wealmcBa which had induced 
thedukeof Bretagce tojoin thecoDfedetacyin 1423. But 
no sooner did he observe theseeds of dissension sown between 
the dukes of Burgundy and Gloucester than he lent a more 
milling ear to the oouusols of his brother Arthur, who had 
recenUj been appointed by the dauphin constable of Riince. 
Under different pretences, his troops were gradually with- 
drawn from the armies of the allies ; men for the service of 
Ohacles were enrolled within his territories ; and he had 
made, or waa said to have made, a secret promise of open 
co-operation, assoonastiie duke of Burgundy shotdd break 
the alliance with Eogland. The regent resolved to antici- 
pate his mtended treachery, and prevailed on the English 
eoundl to declare war against him in the be^ning of 1426 f. Jan, 
Immediately troops from Gie garrisons of Normandy were 15. 
poured into Bretagne ; the natives were defeated in several 
engagements; and the flam^ of war were spread to the very 
■walls of Rennes, The duke in desptur solicited and obtained 
an armistice : his apolo^es and offirs were rejected, he tried 
again, the fortune of war, waa agiun nnsuccessful, and at 
last submitted to the terms dictated by the regent. By an 
instrument under his seal, and those of his sons, barons, 
prelates, aad the commonalties of his duchy, he acknowl- 
edged Henry for his rightful sovereign, and promised upon 
oath to observe the treaty of Troyes, to obey the com- 
mands of the regent, and to do homage for his territories 
to the king of England, and to no other person J 

Yiv) years bad now elapsed since the death of the latoA. n 
monarch ; and, if no addition had been made to his con- 1428, 
quests, at least no considerable loss had been esperienced. 
But at length, in an evil hour, it was determined to cross the 
Loire, and to attack Charles in the provinces which had 
always adliered to his cause. With this view several coun- 
cils were held at Paris : the regent yielded, it is s^d, with 
regret, to the majority of voices; and » resolution was taken 
to open the camp^iigu with the reduction of Orleans ^. 

* Rot. Earl. V. 409— 411. AcMotCwiD.m.231— 243, tKjin.i.849. Ao(a 
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MontiguB e'wl of Sabshary, had lately returned ftom 
Bnglan 1 -with a reinf n«ment of sis thousand men, 
AfUt the Lirl of "Waiwick, he was the most re- 
nowned of tl e English commanders ; and to him by 
ixmmon c nsent waa mtrustsd the conduct of ths 
siet,e On the part of the French no preparation was 
omit ed no 'iacnfiee n as spared, to preserve the city, and 
annov the as^ressors Tlie garrison received a plentiftil 
snpply of ammumtioi a^d provisions; numerous batte- 
ries were erected on the walls; and every building with- 
in the range of the cannon was levelled to the ground. 
jjrt. The earl having previously reduced several places in the 
12. neighbourhood, passed the Loire with ten thousand men, 
and established his head-quarters on the left bank amid 
the ruins of a convent. His first operations were di- 
reel«d against the Tournelles, a castle which defended 
the passage of the bridge. It was carried by assault; 
but the garrison had previously broken down one of the 
arches, and had built an additional work at the other es- 
Oct. tremity. A few days afterwards, as the English eom- 
23. mander stood at a windpw in one of the tjawera of the 
fort, and was carefully examining the defences of the 
city, a shot was fired at him from the rampart. He saw 
the flash and attempted to withdraw ; but the ball tore 
away the iron of the casement, and so lacerated his fiice, 
j)m,_ that he died in the course of tlie next week*. Thecom-, 
3. mand devolved on the earl of Suffolk, who received se- 
veral reinforcements, and succeiisively established bis 
men in different posts round the city. They were lodged 
in huts, and covered from the fire of the besieged by in- 
trenchments of earth. But the walls were of such ex- 
tent, and Ihe intervals between these posts, which were 
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called basliles, were ao spacious, that often in the night 
supplies of men and provisions forced their way into tha 
place ; for which purpose Chatles had established im- 
mense magazines in the neighbouring city of Bloia*. 

The siege, or rather blockade, continued during ths 
winter. In the beginning of Lent sir John Falstaff left 
Paris with fifteen hundred men, to conduct to Orleans 
four hundred waggons and carts, laden with stores and 
provisions. He had almost reached lite village of Rouvrai 
en Beaiisse, when he received the alarming intelligence a.d, 
tbat the end of Olaremont was advancing to intercept 1429 
him with from four to five thousand cavalry. He halted ?„ 
immediately, surrounded his little army with a circle of 
carriages, and left but two openings, at each of which 
he posted a strong body of archers. It was the middle 
of the night ; and for two hours the attack of the enemy 
was delayed by the disputes among their leaders. Sir 
John Stuart, who commanded the small remnant of the 
Scots in the service of Charles, earnestly eonfended that 
the men-at-arms should dismount: the earl of Clare- 
mont, by the advice of his countrymen, preferred to 
charge on horseback. At three in the morning it was 
agreed that each nation should follow its own judgment. 
An attempt was made to force an entrance at each open- 
ing ; but the cavalry were repulsed liy showers of arrows, 
and the Scots on foot were all slain. About six hundred 
deadbodies were left on the field; and Falstaff continued 
his march in triumph to the camp before Orleans +. In 
the spring the English resumed (heir operations ■ lines 
of communication were drawn from one bastile to auo- 
tber ; and the besieged, seeing themselves invested on 
all sides, proposed, with the permission of Charles, to 
deliver the city into the hands of the duke of Burgundy, 
to be held by him as neutral during the war, for the 
benefit of the duke of Orleans, a captive in England. 
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The regent refused the offer. It was hut just, he saiil, 
that what had heen won with English hlood, should he 
the reward of English valour. In this determinalion 
the Bui^uudian acquiesced with apparent eheecfulness ; 
but the refusal sank deep into his heart ; nor was it for- 
gotten on a subsequent occasion. 

The lail of Orleans was now confidently anticipated ; 
and the most gloomy apprehensions prevailed in the 
councils of the French monarch. Many of those who 
had been the warmest in their professions of attachment 
silently withdrew from his court; and the prince iiim- 
self meditated a retreat into the distant county of Pro- 
vence, perhaps into the friendly kingdom of Scotland, 
when the French throne was saved from ruin by the 
daughter of a small farmer at Domremy, a hamlet in 
Champagne, situate between Neuohateau and Vaucou- 
lours. The wonderful revolution which she accomplish- 
ed, by means apparently supernatural, will justify an 
endeavour to trace the origin and progress of the enthu- 
siasm which, while it deluded, yet nerved and elevated 
the mind of this young and interesting female *. 
Joan d'Are was born about the year 1412. Her edu- 
f d- 1 t d ff f th t f th Ih po g Is 
th ghb 1 d 1 t h d t I d bo 
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Joan was accustomed to visit all these places with her 
companions. But the hermitage was her favourite re- 
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BOrt, where every Saturday she hung up a garland of 
flowers, or burnt a taper of wax in honour of the mother 
of Christ. These her early habits are worthy of notice, 
as they probably served to impress on her mind that 
credulous and romantic character which it afterwards 
exhibited. The child was fond of solitude : whatever 
interested her, became the subject of long and serious 
thought ; and in these day dreams the young enthusiast 
learned to invest with visible forms the creations of her 
own fancy. She was but twelve yeavs old, when, walk- *■ ° 
ing in her father's garden on a Sunday, she thought 
that she observed a brilliant light on one side, and hwird 
a voice calling on her by her name. She turned, and 
saw, as she believed, the archangel Michael, who told 
her to be good, dutiful, and virtuous, and God would 
protect her. Slie felt abashed in his presence, but at 
his departure wept, wishing that he had taken her with 

Besides religion there was another sentiment, which 
sprung up in the breast of Joan. Young as she was, 
she had heard enough of the calamities which oppressed 
her country, to abhor the unnatural union of the Bur- 
gundians with the English, and to bewail the hard fete 
of her natural sovereign, driven by rebels and sti-angers 
from the throne of hia fathers. The inhabitants of 
Domremy were i-oyalists ; those of the neighbouring 
village of Marcey, Burgundians : the two parties fre- 
quently met, quarrelled and fought; and these petty 
feuds served to rivet the attention of the girl on this Aug. 
most exciting subject. At length arrived the news of ■ 
the disastrous battle of Vemeuil. She witnessed the 
despair of her parents and neighbours ; and learned 
from them, that there remained but one source of hope 
for her country, the possible accomplishment of a tra- 
ditionary prophecy, that from Bois-chesnu, the adjoining 
forest of oalts, would come a maid, destined to be the 
saviour of France. 

Such a prediction was likely to make a deep impres- 
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sion on the mind of Joan. One day, when she was 
alope, tending her iafher's flock, she again heard the 
voice, and saw the form of the archangel; hut he waa 
now accompanied hy two females, the saints Catherine 
and Margaret, names, it should he ohsen-ed, familiar 
to her, for they were the patronesses of the parish 
church. He announced to her that she was the woman 
pomted out by the pi-opheey ; that hers was the impor- 
tant commission to conduct her sovereign to Rheims 
preparaloiy to his coronation; that with this view she 
ought to apply to Baudricouit, govei-nor of Vaucouleurs, 
for tlie means of access to the royal presence ; and that 
Lathenne and Mai^^aret would accompany her as guides 
and monitors, whom it was her duty to obey. It is plain 
that the enthusiast raistoot for realities the workings 
of her own imagination. Even she herself in her more 
sober moments, waa appalled at the idea of so extra- 
ordinary a mission, and her confidence was shaken by 
the mcreduhty and disapprobation of her parents. But 
" her voices." as she called them, reiterated tlie com- 
mand: they reprimanded her for her disobedience; and 
she began to fear that any longer delay miffht be a sin 
which would endanger her salvation. 

It chanced that a marauding party of Burgundians 
compelled the inhabitants of Domremy to seekan asylum 
in Neufohateau. The village was plundered, and the 
church reduced to a heap of ruins. Oa their departure 
the fugitives returned, and the sight wound up the 
^ enthusiasm of Joan to the highest pitch. She escaped 
ggfrom her pai-ents, prevailed on an uncle to accompany 
,j_ her, and announcedher mission to Baudricourt. Thou'>-|i 
he treated her with ridicule, she waa not discourage'd, 
but remained at Vaucouleurs, where her pretensions 
gradually transpired, and made her the object of public 
curiosity. The duke of Lorrain, who laboured under 
an incurable disease, applied to her as a woman pos- 
sessed of supernatural powers; but she answered with 
her characteristic simplicity, that she had na miisioii 
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lo him : he had never been named to her by " her 

At length the governor, who had deemed it his duty *.d. 
to communicate her history to the dauphin, received ''•29. 
an order to forward her to the Fj'eneh court. To pene- 
trate from Vaucouleurs on the eastern border of Cham- 
pagne to Chinon in Tourraine, a distance of one hun- 
dred and fifty leagues, through a long tract of country, 
of which one portion was possessed by hostile garrisons, 
and the other perpetually infested by parties of plun- 
derers, was a perilous and almost hopeless attempt. But Feb. 
Joan was conftdeiit of success- On horseback,.3ndiaI9. 
male attire, with an escort of seven persons *, she passed 
without meeting an enemy; and on the tenth dayat^eb. 
Fierbois, a few miles from Chinon, announced to Charles ^^ 
her arrival and object. That she should have come 
safe, was thought miraculous; yet two days were spent 
in deliberation : she might be, it was wisely contended, 
an emissaryof the devil; and to elucidate this important 
question, a commission was appointed to receive her 
answers to certain interrogatories. The report proved 
ikvouiable : after much delay and vacillation, an hour 
was fixed for her admission to the royal presence; and 
the poor maiden of Domremy was ushered into a spa- 
cious hall, lighted up with fifty torches, and filled with 
some hundreds of inighls, among whom Charles him- 
self had mixed unnoticed, and in plain attire. Joan 
entered without embarrassment; the glare of the lights, 
the gazeofthe spectators did not disconcert her. Singling 
out the dauphin at the first glance, she walked up to 
him with a firm step, bent her knee, and said, " God 
" give you good hfe, gentle king." He was surprised, 
but replied; " I am not the king, he is there," pointing 
at the same time to a different pait of the hall. " In 
" the name of God," she eselaimed, " it is not' they, 

•ThefBCOrlamtistcdofliDT biolher Pel?r, Hie salgneHrs de Meti mi 
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" but you are the king. Most noble lord dauphin, 
" I am Joan ttie maid, sent on the part of God to aid 
* you and the kingdom, and by his order I announce 
" to you that you will be crowned in the city of 
*' Rheims *." Charles took her aside ; spent some time 
with her in earnest CMiversation, and, rejoining the 
company, afflrmed ihsX she had discovered to him se- 
crets of his own, which could not have beea communi- 
cated to her by agency merely human. The following 
day, " the maid" (so she was now called) made her 
eppearanc* in public and on horseback. From her look 
she was thought to be in her sixteenth or seventeenth 
year; her figure was slender and graceful, and her 
long black locks fell in ringlets on her shouldei's. She 
ran a course with the lance, and managed her horse, 
with ease and dexterity. The crowd burst into shouts 
of admiration: they saw in her something more than 
human ; she was a knight descended il'om heaven for 
the salvation of France t. 

Had the pretensions of "the maid" been apolitical 
artifice to raise the desponding spirits of his followers, 
Charles would h^ve seized the pi-esent moment to lead 
them against the enemy. But opposite opinions divided 
his council. Many, instead of seeking to avail them- 
selves of the public delusion, were afraid of being de- 
luded themselves. She was said to be sent to them from 
heaven : but was it not possible that she might be an 
imp IVom hell ? To elucidate this grave and obscure 
question, Joan was examined and re-examined by a 
committee of theologians, by the parliament of Poitiers, 
and by the whole body of the privy councillors ; and 
three weeks elapsed before the king would consent to 
acknowledge her in her supernatural character. That 
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interval she spent in seclusion and pnjei ; and then 
was exhibited a second lime to the multitude, sitting 
on a grey charger with hei hanner borne before her, 
and armed at all points as, a knighL The air resounded 
with acclamations laen of eieiy rank caught the en- 
thusiasm ; and thousands offesed their services to follow 
her to battle. She herself was eager to pi-ove in action 
th.4 truth of her pretensions : but the king checked her 
impetuosity, and coolly watched the effect of her pre- 
seneo both on the English as well as on his own subjects. 

Care had been taken that the history of " the maid" 
should bo communicated with due exajj'geration to the 
besieging aiTQj before Orleans. At first it was received 
with scorn and derision ; soon it began to make im- 
pression on the more credulous ; from them the alarm 
was gradually communicated to their neighbovirs; and 
at last men of the stoutest hearts shrunk from tlie task of 
encountering a supernatural though female champion. 
It was in vain that Suffolk and his oiHcers sought to 
check and subdue this dangerous feeling. If tliey called 
her an impostor, appeal was made to the wonders attri- 
but«d to her by report: if a sorceress, the men replied 
that they feared no mortal like themselves, but were 
not a match for tlie spirits of darkness. 

Sixty bastiles or forts, erected in a circle round Or- 
leans, had effectually intercepted ihe communication 
with the country ; and the horrors of famine were al- 
ready felt within the walls, when it was resolved by the 
French cabinet to make a despeiate effort to throw a 
supply of provisions into the city. A strong body of 
men.nnder some of the bravest ofBeers in Frauce, as- 
sembled at Blois, and "the maid" solicited and obtained 
permission not only to join, but also to direct, the expe- 
dition. She was received as an envoy from heaven, 
and began the exorcise of her supernatural authority 
by expelling aU women of loose character from the army, 
and calling on the men to prepare for combat by ex- 
ercises of devotion. To S uffolk, Glasdale and Pole, the 
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English commanders, slie sent orders in the name of 
God to withdraw fiom France, and return to their native 
country : to the chiefs of her own nation she promised 
complete success, if they would cross the Loire, and 
march holdly through La Beance and the quarters of 
the enemy. But they w*i-e not disposed to saeriflce 
their own plans to the suggeslions of an inexperienced 
Jmril enthusiast. Dunois, the governor of Orleans, taking 
29, advantage of her ignorance of the countiy, proceeded 
by la Sologne on the left bank, and. prevailing on her 
to cross the i-iver with him in a boat, led her secretly 
into Orleans, where she was received by the citizens 
with lighted torches and acclamations of joy. The 
relieving paity had also embarked in boats, and endea- 
voured to reach Orleans by water : but the wind and 
current forced them back : they landed, crossed by the 
bridge at Blois, and were thus compelled to pursue Uie 
route previously pointed out by *' the maid.'^ Her pro- 
mise, however, or prediction was verified. The besiesjers 
did not stii- from their eatrenehments, and the convoy 
entered the city. 

From this moment it became dangerous to dispute 

the celestial mission of Joan. Her presence created 

in the soldiers a spirit of daring and a confidence of 

success, which mig-ht perhaps be guided, but could not 

be restrained by the authority of their leaders. Day 

May after day sallies were made, and the strongest of tlie 

4. Enghsh forls, the bastiles of St. Loup, and St. Jean le 

o. blanc and Augustus, and !es Tourneiles, successively 

■ fell into the hands of the assailants. On every occasion 

" the maid" was to be seen in the foremost rank, with 

her banner displayed, and encouraging her countrymen 

by her voice and gestures: but at the storming of the 

Tourneiles, whilst she was in the act of plantin" the 

first ladder against the wall, an arrow passed though 

an opening in her corslet, and fixed itself between the 

chest and the shoulder. Her companions conveyed her 

out of the crowd; the wound was dressed; and the 
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heroine, after a few minutes spent in prayer, rqoined 
the combatanta. At her appearance the assailants re- 
doubled their efforts, and the fort was won. 

Suffolk, disconcerted by these repealed losses, and 
warned by the desponding countenances of his followers, 
called in the night a council of war, and determined to 
raise the siege. At dawn the English army was seen May 
at a short distance from the walls, drawn up in battles, 
ari-ay, and bra-ring the enemy to fight in the open field ; 
but " the maid" forbad any man to pass the (fates of 
the city. It was Sunday, she said, a day to be spent 
in prayer and not in battle. Suffolk waited some hours 
in vain : at length he gave the signal: the long line 
of foi-ts, the fruit of so many months' labour, was in- 
stantly in flames; and the soldiers, with feelings of 
shame and regret, turned their backs to the city. The 
authority of Joan prevented any pursuit", and Suffolk 
having distributed his men in the neighbouring for- 
tresses, inibrmed the regent that he should be able to 
maintain his position till the arrival of reinforcements 
ti'om Paris. 

Butitwas not the intention of Charles to allow his 
enemies the leisure to breathe. The earl of Suffolk was juna 
soon besieged in Jargeau, aud the place on the tenth 12. 
day was carried by storm. The JIaid of Orleans (she 
had now received this addition to her former appellation) 
led the assailants, and reached the top of the wall, from 
which, by a stroke on the head, she was precipitated into 
the ditch. As she lay, unable to rise, she continued to 
exhort her friends with her voice. " Forward, country- 
" men," she exclaimed, " fear nothing: the Lord has 
" delivered them into our hands." During the assault 
an unguarded corner had been discovered ; the French 
poured into the place ; more than three hundred of the 
garrison perished; and Suffolk with the remainder 
fell into the hands of the enemy. Of the officer, who 
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ne thousand men. He halted at Palay : but the enemy 
. advanced to the town ; and the time for preparation was 
lost in unavailing debate. Sir John Falstaff proposed 
to retreat with expedition: Talbot refused to show hia 
back to the eaemy. He dismounted, and after a sbarp 
action was made prisoner, with the loss of twelve hun- 
dred men. Falstaff fled in the Vfeginning of the action ; 
and in punishment of his cowardice was condemned to 
forfeit the garter. He proved, however, to the satis- 
faction of the regent, that to flght with men so dispirited 
as were the soldiers at Patay, was not to avoid diagi'ace, 
but to invite defeat. His excuse was admitted, and 
he recovered his former honours. 

Joan had always declared that the object of her mis- 
sion was twofold, the liberation of Orleans, and the 
coronation of the king at Rheims. Of these the first 
had been accomplished, and she vehemently urged the 
execution of the second. Though to penetrate as far 
as Rheims was an enterprise of difficulty and danger, 
though every mtermediate forliesswaain the possession 
of the English or the Bui^undians, Charles determined 
to trust to his own fortune and the predictions of his 
inspired deliverer. Having sent a strong division of 
troops to alarm the ftontiers of Normandy, and another 
to insult those of Guienne, he commenced his march 
with an army of ten thousand cavalry. At Auxerre the 
citizens refused to admit Lim within their walls; but 
they supphed him with provisions, and engaged to imi- 
tate the conduct of the other cities. Those of Troyes, 
after a debate of four days, opened their gates. The 
inhabiiaiifs of Chalons spontaneously sent him the keys 
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of the town; and the citizens of Rheima, having ex-jujy 
pelled the Burgundian garrison, received him with the IG. 
most flattering testimonies of juy *. The coronation 
was performed in the usual manner: but as none of 
the peers of France attended, Charles appointed pEOxiesJuly 
to perform their duties. During the ceremony, the !?■ 
maid, with her banner unfurled, stood by the king's 
side : as soon as it was over, she threw herself on her 
knees, embraced his feet, deckred her mission accom- 
plished, and with tears solicited his leave to return to 
her former station. But the king was unwilling to 
lose the services of one who had hitherto proved so 
useful; and at bis earnest request she consented to re- 
main with the army, and to strengthen that throne, 
which she had in a great measure established. This, 
unexpected revolution in the relative situation of the 
two parties, while it afflicted the duke of Bedford, stimu- 
lated him to new exertions. He obtained fresh as- 
surances rf fidelity from the duke of Burgundy, wilh- 
drew five thousand men from his Norman garrisons, 
and received an equal number from his uncle Beaufort; 
who had raised a small army for Uie chimerical purpose 
of suppressing the Bohemian Hnssitest. Witli these 
he went in pursuit of Charles, who, unwilling to stake 
his crown on the uncertain event of a battle, avoided 
him with equal industry. Weary of this useless labour, , 
he wrote to tl e king a letter, in which he charged him 7^ 
w th delud g the people with the impostures of a dis- 
solute won a and the sermons of an apostate friar; 
req c 1 h m 1 ke a loyal prince to name a day and a 
place whe e they might meet in the county of Brie ; 
prom sed that jf a stable peace could be made with a 
man vho 1 "tA olated his word tq the late duko of Bur- 
gundy, and stained himself with innocent blood, ha 
would condescend to reasonable conditions ; and if not, 
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he offeroJ to fight him hand to hand, that from the issue 
of the combat the world might know whose claim waa 
fiivoured by Heaven. To so uncourteous a message 
Charles did not vouchsaie an answer : but what the duke 
eould not efieot. was brought about by accident ; and 
in the neighbourhood of Senlis the two armies unde- 
signedly came in sight of each other. The English, 
inferior in number, prepared for the flght after their 
usual manner: the French officers. Hushed with suc- 
cess, impatiently demanded the signal of battle. But 
the defeats of Azinoourt and Verneuil had taught Charles 
not to relv on mere superiority of number. He con- 
sulted the maid her inspiration had deserted her 
since the e\pedi1ion to Rheims. Sometimes she ad- 
vised, at others dissuaded an engagement : two days 
were pasied in dehberition ; and on the third, after a 
few sharp skirmishes the armies separated as if it had 
been by mutual consent The regent hastened into 
Normandj ind repulsed the constable, who had pene- 
trated into that ducli) and Charles, at the solicitation 
of his female ehimpion took advantage of the duke's 
absence to m^ke in attempt on the capital. Soissons, 
Senlis, Beau^dis and St Denis opened their gates, 
^p(_ He advanced to Montmartre, published an amnesty, 
12. and directed an assault on the fauxbourg of St. Honorfi. 
Tiie action listed four hours. At its very commence- 
ment Join recei\el a dangerous wound, waa thrown 
into the ditch and lay there unnoticed, till she was 
discovered m the esening and carried off by a parly 
sent to seaich aftei her Charles, mortified by fie ob- 
stinate resistance of the Parisians, retired to Bourges ; 
whilst the maid, looking on her wound as an admoni- 
tion from Heaven that her commission had ceased with 
the coronation at Rheims, consecrated her armour to 
God in the church of St. Denis, Herservices, however, 
were still wanted. At the solicitation of her sotereion 
she consented to resume the profession of arms, and 
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accepted a patent of nobUity for herself and her family, Det. 
accompanied with a grant of income equal to that of an 29. 

While the severity of the weather suspended the ope- 
rations of war, both parties endeavoured to strengthen 
theniselvea by means of negotiation. It was more than 
suspected that the duke of Burgundy began to repent 
of his alliance with England ; and bis fidelity was 
tempted by an honourable emhassy from Charles, who 
offered him evei7 reasonable satisfection for the murder 
of his father. By tbe majority of his council the pro- 
posal was cheerfully received : but the influeace of his 
sister, the duchess of Bedford, fixed the wavering senti- 
ments of her brother; and the duke, in consideration 
of tbe payment of twenty-five thousand nobles, engaged a.d. 
to assume tbe command of the united army at the com- ''*'"*■ 
mencement of spring. He undertook to reduce the city ^^'^^' 
of Compe^ne ; and the maid was selected to raise the 
siege. On her march she met an inferior force of Bur- 
gundians, defeated it after an obstinate resistance, and 
ordered its commander, Franquet, to be bebeaded on j^ 
the spotf. On the very evening of her arrival sbeys. 
surprised the post of Marigni r but reinfcroements 
poured iu from every quarter, and in a short time the 
assailants turned tbeir backs. The heroine immediately 
took the command of the rear-guard, and repeatedly 
facing about, repulsed the pursuers. At last, however, 
her men were broken ; an archer pulled ber from her 
horse ; and, as she lay on the ground, she surrendered 
to the bastard of VundSme. The shouts of the allied 
army announced to the besieged the fate of their heroine, 
who was conducted to the quarters of John of Lusem- 
Durgh, and after some months was sold by him to the 
regent. Tliougii the garrison was grieved, it was not 
dismayed by this accident; and the place defied the 

•MoiiBtrel.iUea. Mfoi. »iH. 837- 
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power of the enemy, till the siege was raised by tho 
approach of the French army under the marshal de 

The unfoftunate maid was treated with neglect bf 
bur friends, with eraeltyby her enemies. If ever prince 
had been indebted to a subjecl, Charles VII. was in- 
debted to Joan d'Arc. She had dispelled the terror 
with which success had invested the English ai-ms, had 
re-animated the couraf;e of tlie French soldiery, and 
had firmly established the king on the throne of hia 
ancestors. Yet, from the moment of her captivity she 
appears to liave been forgotten. We read not of any 
sum offered for her ransom, or attempt made to alleviate 
the rigonr of her confinement, or notice taken of her 
trial and execution. Her eDthusiasm had produced 
the promised effect ; and when it was no longer wanted, 
the Jealousy of the French commanders was not dis- 
pleased at the removal of a female and plebeian rivaL 

By the humanity of later ages, the life of the prisoner 
of war is considered as sacred; a few centuries ago he 
remained at the mercy of the captor, who might retain 
him in custody, liberate him for money, or put him to 
death f. Avarice, however, generally prevailed over 
cruelty or resentment ; and the wealth to be obtained 
from die ransom of prisoners was one of tho most powerful 
inthicements to military service. Yet, even the present 
war had furnished several instances> in .which captives, 
distinguished for their ferocity or obstinacy, had suffered 
death ; and the recent execution of the celebrated Bur- 
gundian leader, Franquet, made it doubtful whether 
the maid herself did not approve of the practice. Had, 
therefore, her enemies dealt with her in the same mau- 

•Mera.TOi.ibid. Monstrelt*, 59-67, Hflwaspresenlnl tlie tima.ami 
praKmHielrlivei. Vol.ilha™. " """ ' o I tttr to 
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nei', though her partisans might have lamented her fate, 
they could not have charged them with injustice* : but 
tiie bishop of Beauvais, in wliose diocese she had been 
takun, claimed the right of trying her in his court on 
an accusation of sorcery and imposture +. It is generally 
supposed that this claim was made at the suggestion of 
tlie duke of Bedford, who trusted that the general belief 
of her supernatural mission would yield to the con- 
demnation of an ecclesiastical ttibunaJ. That he con- 
sidered hec an agent of the devil, ia evident from one 
of his own letters J: and the history of her trial shows 
that the same opinion had been imbibed by the creduHty 
of her judges. The inquiry was opened at Rouen: on a.d. 
sixteen different days she was brought to the bar; thel^^l, 
questions with her answers, were laid before the uni- ^g_ ' 
versity of Paris ; and the opinion of that body concurred 
with the ju(^ment of the court Still the sentence was 
delayed from day to day ; and repeated attempts were 
made to save her from the punishment of death, by in- 
ducing her to make a frank and explicit confession. 
But the spirit of the heroine continued undaunted : she 
proudly maintained that she had been the ii^pired mi- 
nister of the Almighty ; and repeated her conviction 
that she was often favoured with visits fi-om the arch- 
angel Michael, and the saints Margaret and Catherine. 
The fatal day, however, arrived, and the captive was 
placed at the bar : but, when the judge had prepared 
to pronounce sentence, she yielded to a sudden impulse 
of terror, subscribed aa act of abjuration, and, having 
promised upon oath never more to wear male attire, 
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90 HENEYV,. [CHAP., I. 

was remanded ta her former place of eonfinement. Her 
enthuaiaara, however, revived in the solitude of a prison ; 
her cell was again peopled wiih celestial visitants, and 
new scenes of military glory opened to her imt^ination. 
An impai'tial observer would have pitied and respected 
the mental delusion with which she was afflicted : the 
credulity of her judges condemned her, on the charge 
of having relapsed into her former errors She was 
led bh g d t ggl t tb t 1 d d th 

p tal n f h [y d I f k h 1 11 1 

saw th fi k dl d t h f t &h 11 b rst t 
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ceremony of coronation was believed to consecrate the 
person, and conflrra tho right of the sovereign. No 
sooner had Charles been crowned at Rheims, than the 
duke of Bedford determined that his nephew should 
A.D. he also crowned at the same place. The young king, 
J^^-as a preparatory step, received the regal unclion at 
g ""■ Westminster in his eighth year ; fcom which moment 
the title of protector was suppressed, and that of prime 
counsellor only retained +. But the poverty of the ejt- 
A.n. chequEj, joined to the unlowai'd events of the war, re- 
1430. tarded his progress ; and six months elapsed before he 
^P"lwas enabled to leave England. At length the sums 
necessary for his journey were raised by loan : the car- 
dinal of Winchester consented to accompany him ; and 
the duke of Gloucester was appointed the king's lieu- ' 

• Meyer, 318. 317- Mcm.viiL 337— WIS. Twfutj-llve jeors JaUr thJi 
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tenant during liia absence. Ho proceeded fo Rouen: jjay 
but the prospect of penetrating to Rheims grew fointer 
every day ; and at tile end uf eighteen laoiitha it was 
determined that the coronation should take place in 
Paris. In November, 1431, attended by the chief of 
the English nobility, and three thousand horse, he leit 
Pontoise, and was met on the road by the clei^, the 
pailiament, the magistrates, and the citizens of the 
capital. Triumphal arches had been erected : mysteries 
were performed, and devices were exhibited to honour 
and entertain the young king. But under these public 
demonstrations of joy, the Parisians could mth diffi- 
culty conceal their forebodings of subsequent calamities. 
The coronation of Henry bore but little resemblance to j^^'^" 
the coronation of theirnative monarchs. Theceremony 
was performed by an English prelate, the cardinal of 
Winchester; the high offices of state were filled by 
foreigners, or by natives of inferior rank ; and no prince 
of the blood royal of France, not one of the lay peers, Dec. 
not even the duke of Burgundy attended to grace the ^^ 
court of the new king. After a few days Henry, was .'.g^i 
re-conducted to Rouen; where he resided a year, and i^eb, 
then returned by Calais to England'. S, 

During the king's absence in France the duke of 
Gloucester had displayed his zeal for religion and the 
public tranquillity, by the suppression of riola and in- 
surrections ia several counties, occasioned by the circu- 
lation of seditious handbiUs, and the spread of the Lol- 
lard doctrine, that priests ought not to be " possessioners," 
and that among Christians all things ought to be in 
common. He spent the summer in moving from place 
fo place, attended by one of the judges, and inllioting 
the penalty of death on the guilty: hut it appears that 
his loyalty and religion were inspired and invigorated ,*■„",■ 
by his passion for money. In the month of May he de- \i^^ 
manded and obtained from the council a reward ofji*^ 
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July 500 marks ; in July he made another demand, and 
J6> received an equal sum : his rapacity was not yet satis- 
fied, and in Novembei: the lords consented that he 
Nov. ^^^""'^ ^ entitled to a yearly salary of 6000 mariis 
m, during the king's absence, and of 50U0 after tlie king's 
Ifl. i-eturn, but on condition that he should perform Iiis duty 
without making any additional claim for particular ser- 

The war languished during the two following years. 
Its duration Lad impoverished and exhausted hoth par- 
ties : hut, if they were unable through weakness to act 
with vigour, they were equally unwilling through prido 
to put an end to the contest. In 1432 happened an 
event which inclined the balance in favour of Charles. 
Tlie duchess of Bedford, whose inliuence with her hus- 
band and brother had kept tt^ether the discordant ma- 
terials of wHich the confederacy waa composed, died 
in November; and the precipitate union of the regent 
A.D. with Jacquetta of Luxemburg, a vassal of the Burgun- 
1433.dian, hastened its dissolution. Philip's disapprobation 
May Wits received by the duke with anger and contempt : 
* ' otficious friends were not wanting to widen the broach 
by their malicious suggestions ; and so marked and 
public was the alienation of the two princes, that when 
the cardinal of Winchester laboured to eifect a recon- 
ciliation, and had brought them both within the walls 
of St. Omer, he could not induce them to speak to each 
otherf. This propitious opportunity was not lost by 
the ministers of Charles, who employed eveiy expedient 
to detach the Burgundian from his allies. He had now 
taken ample revenge for the murder of his father: his 
prejudices and his interest were intimately connected 
with the cause of his native sovereign ; and the wishes 

•SeoF^byan,602,Chn>i.. of Lunrion, 119. Hall, 166. AclsntCoun. ii-. 
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of his council and subjects ran in the same channei. 
If he still adhered to a league which he now hated and 
condemned, it was in consideration of his oath not to 
make peace without the consent of the EngUsli. To 
remove the difficulty it was suj^eated in a conference 
between him and his bi-otheis-in-law, the duke of Bour- 
bon, and the constable of France, to attempt a general 
pacification under the mediation of the pope, as the 
common father of Chriatian princes. 

To this proposal Eugeniua IV. gladly acceded ; and a. d. 
in 1 435 was held the congress of An:as, the most illus- 1435, 
frioua meeting for political purposes which Europe had 
yet witnessed. The duke of Burgundy, the most raag- 
iiiflcent prince of the age, summoned to his court all the 
nobility of his states ; the pontiff was represented by the 
cardinal of Santa Croce ; and the council of Basil, which 
was then sitting, by the cardinal of Cyprus ; the interests 
of the young Henry were supported by his gi'eat-uncle 
cardinal Beaufort, with twenty-sis colleagues, half 
French and half English*; and Charles sent a legation Aug, 
of twenty-nine noblemen and ministers, at the-head of 1^- 
whom were the duke of Bourbon and the constable. 
To these were added envoys from the kings of Sicily, 
Norway, Denmark, and Poland, from many of the 
princes of Germany and Italy, and from the cities of 
Flanders and the Hanse Towns. The first days were 
spent in faastings, tournaments, and parties of pleasure; 
but even in these the cordiality between the Burgun- 
dians and French was sufficiently apparent to awaken 
the jealousy and apprehensions of the English. Tile 
cardinal' of Santa Croce opened the conferences with a 
common-place hai'angue on the ravages and evils of 
war; and projects and counterprojecta were exchanged 
for several days : but the pretensions of the two courts 
were so opposite and extravagant, that every hope of 
paeiflcation speedily vanished t. Both the cardinals 
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mediators and tho Burgundian ministera had been 
gained by the French. The former openly Ijlaracd the 
inflexibility of the English; the latter lind prepared fot 
signature a treaty of amity between their master and 
Charles. To spare himself the mortification of witness- 
Sept, ing so unfavourable a transaction, the cardinal of Win- 
6. Chester, wiih hi3 colleagues, departed from the scene of 
negotiation ; and three weeks afterwaids peace was pro- 
***?'■ claimed between France and Burgundy, The conditions 
had been dictated by Philip ; that Charles should express 
his sorrow for the murder, and engage to punish the 
murderers of the late duke, and should surrender to 
Philip several fortresses as a security for the payment of 
four hundred thousand crowns. As soon as the treaty 
had been a^ed, the French negotiators, falling on 
their knees iu presence of the duke, begged pardon for 
the murder of his father; and he laying his hands on 
a golden cross placed before the eucharist, solemnly 
declared that ho forgave the king from h^ heart. The 
cardinals then absolved him and his lords from the oath 
of alhance with England. To conclude the ceremony, 
the barons on each side, according to the custom of the 
age, swore to enforce the observance of the treaty. Tlie 
inutility and impiety of such oaths- were shown by the 
remark of the lord of Launay, who, when it came to 
his turn, exclaimed ; " This is the sixth peace to 
" which I have sworn since the beginning of the war. 
" The Bve first were all broken. But as for this, what> 
" soever others may do, I declare before God that 1 
" will observe it *." 

To detail the complex but unimportant operations of 
the war during the ten following years would be a tedi- 
ous and intricate task. The leading particulars under 
different heads may suffice to gratify the curiosity of the 
Ssptreader. 1. Before the dissolution of the congress of 
14. Arras, the duke of Bedford expired at Rouen. He left 

• ^foaEtrel. ii. Ill3-il9. Mayer. 32a 
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the reputation of a prudent stateEman, and a lirave an& 
experienced general ; and his name was long and »- 
gpBctlully remembered by bis enemies as well as his 
countrymen. He was buried in the cathedral on the 
right hand of the b%h altar ; and when aume years later 
it waa suggested fo Louis X'- to remove his bones to a 
less honourable situation, the monarcli angrily replied: 
" I will not war with the remains of a prince who wu 
"once a match for your fathers and mine; and who, 
" were he now olive, would make the proudest of ub 
" tremble. Let his ashes rest in peace, and may the AI- 
" mighty have mercy on his sou! * 1" 

2. To the duke of Bedford succeeded Richard duke 
of York: hut before his arrival Paris had returned to 
the obedience of its native sovereign. The citizens had 

. always- been attached to the Burgundiaus, and with 
them were willing to transfer their services ftom Henry 
to Charles. The gate of St. Jacques was betrayed in a.d, 
the night to Adam de I.isle, and the count de Dunois : ^^^ 
chains thrown across the streets prevented the arrival ^J"' 
of the English; the lord Willoughby with the garrison 
retired into the bastile ; and an honourable capitulation 
freed the capital from the dominion of strangers. The 
duke landed in Normandy with eight thousand men. 
He soon reduced the towns which had revolted or sur- 
rendered to the enemy ; and John lord Talbot, after^ 
wards earl of Shrewsbury, by his activity and courage 
restored the reputation of the English arms. He defeated 
near Rouen a body of French, who had been invited by 
the treachery of the inhabitants ; and soon afterwards, 
taking advantage of a fall of snow, surprised the town of 
Pontoise with a body of men, who, dressed in white, had *, d. 
concealed themselves in the ditch. Thence he spread 1437. 
destflation and terror to the very wiJls of Paris +. 

3. The duke of Burgundy intended to remain neutral : *■ d- 
the insults of the English and the inclination of hia ^■^* 
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•ubjects draped him into the war. He proved, how- 
ever, a feeble enemy. Some of his nobles refused to 
assist him, on the ground of the fealty which they had 
•worn to the king of England : nor is it improbable that 
he himself felt Some scruple on the same account. This 
is certain, that he never could be induced to face an 
English army. At the request of the people of Flaiidem 
he undertook to reduce Calais ; and the duko of Glou- 
July.cester, who had been oidered to relieve it, sent the Bur- 
Aug. guiidian a challenge to light in the open field : but four 
2, days before his arrival Philip had retired with precipita- 
tion into his own territories. It was in vain that he was 
followed by Gloucester, to whom Henry, as king of 
France, had ridiculously granted the earldom of Flan- 
ders, forfeited, as it was pretended, by the treason of the 
Burgundian *. The nest year Philip besieged the town 
of "Grotoi at the mouth of the Somme. To succour that 
fortress Talhot marched tram Normandy with a small 
army of four thousand men. They spent the night at 
St Valery- the next morning they plunged into the 
water at BlancJietaque ; and, though it reached to their 
breasts, crossed the ford without accideiit. Astonished 
at their boldness the besiegers retired within their hues, 
and the duke withdrew to Abbeville. Talbot ravaged 
the country with impunity: the Burgundians mutinied 
in the camp; and the garrison seized the opportunity 
to pursue them to a considerable distancet. 
1437. -^^ ^''^' ^^^ ^"^^ "f Y"''' was recalled, and succeeded 
May ^y Beauchamp, surnamed the good, earl of Warwick, 
1. with the title of lieutenant-general, and Governor of 
Tj?fl ^"^^"^J' His short administration (for he died at 
Aiiil '" '^^ "''"' *"'" y^^' "'^ ""' distinguished by 

30. *"y remarkable event. Instead of Ihe ravages of 
war, both countries were exposed to a more dread- 

"Rjin, J. 653. Fd[ IhocliargeB btoBablTiylhe dutu sunlnit (lis Edc 
J;?-:r„ ?, V« "" «''™ '■'■ "" ""'"'«■ '™ """""let. IL 125, uDd Aa. 
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fill acourgB in tlie combicett operation of famine and 
pestilence*. 

5. In 1439 the earl of Ricliemont, constable of France 
recovered the city of Meaux in defiance of the lord 
Talbot, who endeavoured lo raiae the siege. But this 
loss vas compensated the next year by the capture of 
Harfleur, which, with the greater portion of Caux, had 
been wrested from Henry in 1 432. The earl of Somer- 
set, with Talbot and many other diatingiL'ahed officers, 
lay before it during several months ; and so secure did 
they consider themselves, that the countess with several 
ladies consented to spend the summer in the midst of 
the camp. The count d'Eu, by order of Charles, at- 
tempted to relieve the place. The besiegers were attacked 
at die same time in four different points by sea and 
land : but every effort to break through their intrench- 
mentG proved ineffectual; the assailants were repulsed 
with considerable loss ; and the garrison surt'endered +, 

6. The complaints of the Parisiaas stimulated Charles ^ ^^ 
to undertake the siege of Pontoise. He invested it with 1441 
twelve thousand men, threw up bastiles, and fortified May. 
them with batteries. Talbot on two occasions succeeded 

in throwing supplies and reinforcements into the place. 
The duke of York, who had been appointed the king's 
lieutenant a second time, arrived with eight thousand 
men, and offered battle to Charles. But the French 
monarch still respected the valour of his opponents, he 
refused to flght without a manifest advant^e, and 
contented liiraself with observing the fords over tiie 

• In England Hie v.ilne tf wheat rose to nhal ivaj tlicn consiJeicd tlie 
enoiTOout price gf tlitee ihilllnei end fo.irpedce the butbel; anA lb* 

though tn I.oDdoD the meichantAiy the impHlaUoii ttl rye ftom Iha Bsltis 

pnmbef of IhoBe who expiivd of want aciil diBpaBe amoDg the lower 
Wyiwat. 430. Muiatiei. ii, 131. laf. Fab.lSS. Ou acconDl of the dan- 
law wiih the omiwioii o( thai UmBons. Rot PmL s. aL 
tMonMrel. 11.03,174, 
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Oise. In the night Talbot made a false attack on the 
Iridge of Beaumont, whUe lower doivn the river four 
men silently crossed to the opposite side in a boat of 
kather, aud drew after them several others. A bridge 
of ropes was now thrown across ; and before any dis- 
covery waa made, six hundred men had sti^ongly in- 
trenched themselves on the left hank. A fruitless 
attempt was made to dislodge them : the French army 
dispersed, and the duke reinforced .the garrison. He 
returned to Normandy, leaving two thousand of the 
enemy in one of the bastiles, which was too strongly 
fortified (o be attacked witk impunity ; and the sarcasm 
of the Parisians compelled Charles to resume the sioge. 
Sept, At length the French got possession of the church of 
6, Notre Dame, which overlooked the walls ; and three 
days afterwards a iiloody hut successful assault restored 
Sept. this imporfant place to the dominion of the French 
'''• monarch*. 

7. In the two next years Charles reduced several for- 
!Iresses in Guienne, while the English spread themselves 
over Picardy, Maine, and Aujou. ITie pope repeatedly 
exhorted the rival powers to lay aside their arms; and 
J439 Isabella, duchess of Burgundy, offered herself as a 
Jan. mediatris equally attached to each party ; to France hy 
31. her marriage with duke Philip, to England by her de- 
scent from John of Ghent, by her mother the queen of 
Portugal. Her efforts were powerfully seconded by 
cardinal Beaufort, who, aware tbat the resourcea,of the 
country and the patience of the people were exliausted, 
proclaimed himself the advocate of peace; hut were 
as strenuously opposed by the duke of Gloucester, who 
would never subscribe to the disgi'ace of surrendering 
to the enemy what his brother had won at the cost of 
so much treasure and blood. The cardinal might rely 
on a majority in the council and among the people ; biit 
was effectually thwarted by the obstinacy of the French 
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caLiiiet, to whom the continuation of war jiromised 
greatei- advantages than any peaue which tlio English 
ministers dared to conclude. Hence the frequent at- 
tempts at negotiation served only to show the superiority 
assumed by one nation, and to excite irritation and 
despondencyin the other*. But the quarrel with Bur- 
gundy, as it involved no great national interest, was 
more easily appeased. It had arisen from resentment 
for the apostacy of the duke: but England, in her 

• The insliuclloin deliTBred to the English negoUalori on one ot these 
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king a iacli ofiniglit or of right, or of '^"i"«'-.''^'[."""',''j'[,'?„™,'5'P,''£ 
theitwhlle''lo leluin at m!"IZ 'fivm ,V°724,Tnd Acts of Coun. v. Sai. 
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endeavour lopuniah him, Iial byth ' f jt' ftl 
trade with Flanders, inflict d 1 V 1 If 

In 1443 Isabella (with h hbiJHrysemt 
have refused to treat ' ) 1 d d p f 

hostilities for an indefin t pe d th tl d k f 
Apr. Y<"''= ■!■■ In the next ye h ff ta t t d tl t 
24. benefit to all the belliger t w d d by tl 

more powerful influence of th d k f i wh 

liad been made prisoner at th b til f Az t d 

after a captivity of tweiity-f yrshdb pe tid 
to revisit his country. Bf hdpt hpd 
down forty thousand noble g se ty f th p j 
mentofeightythousandmo th t m th 

and bound himself to ret t th xp t f th 

year, unless he should pre il CI arles t t t 

a final peace; and Henry h p t d to p y 

liira the money on tho s g tu f th t eaty 
failure of that, on hia retir t pt ty^ H w 
», D. released about the end of th y 1440 I t d f 

1440. eflecting the purpose of hi m f imd h m If 

Nov. eluded from the court by tl t i? f th ■il 

• favourites. Henry was comp 11 d t 1 g tl t 
fixed for his return , and h t 1 gtl g d tl t 
fluence in the council wh h was d to h LI 

abilities. Charles now liste d t 1 gg st 

A. D, favour of peace. The dul h m It d ti If 

1444, Suffolk were the principal negotiators ■ ind though they 
could not induce their respective courts to agree to any 
general basis of pacification concluded an armiatice for 
two years, during which it wat, h ped that some way 
might be discovered of adjuat nq (he opposite claims, 
and reconciling the inteiests, of the contendit g sove- 
reigns f . 

Hitherto the attention of the reader has been occuj led 



Ji. ;13. 730. 761. 767. BUS, So. 

t ItiiftSSO— 839. 
f Hj-m. li. 59-67. 
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with the ponduct of the war in Fiance : this temporary 
suspension of hostilities will afford him leisure to revert 
1o the domestic occurrences of the last twenty years, and 
the miscellaneous incidents, which diversify the history 
of that period, L Before iTames of Scotland was restored a d 
to his throne, at ad d -^ 

between the two g B h 

fully observed ; taj m ta 

ment for the plac is ty L d 

for peace, in ord b fii p is 

nobles, and to en ag 

dinatioti among 1 H co h 

England did not m in re g m 

bassadors of the F la h H 

ancient league b ro ai^ 

give the princess of Scotland in marriage to the dau y 
phin, as soon as the parties should have attained the age 
of puberty. His poverty did not enable liim to offer 
with his daughter a portion becoming her rank : but ke 
assented to what was still more acceptable, an aid of six 
thousand Scottish troops, whenever a fleet for their con- 
veyance should aiTive from France +. To secure his 
friendaliip, Charles made him a grant of the county of Nov. 
Xaintogne, and the lordship of Rochefort, which the king 
ofScotacondescended toholdof the French crown, with 
an engagement fo send the first prince of his blood to per- 
fiirra the accustomed homage^. These treaties alarmed 
the English government. The cardinal of Winchester ob- 
tained a personal interview with James at Durham ; and, il^i, 
whether it were owing to his suggestions, or to the dif- Yab. 
Acuity of providing a sufficient number of vessels, the 



" t Du Tille" ibid. ' Tlie neil mmUi by »' hct 
luted thtU Bftsc iha eiimlsbn oF iha Eiigliah ! 

oC Bani or lbs county of Evnni, M be held a 
Vac. 10, 1138. 
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stipulated ausiliaries never left Scolland *. James even 
threw out some hint of a final pea<-e in lieu of the exist- 
ing truce, to be founded on a marriage between. Henry 
^^ and one of his daughters. The council hastened to profit 
1430. ^y^^ suggestion, and lord Scrope was authorised to 
Jan. negotiate a peace "by way of marriage and otlier lawful 
24. " and honourable means ;" but at the same time, whe- 
ther it were through pride or policy, he was instructed 
not to make the proposal himself, but to draw it artfully 
from the Scottish commissioners. He failed ; made bis 
July. '■^POJ't ^ the council in England and to the king in 
France, and returned to Scotland with new powers to 
conclude a peace "on any terms and in any manner ;" 
an alteration which sufficiently proved the great anxiety 
of the English government to withdraw James from hia 
alUance with Charles, as long as that prince should be 
at war with England t. But the Scottish king adhered 
firmly to his engagemonts with France ; and the upmost 
which the envoy couid accomplish was to renew the 
truce for five years, with an understanding that, if any 
Dpc Scotsmen should sail to ths assistance of the enemies of 
J5. Henry, they might be treated as enemies themselves, 
without any interruption of the harmony between the 

1433 ^^ ""* ^°^ ^*'"^ however, before the French ministry 
Q^j" reminded the Scottish king of his engagements: whilst 
the iord Scrope, if we may believe the Scottish histo- 
rians j, offered on the part of England the cession lo 

• Rym, s. ^09, lla Pell Heconii, 407 8. 
nalrimonii, aepei nailia qiKMUmqUH aim Jicilo el Lioiwila."— Iq pines 
EolScotiLsafl.ST!."'' '™ peiqimmmque ulquiiqium 

tRym.MdAelaofCDon.iif. 19-^.63. 7S. Ibid. i. 483--«SB, By b 

BouUi of 81. Michael's Moanl <n Corawail, aod'all Iha l^iids in" ScJtl.na. 

thatls.as&ra>Icanaadorai«.dil,'nol'a°adjnlBli,° ". "° ' ' 

1 Major, tL 13. Leslie,346. Bnchan, ll. 60. Dnimmoiul (p. 301 ailds 
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Scotland of Berwick, Roxburgh, and the debateal.la 
lands, as the price of a perpetutd peace and allianc*. 
This proposal divided tlie SeoUish parliament. During 
a debate of two days one party maintained that the king 
by his previous treaty with France was precluded from 
listening to the offers of England: the other, that no 
prince could conscientiously bind himself to follow the 
dictates of another in tlie matter of war and peace, con- 
trary to the commands of the gospel, and the mterests 
of his people. They separated without commg to any 
result ; and both the Preach and English envoys faded 
in the object of Iheir missions *. 

Two years later sir Robert Ogle had the presumption 
to pass the borders, and assist a Scottish lord, who had 
taken np arms against the king. He was defeated at 
Piperdan by the earl of Angus. James, irritated by 
this breach of the armisUce, demanded reparation ; but, 
though commissioners were appointed by Henry, and a 
letter was written by him W the king of Scots with h,s ^.j,, 
own hand, the difference was not accommodated . Sus- 143S. 
picious of his intention, the council ordered a fleet of Mar. 
one hundred and eighty sail to ciuise in the German '■ 
ocean, and intercept the princess of Scotland in her way 
to the French coast. She was, however, more fortunate 
than her father had been in similar circumstances ; and 
by steering round the north of Scotland, eluded the 
Ensliah squadron, and reached the port of Rochelle J. 
This new insult determined James to seek revenge mth 
the sword. He summoned every Scot between the ages 
of sixteen and sixty to join his banner ; and, if we may 
believe a native and conlemporary writer, move than 
two hundred thousand men followed him to the siege of 
Roxburgh §. The fall of the fortress was prevented by 
the inconstancy of the king, who. after a few days, on 
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the approach of the earl of Noithumberland, disbanded 
tile army, and hastened to Edinburgh. It were idle to 
enumerate ail the motives to which different writers have 
attributed his conduct; the moat plausible conjecture 
supposes him to have received a hiat of the dark and 
mystei-ious conspiracy, which within six months deprived 
him oflife*. He was succeeded by his son, James II., 
who liad only completed his fifth year; and one of the 
firstaclsoftbenew reignwas the conclusion of a truce 
with Henry till the year 1447 ■f. 

II. England, during this period, exhibited t!ie unusual 
spectacle of two princesses, who, despising the pride of 
birth, had married into the femilies of eoraraoners. 1°. 
Jacquetta of Lusemburgh, after tlie death of the duke 
of Bedford, married sir Richard Wydeville, an English 
gentleman, distinguished bytlie extraoidhiary beauty of 
his person. Wydeville was immediately cast into prison 
for the offence of marrying a tenant of the crown with- 

• 11 «Bs in August (hat he rsiied the tiegt -, at ChrlHlmai he leiaired 
to htifetouriM rasidcnceio the Dominjcin convenl at Penh. Oo thu 
eveBLoDurthflSOlhaf F«bruarv, after diinhtiijrthHvoHl^e. or i>drtiniF vud, 
Willi hie compeii;. he letlredlo hit be<l.ilieniber,aud gs he itgad in hu 

wu luddeuly alarmed bv the cloeb ofariDB. Aware or the dauffer. he 
«&llfld to the ladldi to bolt the door, whiltf he shuuld escape by ilie win- 
4rHr. But the iroa barv wem too cloae to admk a human body between 
them ; and tlie kiiiiEi iHziD^ lb.- tira-touKS. ruebwl [pto an adjoining cIohi, 
IrnnidiedupoaeofttiehoHiilBrKini the floor, snu let himsefrthtDUfii the 
uwrtuia intit the privy. TJie board rmmedlately dropped Into ite A>rmcr 
ntace; abd it Hon appealed tlwt Iheoolee pnmeded from sir HolMrt Qni- 
haiii.wlio, with three hundred hiiih^aoden had scaled the deleaces of the 
monastery. They bnril open the rtoor, broke tlie arm of Colherioe 



Daug^B t^ Ihrongh tiie etieriure ; and duiiog the confue 
i^ates. Sir John Hidl leaped below, aod was Iblhjwed hy his 

above lerrified him by their thieatsi and Uio iinamied : 

traaieal event, publlsliid by Pinkerton. vol. i. App, >o. liii, 
tBym.K.6o9. ^ 
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out the royal license ; liut obtained his liberty on the *•!>• 
payment of a fine of one thousand pounds, and «asl^3?. 
afterwards, out of respect to his wife, created baroa^^'"- 
Rivers *. 2°. Catherine, a daughter of France, the widow 
of the last, the mother of the present sovereign, married 
Owen ap Tudor, a Welsh genlleman, said to be descend- 
ed from tbe celebrated Cadwallader t. It does not ap- 
pear that this marriage was ever formaUy acknowledged ; 
but it was followed by an act of parliament, by which to 
marry a queen dowager without license from the king i, d. 
was made an offence punisliable with the forfeiture of 1418, 
lands and goods J; and, as soon as Catherine was dead, a.d. 
Tudor received a summons at Daventry U> appear in 1437 
person before the king. At his demand a safe conduct J*"- 
was granted him, but afterwards violated. Ho escaped ^^^ 
fram prison, was retaken, and escaped a second time. 
With the real cause of this severity we are not acquaint- 
ed: the act of parliament had passed after his marriage, 
and there is no mention made of it in the acts of the 
council : froiQ the expre^ions used there it may perhaps 
be inferred that he had done or said something to raise 
apprehensions, that sprung, as was pretended, from the 
ancient princes of Wales, and proud of his alliance by 
marriage with the royal families of England and France, 
Owen ap Tudor might be tempted to re-enact the part 
of Owen Glendower, and might, like that chieftain, meet 
with willing and enthusiastic support from the national 
predilections of his countrymen $. However that may 



wereplaad uddi 



bning, on whii^h it aught to ba fou 
the ftFlloning nomnbnuioa linve bei 
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have been, Tudor, afber his second escape, was suffered 
to remain without molestation. Henry acknowledged 
J. D. hia BonB by Catherine for brotherB, and created Edmund 
li52. earl of Eichmond, and Jasper earl of Pembroke ; Owen, 
the youngest, beoame a monk in the abbey of West- 
Eoinster. 

III. It was probably owing to this marriage that Heni-y, 
when ho was only in his third year, had been taken out 
of the hands of his mother, and intrusted to the care of 
»,D. dame Alice Botiller, to whom as his governess the in- 
1424. fant monarch was made to give authority by special war- 
rtb. ,u„t, and with the advice of the council, to chastise him 
'■• from time to time, in reasonable wise, as the case might 
require, without being subsequently called to account *. 
^. n. From the tuition of dame Alice he passed In his seventh 
1428. year to the chai^ of the earl of Warwick, who, in his 
June patent of appointment, was ordered to look to the health 
and safety of the royal person, to watch over the educa- 
tion of his pupil in morals and virtue, in literature and 
the languages, in manners and courtesy, and in all the 
acquirements which bectnne a great king ; and to cbns- 
Use his negligence or disobedience iii such manner as 
other princes of the same age were wont to be chas- 
tised 1'. But when Henry hadreached his eleventh yeai', 
Warwick applied to the council for more ample powers. 
He found that officious persons, to make their court to 
the sovereign, had filled his mind with notions of hia 
own importance, and that he would no longer submit 
j^ ,j_ to the punishments, which it was occasionally deemed 
1432. necessary to inflict. The earl therefore demanded au- 
Nov. thority to appoint or dismiss the persons composing tile ■ 
^'* royal household; to prevent anystranger ftom speaking 

cas reqiieieiK. IWd. I'iL 143. TWa 'Sdvia MWro to ^BriervlcJ^wit .-d 
a pension toe life atilil.. to «hjch mioilier o(tbtn; mirks nna <inei»a>rj( 

to the nnrsea of bla chiWten. Im. ClAs. T iw!"'?^ : bal''lh"'^iirs4'3 
HeutjV.Vl. VIL teceived Mi. per nunwn as long ,s ilie ting pleas,. J. 
»n.i.m- '■'"■" ^ K?J!;; nlW EotPafuv.sli.'"'^' 
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witK the king unless it were in presence of one of tlie 
four knights of the body ; and to Temovehira from place 
to place as he saw it necessary for his health or security. 
He also required the council to admonish the king in a 
body, of the necessity of obedienee to his preceptor, and 
to promise that thoy would stand by him, if on account 
of chastisement his pupil should conceive any antipathy 
against him*. All these dumands were granted. It 
was, however, impossible to exclude flatterers flom the 
prince ; who, at their suggestions, in his fourteenth year j, „^ 
demanded to be admitted into the council, and to be 1434, 
made acquainted with the manner in which tie concerns Nov. 
of his kingdom were conducted. This claim was resisted ^'^ 
with firmness, but with respect +. Yet Henry, though 
he acquiesced for the present, three years afterwards re- A'™ 
newed his demand. To satisfy him, it was resolved, fjov.' 
that the pardon of offences, the collation of benelices, 13. 
and all special graces should be reserved to the king; 
that he should be made acquainted with all debates of 
importance respecting his crown and prerogatives ; and 
should decide in all matters, regarding which the council 
should be so far divided ia opinion that the majority did 



Ed formed hym, je 

Th« good from eivlll he could iineth per«y ve." 

p.394. 
i The membets of tbe csnucil (lliedukeof Glouoeit^ alouB wai ebgent) 

-• ]KieoD of Ida lie i neverthelBM, K quil Iheni truly to floii, to the kinS 
'^anii lo liiB people, tbey dai« Dol lake njuD Iham U>put hiiu Ln conceit or 
" i^lnloD (hat he Iji yet enrtaved w Jb go gt^at feeling, knowledgn, and 
** wiBdom, tlw wbieh mul Id great part grow of e]ti«erioi]ce, nor with 30 
" Bivet Ane^gtit and duntkia to dfiiort and choose iDmatten of sreat 
" weight and diffldnlty, m it expedient and behoveful to bim and hia pea. 
" pie. Tbey tbneKne think it wonld be perilona aod baiDifid to ehaiige 
II tho rOle and goveraanoo thai afi™ thii in hii ISDder nee hath been an. 

" md iruii. that tf any lucli motion be igaiii made to him, hellwe lie neree 
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ceed two-thuds of the members*. Thus the go- 
it remained till he became of full age. 
IV. The reader has already noticed the commence- 
ment of the quarrel between the duke of Gloucester and 
his uncle the bishop of Winchester. Tlwir mutual 
rivahy converted these near relations into the bitterest 
enemies, and gave insensibly an opposite direction to 
their viewsof national polity. The duke proclaimed him- 
Mlf the warm and inexorable advocate of war: the bishop 
contended with equal vehemence for peace ; and, as thfe 
council perpetually oscillated between the influence of 
the one and of the other, the war was never conducted 
with vigour, and obstacles were constantly opposed to 
the coBclusion of peace. The bickerings between these 
two ministers are of tliemselves beneath the notice of 
history; but they derive importance from their conse- 
, quences, which were felt through the giealei portion of 

When Beaufort, during the life of the last monarch, 
visited the council of Basil, he was named by Martm V 
cardinal and apostohc legate in England, Ireland, and 
Wales, with a promise that his creation ind appomtment 
should be afterwards published in the accubtomed man 
*.». nert. The intelligence alarmed the jealousy of arcii- 
'''"■ bishop Chichely. Other legates were foreigners, whose 
2g°' stay was too short to create any permanent prejudice to 
the rights of the metropolitan ; but Beaufort would fix 
his residence in England, and by his superior authority 
suspend or limit for years that jurisdiction which be- 
longed to the successors of St. Augustine. On this 
A.n. account he wrote a long letter to the king, who, per- 
HlS.suaded by his arguments, forbade the bishop of Win- 
^*'' Chester to accept the dignity which had been offered 
him t Thus the matter rested, till the quarrel arose 

• Ryni, 43B, 439. t Aug. Sne. 1. SOO. 

__ J Aitor alTudine to Ills Brabition of BeBufbrt.ho ielf) lliB king thai, 

■■ llie ivalm of Englaud, mitUout ftenl and nulalile cause. AndSiej.iilicii 
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between that prelate and his nephew of Gloucestet. It 
has been aheady mentioned that Beaufort condescended 
to malte him an apology, resigned tie chancellorship, 
and oblained permission to travel: but it is probable 
thai by these concessions he purchased tlie royal license 
to accept the preferments to which he had been named. *■ d. 
in the court of Rome. He was soon afterwards declared }''"^^' 
cardinal priest of 8t. Eusebius, was invested with Iheas""^ 
usual habit at Calais, received the hat at Mechlin, and 1437. 
was appointed captain-general of the crusaders destined Feb. 
to oppose the Bohemian Hussites *. His absence perhaps '^ 
encouraged, or his promotiwi stimulated the ambition of,/'' 
the duke of Gloucester, who at the next meeting of ' 
parliament required of the lords a declaration of the Oct. 
powers invested in him as protector. Whether it was 15. 
on this or some other account, is uncertain, but the par- 
liament wassoon afterwards prorogued Whenitopened jV^ 
again, the duke repeated hia demand, addmg that he jy^^t. 
would not take his seat till it was answered, and adino-3. 
nishing the house not to pass any hill in his absence. 
The reply must have proved most moitifyin^ to his 
ambition. They reminded liim that the act which gave 
him the title of protector invested him with no authority 
except in the two cases of foreign invasion, and internal 
revolt; "marvelled from their hearts" that after he had 
subscribed this act he should pretend to any additional 
power ; declared that in parliament he was no more than 
any other peer ; and exhorted him to resume his seat, 
and attend to the business of the nation, as he was 
bound to do in obedience to the king's writ. The duke 
reluctantly acquiescedt. 

About six monthslatei'thecardinal ventured to return 
to England; and at his entry into the metropolis was 

■'wllhe»bo came into Ihs Icinil. ahei ha sliuuld lliivo eunaHoChlt 
" power, »nd ho« rauoh itonld Iw iml into eiecuBun." Sag tlie whole 
li>tier«pnd Dock, Vil. Chick p. laH. 
•4ua.Snc.3i8. Kojuild. vi. 9a, 93L IRnl. FarS. It. 33t 3BJ. 
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Sept. met in solemn procession by tlie clergy, tlie mayor, and 
'■• the citizens. But it soon appeared that though he had 
been received with honour, hia new dignity had made 
him an object of suspicion. In the presence of the 
council, and at the requisition of the king's attorney, he 
was compelled to promise that he would abstain in the 
execution of his office from every act which might dero- 
A. 11. gate from the rights of the crown or of the subject '; 
1429.and when the feast of St, George arrived, was forbidden 
April to attend as chancellor of the order of the garter, on the 
ground that he ought to have vacated that office, toge- 
ther with the bishopric of Winchester, from the day on 
which he accepted the dignity of cardinal ■f. When he 
remonstrated, the council replied, that it was at least a 
difficult and doubtful question, which they dared not 
solve during the minority of the king ; and to this an- 
swer he was content to submit, that he might not by 
opposition defeat the project in which he was now en- 
gaged. As soon as Cunzo, the papal envoy, had delivered 
the letters of Martin V. to the council, ^e cardinal ex- 
hibited the bull appomtmg him captain-general against 
the Hussites, and solicited the royal licaose to publish 
the crusade, and to raise an aimy of flie hundred 
lancers, and five thousand archers for the expedition. 
June Both petitions weie gianted, but on condition that the 
II. troops should be reduced to one half of the number de- 
manded, and the donations of the people should be 
expended in the purchase of arms and provisions within 
the realm 3. But soon a transaction occurred most dis- 
graceful to all the parties concerned. For a bribe of 
one thousand marks the cardinal consented that the 

UnalB ahnnld coma to England a&a ■! llie petilloD ot tho idng ; an4 
lliBt, as Ills uidlnal had Fums wiUlout beinc sakcd for. U was Dot theln- 

the laws or [Ighti ot the kingdom, or tn admit him ss legale coalniry to 
law and right, or to i^udBent that hv ahonld exei«ise his legalion la oppoai' 
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men whom he hail raised for the crusade should he led July 
against the king's enemies ia France ; and the council, ^■ 
on their part, engaged to indemnify him to the pontiff 
for this hreaoh of his duty. He received their honds ; 
but promised to keep this pai't of the transaction secret, 
and not to apply for payment from them tdl he should 
feil in his attempt to procure it from the regency of 
France ■•. When Charles found the crusaders arrayed j^y^_ 
against himself, he complained most hitterly to the pon- ij. 
tiff, who loudly protested his ignorance of this fraudulent 
transaction, and uphraided the cardinal with havii^ in- 
j iired the cause of religion, and stained the reputation of 
the holy see. Beaufort attempted W justify himself by 
allegations which it is difficult to believe; that the 
orders of his sovereign were intimated to him in such 
terms that he durst not disobey ; and thai the men 
themselves declared to his face that they would not 
march against the Hussites, but were determined to 
restore the superiority of the English arras in France+. 
If the conduct of the cardinal on this occasion irritated 
the court of Rome, it served to add to his popularity in 
England; and when the parliament assembled, both 
houses seemed to contend which should heap upon him 
the most distinguished honours. The same objection g^pj^ 
which excluded him from the feaat of St. George had 23, 
also excluded him from the king's council: but the lords j)^_ 
now requested him, for the service of the king, and the ig. 
benefit of the nation, to resume his seat at that board, 
and lo absent himself only when subjects were debated 
which concerned the court of Rome J. To this flattering jj^^^ 
request he willingly assented; and two days later the 20. 
commons, when they presented to the king a grant of a 

• Ujm. 434—426. I BBBpaet Ihat Ihc whole boaincaa maa a ftaud ftom the 
Tary bi.gtonlng. The cardinal'- pelilioB 10 mtse men W8B Btanled, and 
Ibu agivemeal elgiietl OD lUe IStli at June ; and yet od the 15th and I61I1 

Ilia armj In Kent. iukI 10 provWa a ^t tm ifiair piasage lo foreign parts. 
on t^e kttff't ferwcff : in obj^equlum Do&tnun. Id. 419. 
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second supply, took the opportunity to pveiace it with a 
panegyric on the virtues and services of the cardinal *. 

It is generally believed that the duke of Gloucester, 
finding himself unable to exclude his rival from the 
cabinet by force, undertook to remove him by policy. 
So much is coi-tain, that Beaufort, at the repeated ia- 
stancea of the council, consented to accompany the young 
king to Franca; and that during his absence an ungene- 
rousattempt was made torain him forever. Inanumerous 
A. D. meeting of the peers, the king's attorney, on the ground 
1431. that the dignity of cardinal was incompatible wilh the 
Mov. possession of a bishopric, proposed that he should be 
removed from the see of Winchester, and condemned to 
refunditsrevenuesfrom the day of his promotion in the 
court of Rome. Gfloucester immediately rose, charged 
his uncle with having obtained for himself and his dio- 
cese a bul! of exemption from the jurisdiction of Canter- 
bury, and contended that by such act he had incurred 
the penalties of prerannire. But of this charge no satis- 
factory evidence was produced; and the lords after a 
long debate resolved, that the cardinal should be heard 
in his own defence, and that in the interval the records 
should be searched for precedents, and the judges be 
Nnv. required to deliver theu' opinionst. The duke, how- 
28. ever, was not disiiouraged. Three weeks later the sub- 
ject was again brought forward in a meeting of the 

• Fiwta priuj BHoiall renmimndsllooe rewtamlisMini in Chiisto naliia 
rt*«nini, dumlDi Henrici, peimlKioaa iMat Ha.\o S. EoMhii, p»s£vte.t 
™rdinall.deAiigUavnl(pitlternHnoop.li,pst prolMotonmtuumulteriu. 
d«]Bub.tit, it IbLd. p. 307. 1 qixKti thrwotd. of Iha KcorA, haMu"' 
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>Rj^iit.x.l97. ThBoIij^ctioD) noH' mode ^ 
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privy council, in which the majority of the membera 
belonged to his party: but the abbot of Cherlsey, the 
cardinal's vicar general, pleaded successfully for de- 
lay. Tiling among other reasons the indecency of con- 
demning in his abeenoe a prelate so nearly related 
to the king, and actually attendant on the royal person 
beyond the sea at the request of the council; and the 
lords, though, to gratify the duke, they ordered the 
sealing of the writs of premunire and attachment, pre- 
vailed on him to consent that the execution should be 
suspended till the return of the king *. 

It was not to be expected that Beaufort, with such 
writs hanging over his head, would venture upon English 
ground till he was secure of protection from the enmity 
of his nephew. He accompanied the young Henry from a. d. 
Rouen to Calais : but there, having obtained permission 1432. 
to travel to Rome, he took leave of his sovereign. His'^^'*' 
intended journey was probably a pretence. He felt too 
seriously interested in the proceedings against him in 
England to leave the coast of Flanders. Two months May 
aSer the arrival of Henry a parliament assembled, and 12. 
a bill of indemnity, to protect him fiiim the penalties of 
premunire, if they had been incurred, was brought into 
the commons, and met with no opposition in its progress 
through either house. Shortly afterwards he appeared in 
his place, on a day when Henry was present +. He had 
obtained, he said, the kiug's leave to proceed to Rome at 
the requisition of the sovereign pontiff, when he heard 
that it was intended to charge him with treason in his 
absence. As his reputation was dearer to him than any 
other treasure, he had returned to face his accuser. 
Let him come firtb, whosoever he might be, and he 
should find him ready to answer. After some delibera- 

nanstlre, I am indeliKa ta die leaeacabes ot ek Harris NiooJu. AoU of 
Omn. li. Pref. jsid— ilji. 
( 'We tnoir nM (ha eiBct order ia which tbHe eyeata oqcarrai. On ths 

(ranted st tbe time to Uie cardinal It occupies liis £rst . 
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tion between the duke and the lords, it was rephed; 
that no one appeared lo make such a charge, and that 
the king held him to he a good and faithful suhject. 
Beaufort thanked hia sovereign for his gracious declara- 
tion, and demanded that it might be delivered to him in 
writing under the king's signature : not that he meant 
to plead it on a future occasion— lie scorned to depend 
on any thing but his own innocence— but that it might 
he publicly known that no one dai'ed to support auch an 
accusation against him. His reijuest was granted, and 
the declaration was entered on the rolls *. 

A seizure of jewels, belonging to the cai'diiial, had 
lately been made at Sandwich, by order of Gloucester, 
and probably under the pretence of a Mse entry at the 
custom-house, as to their description or value +. Beau- 
fort now demanded the restoration of his property: 
which after a long debate was ordered in parliament 
on the following singular condition , that he should de- 
posit 6000^. in the king's handb that Henry within the 
six next years should determine whether the seizure 
was just and legal or not, and that in accordance with 
such determination he should retain or repay the money. 
At the same time the cardinal made to the king a loan 
of 6OOO;., in additiiin to 8000^. previously advanced, to 
be repaid out of the first supply granted by parliament]:. 

From this period, during several years, the uncle and 
nephew, equally jealous of each other, laboured to 
strengthen their own influence by the advancement of 
their dependents. Gloucester on «ll occasions brought 

• Rot Pari. iv. 390. S9L Hyai. k. 516, 617. 

tThttt Ihe Kiiure ivaa made Iw onier of Uia fluke npnoars lo mp nMn 
ftomlliepwvi^DltheendofftB'Bct: »nd I Ihink rpXwe"U.h" 
Jewels bod beta conilemnBd In the Bicheqoer under Breicnoe of tho pntrT 
.from Ihe BOB otaUnlB cliiiK. Kjm. X. S17. '' 

HiJ ^ J^tlld Zl'h^hil 'n^"" '^°°°"' '^' ^'^ " *= '"\"^'^ "' 
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forward Richard duke of York, ia -whom were now cen- 
tred the rights of the femily of Clarence : the cardinal 
espouaedon all occasions the interests of his nephew, 
Henry Beaufort, earl, and afterwards duke of Somerset. 
The former continued to preside in the cabinet; and to 
gTalily his rapacity by obtaining grants ikim the crown : 
the latter annually aided the government with loans, 
and conducted in person almost every negotiation with 
foreign powers. Though these, as ftr aar^arded peace, 
had been hitherto unsuccessful, they served to augment 
his popularity. The nation, exhausted by a long and 
ruinous contest, naturally transfeiTed its attachment 
from the patron of war to the advocate of peace. 

At length the two rivals made the grand trial of their 
strength. The duke of Orleans had often and earnestly 14^ 
sued to obtain his liberation, promising to exert all his 
influence to bend the French cabinet to proposals of 
peace. The cardinal favoured, the duke opposed hia 
lietition. The former argued, that in the present ex- 
hausted state of the nation,il was prudent to employ 
every probable expedient to put an honourable termina- 
tion to the war ; and that at nil events the ransom of 
the duke would enable the king to continue the contest 
for two years without any additional burden to the people. 
Gloucester built his opposition on the abilities of the 
prisoner, and his acquaintance with the policy and re- 
sourtles of England. Charles and his son, he observed, 
were princes of slender capacity, guided by their minis- 
ters, and plac^ in opposition to each other Jjy the in- 
trigues of their favourites : but were the duke of Orleans 
to obtain his liberty, he would unite the two parties, 
assume the direction of the catiinet, and teach the Eng- 
lish to condemn their own folly in supplying the enemy 
with so able a counsellor *, To lessen the influence of 
the cardinal, Gloucester delivered to the king a memorial, 
contMning the real or supposed transgressions of that 
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prelate, under twenty different heads: but though it 
is probable that out of so great a number some charges 
may have been founded in ftiet, the majority prove 
rather the enmity of the nephew than the guilt of the 
uncle*. The king read the memorial; but it seems 
not to have made on his mind any impression unfavour- 
able to Beaufort. The negotiation with the dulte of 
Orleans continued; and, as the council was divided in 
opinion, the ai'guments on both sides, according to the 
late arrangement respecting such cases, were laid bo- 
fore Henry in writing. He decided in favour of the 
cardinal. Gloucester, who could ill brook his defeat, 
lodged on the rolls of chancery a solemn and argu- 
mentative protest against the measure + ; and, to give 
Oct. the gi'eater publicity to his disapprobation, retired to 
28. his barge on the river, as soonas the mass began, during 

he*lSh1""'^i^^h'''th"'liM'w'"''* the aignily o/ lanlinol »flM 
^Ihoritj' In THOoiiing Ou, papal bnfe nloinlnji his biahopiio of Wiiebos- 
Ur. end mwaring w niampUcFa trom tlie amharlty ol the primate, wlUi- 
outtha Elpg^ parmlalim. Bui If Ibeg* olTnoei mlqreted liira, as Glan- 
bared IhU Ihaf^fa^ baeo long SjtD pudiin«d by act of inilisment. In tha 



bnCHldom eucuwi liii aDRaaemeala nitta'adelli)',' seeking iireleits la 
appropriate to faimsair tha Bmuniaa whieh faa oblaina. utid Uerrauillui tha 
BKwn by msuis of Ilia offlaari, wlio recriie flie ciulDina in Ills port tp[ 
Soothamploa. Thecardbul*! Beriic«Inti»eUii«mba^sii's,H>rreqaiiullT 
applandij^ bv the yarliHvaiit, bava, ha idBiii(B]Di,prodjeedadvAnlaee to 

the niEaM of temnDiliaiion to Chailei and theilnliaof Burgiioily ; tnd by 
tha lata neBollstldn at Llalali, lo Ilia duke oI BarguiuJy uodlhe ilahe iif 
Bonrbon. ICmulhe privaia tutamil of hli ibnily tbat indacBd liim Hi 
Ubarus irilhont entboAty tha king of Scoli g and sumo limilar moliia 
■ige* him sow (o Inalat » earnsatlj on the kIkieo ol tile duke ot Ocleana. 
Id Bbort be liaa contnvedlo arrofjata all tbe powetB of gDvernmeDtto Idm- 
e^lfand hit craatutelhearalibiBho^Df Yorkj kivpeatadlataacefram tlie 

pecBOD t and baa on ail occadoni opixiBBd Iba ottara of tb» duke of Gloo- 
csstei w liiarl an army into Franca and reeorct Kjr Henry ihe nhule of hli 
tnberitancH. ^e hii mBmovlal al length in Hall, (16i~l6«) nlia baa 
'''*°^^'" ft "* T""" *'^' ^""° '"S"''"."' «°''1™« '' "ppearsluhu« been 
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m«latal^tbearolil)i.bopofYuikon41hl'obruary, 14*3, I eoDoriye theta- 
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which the duke of Orleans was to swear on the sacra- 
ment that he would fulfil his engagements *. 

The duke was, however, destined to experience a sti'l 
more cruel disgrace. Though, hy his marriage with 
his mistress, he had legitimated their union, he had not 
raised her character in the estimation of the public ; 
and the pride, the avarice, and the lioentiousneaa of 
dame Eleanor (so she was called) ultimately led to her 
ruin. There have been in all ages professors of the 
black art; nor is it so very long since men have had 
the good sense to laugh at their pretensions. One of''"' 
the duke's ehaplains, Roger Bolingbroke, was accused !„„„' 
of necromancy, and exhibited with the instruments of 28, 
his art to tbe admiring populace on a platform before July 
St- Paul's, " arrayed m marvellous altire," hearing in^S- 
his right hand a sword, and in liis left a sceptre, and 
sitting in a chair, on the four corners of which were 
fixed four swords, and on the points of the swords four 
images of copper t The second night afterwards dame ^Y 
Eleanor secretly withdi'ew into the sanctuary of West- '* 
minster, a step which naturally excited suspicion. She 
was confronted with Bolingbroke, who declared that it 
was at her instigation that he had first applied to the 
study of magic From the inquiry which followed, it 
appeared that Eleanor was a firm believer in the mys- 
teries of the art; that, to secure the affection of the 
duke, she had employed love-potions furnished by Mar- 
jory Jourdemain, the celebrated witch of Eye ; and 
that, to learn what would bo her subsequent lot (her 
husband was presumptive heir to the throne) she had 
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charged BolingLroke to discover tlie duration of the 
king's life. Soon afterwards an indictment of treason 
was found against Bolingbroke and Southwell, a canon 
of S t. Paul's, as principals, and the duchess as an acces- 
sary. The former were said, at the solicilation of the 
latter, to have formed aa image of wax. and to have 
exposed it to a gentle heat, under the persuasion, that 
as the image melted away, the health of the king would 
graduaUy decline. The two women, however, were 
Oct. ari'aigned before the ecclesiastical court Jourdemain, 
21. as a relapsed witch, was condemned to he burnt : Elea- 
nor, out of twenty-eight articles brought afjainst her, 
„ confessed some and denied others ; but when Ihe te~ti- 
23^ ■ mouy of the witnesses had been heard withdrew her 
plea, and submitlcd to the mercy of the coi rt She was 
compelled, on tliree days of the week to walk hoodless, 
and bearing a lighted taper in her hand through the 
Nov. streets of the capital ; sad was afterwards confined a 
13. prisoner for life, with an »nnuily of one hur dred marks 
for her support*. Southwell died m theTower.before 
his trial : two others obtained their pardon : but Boling- 
Nov. broke was convicted and executed, acknowledging the 
18. gaiit of necromancy, but deayiug that of treason t. 
TliDUgh the duke himself does not appear to have been 
implicated in this ridiculous hut iragical business, he 
must have deeply felt on account of the disgrace of his 
wife, and the notion generally entertained that he was 
looking forward to the succession for himself. 

The character which the duke of Gloucester had 
attributed to Charles of France belonged with more 
justice to his own nephew, the king of England. Henry 



t Wil Wyicsater, KO. 461, Bllia, Hiiil set. i. 1(17. Wcw, 379. 38!l 
Pabyui. 433. «9. Soue writtK hate Mlribut-d Ihs. pioaanotion of dame 

on the slighte.l foundBtlon, a. las™ conjiTtura of Pox ihal il mighl be no. 
becaaap die wilch Ut»tl, eccanling fo Fabjan, io llie oeirdibMihgod o( 
■WiaibeMM, of which Beaufort was bWioi^ See Poller, ni. 
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was free froln vice, but devoid of capacity. Gentle and 
inoffensive, he was shocked at the very shadow of in- 
justice, but easy and unassuming, was always ready to 
adopt the opinion of his advisere. He was now twenty- 
three years old : his council suggested that it fm time 
h I Id m ad f esaw that Iho queen, 

1 oe 1 m ht b w Id possess tJie control over 
Ihwkmdfh ltd When the count of 
A m ^ q 11 d tl 11 k g of France, it was 
tl ght th t the p w f th t bleman might form 
hi kfdf ttli eof Guienne; and ^_q^ 

mm w pp t 1 to ffer to his daughter 1442. 

the hand of the English monarch *. But the transaction May 
did not elude the vigilance of Cliarles, who immediately"" 
invaded the territories of the count, and made him and 
his family prisoners. Two years later the choice of 
Henry was directed towards Margaret, tlie daughter 
of Renfi, king of Sicily and Jerasalem, and duke of 
Anjou, Maine, and Bar. In personal heauty she was 
thought superior to most women, in mental capacity 
equal tomost menof theage. But.it was not the charms 
of her person, nor the powei's of her mind that recom- 
mended her to the notice of the king's ministers. She 
was a near relation to Charles, who had always treated 
her with marked partiality ; and a hope was cherished 
that through her mediation a satisfactory and perma- 
nent peace might be established between the two king- 
doms. The charge of conducting the negotiation was 
intrusted to William de la Pole, «arl of Suffolk, and was 
accepted by him with real or affecied reluctance. He 
professed to believe himself unequal to the task. Per- 
haps he feared the subsequentres^zitment of Gloucester, 
who opposed the measure: perhaps he felt uneasy under 
the menaces of an act of parliament, passed in the reign 
of Henry V., which made it highly penal in any man 

• Rira. xi B-3. DwkingWn's Journal, Bvq. 1828. 
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to conclude a peace with Charles, unless the consent 
of the three estates in both realms had been previously 
ohtamed. To tranquillize his mind a singular instru- 
ment was signed by the king, and approved by the par- 
liament, which authorized the earl to conduct the treaty 
to the best of his abilities, and pardoned beforehand 
every error of judgment into which he might fall *. 
A. D. He met the duke of Orleans at Tours: a truce pre- 
1444.paFalJ)iy to a peace was concluded, and the quea- 
^l?''- tion of the marriage repeatedly discussed. On the 
■ part of the French no opposition was raised : but seve- 
ral alarming difficulties suggested tbemaelves to the 
mind of the English negotiator. The fafher of the 
princess with all his sounding titles was in reality a 
pauper. This nominal king of Jerusalem and Sicily 
possessed not one foot of land in either country; his 
duchies of Maine and Anjou were, and had long been, 
in the possession of the English ; and his territoiy of 
Bar was mortgaged to the duke of Burgundy for the 
payment of his ransom. Suffolk consented to take the 
lady without a marriage portion. But it was asked, 
could theking of England think of marryingthe daughter, 
while he kept the father out of his patrimonial domin ions ? 
The earl felt tho force of the objection, but foresaw the 
danger of making the cession. At length he yielded: 
it was stipulated that Maine and Anjou should be re- 
stored ; and at his return he prevailed on the majority 
of the council to approve of his conduct. In a general 
pramotiun of the chief nobility he was created marquess 
of Suffolk, and measuring hack his steps, was solemnly 
Oct. contracted, as proxy for Henry, with Margaret in the 
^ '^ cathedral of NancL Justs and binrnamenla for eight 
1445_daystestiaedtlie joy of the court: C3iarles attended his 
April fair kinswoman seme miles from the city, and parted 
18. from her in teai's. Her lalher accompanied her to Bar 

•K>m. si. 53. 
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the first opportunity, which should he Offered by chance, 
or hy the imprudence of the English monarch. His 
hopes were encouraged by the disputes in the council 
of his adversary, whoso ministers were too busily em- 
ployed in struggles for power at home to support with 
vigour the national interests abroad. The queen had 
already gained the ascendancy over the easy mind of 
her husband ; and Suffolk, die favourite of them both, 
gradually supplanted all his colleagues. The cardinal, 
who had retired to his bishopric soon after the last dis- 
pute with his nephew, appeared no more on the scene, 
unless it were to relieve the urgent wants of the crown 
with advances of money. Gloucester still attended the 
council occasionally; but, if we may believe the i 
authenticated accounts of some writers, was chie% e 
ployed in opposing the plans and protecting him) 
against the intrigues of the favourite. We may how- 
ever question their accuracj Certain it is that he pub- 
licly testified his approbation of the king's marriage ; 
and that, when Suffolk m piiljament detailed the par- 
ticulars of the treaty, and the commons petitioned Henr; 
to approve the conduct of that minister, the duke on 
his knees seconded their requestt. Of his conductJune 
from that period we are ignorant; and our ignorance 4. 
prevents us from unravelling the causes of the myste- 
rious transaction which followed. It may be that Glou- 
cester, harassed by the accusations of his enemies, had 

• wm, WjTCMi. 462, 463. i Rut PmI. v. 73, 
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fonned a plan to make himself master of the royal per- 
son*; or that Suflolkjto scieen himself from the re- 
sentment ol the duke, intused into the mind of Heniy 
suspicions of the lojalty of his unclet. However it 
were, Henry summoned a paihament to meet, not as 
usual, at Westminster, but at Buiy St Edmund's, The 
precautions which were taken excited surpriso, and 
gave birth to numeious coujettores The knights o( 
the shire received ordeia to cume m aims; the men 
of Suffolk were arrajed. numeious guards were placed 
round the kind's residence , and patrols duiing the 
,^: night watched all the roads leading to the town. The 
Yeb ^"^^ of GVouc^sler left his castle of Devizes, and was 
10. ' present at the opening of parhament: the next day he 
pab. WIS arrested in his lodgings on a charge of high treason. 
11.' by the lord Beaumont, constable of England; and 
Pgl, seventeen days later was found dead in his bed, without 
28. ' any exterior marks of violence. Reports were spread 
that he died of apoplexy, or of a broken heart : sus- 
picion whispered that he had been privately murdered J. 
Several knights and esquires in his service, most of 

•-W* BIB told that he "-na accusH In ilie council ot illegal eiecuHom, 
ami of billing unjusUy enriclicd liiiiiwlf at the ™eii«orthB «ro»d. Fit™ 
BHMularinSrumentin Rymsr it appenre Uml lie lind been comiielled lo 
R^ KOiB ™«K!«ion» in Gulenne, which were immodiilely gh-en lo 
John de Foil, who hail mairied a ol™ of Soffolk , tot^ 2*ir^°AiiS. 

tWhat erideoce IhB kioE had we know; rail : but notlnn? could pei- 
unde him that liie node was ioMKSDt. WhclhaiusUde, 367, 

1 1 am Inclined to beUtive llmt he died " """"l death. »ntl«, authoriu 
ofWhethaiMtedo.abbulofSLAlbiiii-s. That wnier, who bod ™™»j^ 

haTof co™e noillinn to feai IVi.oi tlieit reienlment, he roMaledlj- 
aiMttB Ihnt the dnke fell 111 immedlolelj; after his arrest. Mil ^'«o' Wi 
trIililiadEcirleret in leelum agrilmSnis, el inftn iiaucos dlai poilenni 
leeederet in fata, p. aes. Otwrnrselie conid not be in perfert health on 
the evening nrecedlng hie dealli, a« we are tohl by soma vtrllera, Agniu, 
WhBtham3e5e myii " This greaiwarriot and lecoud David, prte Itialitia 
•mododepaMitBEniaiua. recessltiiue ad teuioBem illoro. ubi paiejlel 
» tranqidltiMqutes line Inqalelndine nlhi," p. 366. Alio Hirdjng, MO. 
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tliem Welshmen, had assemhled at Greenwich on the 
vei7 tlay of his arrest, and purposed to join him at Bury. 
They were, however, made prisoners, and five of their 
number were brouglit to trial, and convicted, on achargejuly 
of having conspired to release darae Eleanor, to comeS. 
to the parliament in arms, to destroy the liing, and to 
raise Gtoucester to the throne*. But the humanity of 
Heniy did not permit them \o suffer. He had heen 
much affected by a sermon of Dr. Worthington, a cele- 
brated preacher, on the forgiveness of injurieB ; and 
declared tliat he could not better prove his gratitude 
for the protection afforded to him by the Almighty, than July 
by pardoning in obedience to the Divine comoiand the ''*• 
persons who, so he believed, had plotted hisdestructiont. 
Dame Eleanor, on account of" her former misgovern- 
" ment of he.sel^" was rendered, by act of parliament, 
incapable of claiming as the duke's widow J, and a great 
part of his estates was distributed among the marquess 
of Suffolk, and Suffolk's relatives and adherents^ But 
Gtoucester, though he had no issue, left many JHends, 
who laboured to clear his memory from the stain of 
treason. In each successive parliament they introduced 
a bill declaratory of his loyalty: but no arguments 

* HtTD, xi. 178. Ellit, 2nd at. I. ins. 
tor dimwuibFrinent by the kalte of Ihe execuiioner. At lh>it oionent 



folk ui IflHm thfl uULnia whleb fae had iuciitred by Iba murdor n 

Di usually itifl^d f)^ treasoD. Oneday HetaHUiequarterDTa peraon, 
ohadbflCDasBenlBd, BiiidaD tlksTawBT, beaxd>imedj"TiikoLr away. 
liaaBhameloiwiaay CbrulbiniaciiHillraDniyiuiaKiDl." (Black- 
a, SOL) In tl» pnwnt case Ihe kluK UMarti that Ibe piidoii Iind not 

.1 it Erfainated th>in leliifiiiiu iwu[dsiUioB8, vcinolpiill)' becmiae'oud 
mei (ahsTe tnkeu IheauH Into hit own baoda, bat ingdnriiig the latt 
IT •■ touched anil itticken chIqjd uT (bose wlio had been dliloyal to 

sTt £!m^"lT^ Wlio wen lhe°pe[>o°» ^B™ God bad'itriel^ 
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could subdue tlia conviction or prejudice of the king; 
the bill was repeatedly thrown, out by the influence of 
the crown ^ and, if the attempt at last succeeded, it was 
under the protection of the duke of York, who had by 
force invested himself with the powers of government *. 
Within six weeks She duke was followed to the grave 
by his uncle and former competitor, cardinal Beaufort. 
April That prelate, since his retirement from court, had 
"• resided in his diocese, and appUed himself to the eser- 
oise of his functions. That he expired in the agonies of 
despair, is a fiction, which we owe to the imagination of 
Shakspeare: from an eye-witness we learn that during 
a lingering illness he devoted most of his time to rehgi- 
ous exercises t. According to the provisions of his will, 
his wealth was chiefly distributed in charitable dona- 
tions ; no less a sum than four thousand pounds was 
set aside for the relief of the indigent prisoners in the 
capital; and the hospital of St. Cross, in the vicinity of 
Winchester, still exists a durable monument of his 



jbould cut himoffwhtahv hoped, Dow hig De|th«w Glonw^ler was jfona, 
to pnjiinpe Iba papal liars. Hall. p. 152, li is ma, lionavec. probahle 
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dnke. Iha canllaal atdendhimulf to be carried ioto Ihe neat hall of liia 
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The deaths of tlie duke and the cardinal removed the 
two firmest supports of the house of Lancaster, and 
awakened the ambilion of Ricliard, duke of York, who 
by the paternal line was sprung fi-om Edward Langiey, 
the youngest sou of Edward III., aud by the matornal 
had become, after the death of the earl of March, tit 
1424, the representalivo of Lionel, the third son of the 
same mouareh. But, if he now began to turn bis eyea 
towards the throne, he had the prudence fo conceal his 
intentioua till the incapacity of Henry, or the impru- 
dence of his ministers, should offer him an opportunity 
of seizing the splendid prize. He had lieen appointed 
regent of France during five years; but the duke of 
Somerset, who sought to succeed to the influence of his 
relatives, the late cardinal and the duke of Gloucester, 
expressed a wish la possess that command ; and York 
was reluctantly induced to eschange it for the govem- 
laent of Ireland. The alfrent sank deep into his breast : 
he began to consider Somerset as a rival ; and, to pi-e- 
pare himself for the approaching contest, sought to win 
by affability and munificence the aflfections of the Irish. 

If Henry felicitated himself on the acquisition of so 
accomplished and beautiful a wife, his dreams of happi- 
ness were disturbed by the muimurs of the people It 
was said that his union with Maigaret had been pur- 
chased at too great a price , that no minister could be 
authorized to give away the inheritance of the crown, 
and that the cession of Anjou and Maine, the keys of 
Normandy, would inevitably diaw aftei it the loss of all 
the conquests made b> the king's father At first these 
complaints were despised: insensibly they grew louder 
and more frequent ; and Suffolk for his own protection m„ 
demanded to be confronted with his accusers in presence 25. 

" I^ida weddes (pledmt) though tliB aeidB pBiement Here offrede to be 

"''°« Tym, sTm " ""' ""' ^^'' ° """t ayn- 203-^206. 

t Bat. Part, lO, 148. 
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of the king and Ihe council His request was granted ; 
the pleadings of each partv ^\ere heard; and Ihefavou- 
JunB rite, aa was to he expected, timmphed in the judgment 
"• of Henry. A protlaraation was published, declaring 
Suffolk to have acted Iha part of a true and loyal ser- 
vant, and imposing silence on hiu aceusers under the 
penalty of losing the offices which tiiey held under the 
crown *. Still, howe\er, ohstaclts were opposed to ihe 
cession of Maine by the poisons holding grants of land 
idjfi *" ""** country; and Charles, weary of the tergiverea- 
'^'lo.tion of the English governmenl, resolved locut the knot 
11. ' '"!"' '^^ sword, and invested the capital of the province 
with an army. Henry was in no condition to I'ecom- 
mence the war; and the bishop of Chichester hastened 
to the scene of hostilities ; surrendered the whole pro- 
vince with the exception of Fresnoi, and obtained in 
return a truce to last for two years, and au assurance 
that the grantees of the English crown should receive 
from France a sum of money equal to ten years' value 
ofthe lands which they had lost. At the same time a 
protestation was made, that Henry did not resign his 
right to the sovereignty of the province, but only its 
actual possession, on condition that the revenue might 
be enjoyed by the fether and uncle of his queen +. 

Maine was soon filled with French troops, and the duke, 
alannedat their approach, represented to the council Ihat 
almost every fortress under his eummand had been suf- 
fered to fall into ruins; that the three estatesof Normandy 
had, under the plea of poverty, refiised any aid ; and that, 
unless speedy and plentiful assistance were furnished 
from England ihe province wouid 1 1 all piobability be 
lost J. Charles, hoHever did net allow his adrersaries 
^»' time to furnish such assistance It had chanced that 
the soldiers, nho hid «ithdrawn from the ceded terri- 
tory, finding themselves without quarters and without 
subsistence, Burpiisfcd and piOaged Foug^ics, a townin 
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Bretagne. Somerset, aware of the consequences, has- 
tened to disavow the act ; and Charles, with equal promp- 
titude, demanded instant and satisfactory reparation. 
As, however, such reparation would have deprived him 
of a decent pretext for war before the end of the armis- 
tice, he was careful lo esiiraate the damages at one mil- 
lion six hundred thousand crowns, a sum which he knew 
could not he raised. While the English envoys were 
offering excuses and remonstrance Pont de I'Arche, a May 
fortress within twehe miles of Rouen, was surprised by 16. 
a small hand of adventurora ar d a proposal was made 
to exchange it for Fjugfres This might have been ac- 
cepted ; hut the indemnification of sixteen hundred thou- 
sand crowns was still demanded and refused ; and the 
king and the duke of Bretagne resolved to unite their ^.n, 
forces, and sweep the English fiom the soil of Fi-ance. 1449. 
The campaign opened with tie suiprisal of VerueuilJu'y 
through the treachery of a tounsman : soon aftei'wards ''^''' 
Dunoia, commonly ailed the biataid of Otleans, took. 
the command; and within two moutlis one half of Nor- 
mandy was in his possession. The duke of Somerset, 
surrounded with disaffection and treason, unable to face 
the enemy in the field, and forbidden to hope for assist- 
ance from England, was compelled lo shut himself up 
in-tbe capital, and to hebild from the wails of the castle 
the fall of the fortresses around him. Encouraged by 
his correspondents within the city, Dunois approached 
with his army - at the end of three days he decamped, 
was recalled by his fr;enils, and had the satisfaction tOQct. 
see the walls scaled by his men between two towers, 16, 
which had been intrusted to the care of the citizens. 
Rouen would that day have bo^n taken had not Talbot 
hastened with his banner to thospi/t, hurled the enemy 
into the ditch, and put the guards to the sword. But a 
garrison of twelve hundred men could not protect an 
extensive and popubus city against a powerful army 
without, and a still more dangerous enemy within. The 
duke with a guard of sixty men was surrounded in the 
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Qiji street by more than eight hundred armed dtMens, who 
13. extorted his assent to their proposal of treating with 
Charle^ It was agreed between tho arthbishop and the 
king that Kouen should open its gates, that the Eng- 
lish should retire with all their effects, and that such tia 
should prefer it might remain unmolested. The duke, 
however, refused these terms, and was besieged by the 
citizens and the French troops in the citadel. After 
two fruitless attempts to obtain the conditions whii^h 
had been rejected, he consented to pay fl%-six thousand 
^ francs, to surrender most of the fortresses in the district 
'?'"■ of Caux for his ransom and that of his companions, tind 
to deliver Talbot and several other knights as hostages 
for the faithful performance of his engagements *. 

At length, the English ministry made a feeble at- 
tempt to'succour the duke, who had fixed his head-quar- 
*.ii. ters at Caen; and sir Thomas Kyriel, having landed 
1450. with three thousand men, and drawn about an equal 
^P"' number from the neighbouring garrisons, marched for- 
ward to join that commander. But near Fourmigni he 
Apr. ""^ intercepted by the earl of Clermont; and after a 
18. contest of three hours his men were alarmed by tlie 
arrival of a new anny undei the constable of France. 
Some saved themselves by Hight : the rest, after a bloody 
resistance, were either slain, or made prisoners. As this 
was the first victory which, for many years, had been 
gained over the English in the open field, the account 
was industriously circulated throughout France, and 
was everywhere received with the loudest acclamations 
of joy, Avranches, Bayeux, Valonges, immediately 
opened their gates; the duke was besieged in Caen; 
June the town, after several breaches had been made, surren- 
5. dered ; and a capitulation was concluded for the citadel, 
I y unless it were relieved within a certain period. Cher- 
Aug, bourg alone remained to the English : it was talten after 
12, a short siege ; and within the space of a year and six 

•Moiiittel.iii.7til. Hd]1,16E^164. Will. Wyiceit, 46S. 
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days, Normaiidy, with its aeven bishoprics, and one hun- 
dred fortresses, was entiiely jeco^ered by the French 
monarch *, 

Charles, liowever, was not silisfied with the conquest 
»f Normandy : the moment Cheibourg surrendered, his 
army began its march towards Gtuienne The inhabit- 
wits were by prinuple attached to the descendant of 
their ancient dukes but the absence of succour, and 
the pressure of immediate danger, induced the moat opu- 
lent to submit, as the only means of preserving their 
honours and property Not a man was sent from Eng- 
land for the protection of the duchy , not a battle was 
fought to expel the invaders ; not a governor defended 
his charge against the enemy. Uniformly each fortreas, 
as soon as a respectable force made its appearance, was 
surrendered. Before Christmas all the territory on the 
banks of the Dordogne had fallen into the possession of 
Charles: by the following August the French banner 
waved in tiiumph, from tho mouth of the Garonne to j„_ 
the very borders of Spain. When nothing but Calais 1451. 
remained to England, Charles offered to treat of peace. 
The proposal was rejected with an idle threat, that Henry 
would never sheath his sword till he should have recon- 
quered all that bad been lost')'. 

The puhUc mind had been sufficiently exasperated hy 
the cession of Maine and Anjou : but when that cession 
was followed by the invasion of Normandy ; when each 
messenger brought fresh accounts of the rapid progress 
of the enemy ; every tongue was employed in bewailing 
the faUen glory of England, and every place resounded 
with cries of vengeance on the bead of the minister. 
He was described as the queen's minion, who, to please 
a foreign mistress, did not hesitate to betray his sove- 
reign, and to sacrifice the inheritance of the crown. To 
him. were attributed the release of the duke of Orleans, 
the death of the duke of Gloucester', the poverty of tho 
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treasury, and ail the calamities whiiJi had befallen the 
English arms on thu continent. In thia state of public 
Kw. opinbn a parliament had been called to provide for the de- 
6- fence of Normandy : but it had hardly assembled, when the 
news of the loss of Rouen arrived to inllame the discon- 
tent of the people, and U> multiply the embarrassments 
of the government. Sis weeks were spent in violent 
but useless altercation ; and nothing more was concluded 
before the holidays than to send aii- Thomas Kyriel with 
a small force to the aid of the duke of Somerset. Bnt 
during (he recess two events occurred which foreboded 
Da^ the rnin of Suffolk. One evening Witiiam Taiibois was 
24. discovered lurking with several armed men near the 
door of the council chamber. It was in vain that the 
fevourite took him under his protection. Tailbois was 
committed to the Tower at the requisition of the lord 
Cromwell, the most active among the enemies of the 
minister; was tried on a charge of plotting the death of 
that nobleman, and was conderanod to pay him damages 
to the amount of three thousand pounds*. Soon after- 
wards the bishop of Chichester, keeper of the privy seal, 
proceeded to Portsmoutii to pay the soldiers and sailors 
A, D. engaged for the expedition : but it was no sooner known 
1450.that he was the man who had delivered Maine to the 
Jau. French king, than the populace rose, and the prelate lost 
his life in the tumults. Whether it was that this pre- 
late sought to divert their indignation Ijoni himself, or 
that the story was invented by the opponents of Suffolk, 
he is said to have declared before his death that the 
fevourite was a traitor, who had sold iWaine to the enemy, 
and had boasted of having as much inlkience in the 
French as in the English council. It was thought ne- 
cessary that the duke (he had lately been raised to that 
fan. '^Sf'ty) should notice 'this report; and, as soon as the 
22,* parliament assembled afterthe recess, rising in his place, 
he Uisoiighi the king H) recollect that his father had 

•Wia WyNert.466,167. t Will. Wjrcwl«7. 
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died in the service of his country at Harfleur, his elder 
brother bad fallea in the battle of Azincourt, his second 
and third brotheua had perished at Jargeau, and his 
youngest brother had expired a hostage in France ; that 
lie himself had been a knight of the garter thirty years, 
had spent thirty-four years in arms, during one half of 
which time ho had never visited his native countiy ; that 
he had been fifteen years sworn of the king's council ; that 
he was born in England ; that his inlieritance, and the 
inheritance of his children and posterity,lay In this coun- 
try. Was it then possible, he asked, that for any pro- 
mises of an enemy he could become a tnitor ? " Where- 
" upon," he added, " I he 1 J h 2I ness in the 
" most huinhle wise I can h tl nk th t f any man will 
" charge me with the repo t af 1 r any other 

" thing against your royal pe n and ! id. he may 
""c«me forth, and say to m tl n ers what he 

" wills ; and that in your 1 e my I'eign lord, I 
" may he heard in my ex u ai a 1 J f noes reason- 
" able, the which I trust shall be so open and so plain, 
" that your highness and your land shall be content of 
" mo ; for God knoweth I am, and shall be, and never 
" was other but true to you, sovereign lord, and to your 
" land." At bis request the Epeeoh was entered on the 
rolls*. , , , , , 

But by tliis time his enemies in the lower house had 
formed themselves mto a powerftil party, which was en- 
tirely though secretly, guided by the counsels of the lord 
Cromwell t. Four days after the duke had bo solemnly Jan. 
declared his innocence, a deputation from the commons ■ 
requesled. that since, according to his own confession, 
he lay under the suspicion of treason, he might be im- 
mediately committed to the Tower. But the lords, hav- 
ing consulted the judges, replied that they had no power 
to oi'der any peer into confinement, unless some specific Jan. 
charge were brought against him. Two days later the 2d. 
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speaker returned, and accused him of having furnished 
tie castle of Waliiagford with stores and provisions for 
the purpose of aiding the king of France, who, he pre- 
tended, was then making preparations to invade the 
country. On this inwedible and ridiculous charge he 
was arrested, and confined in the Tower. The arch- 
bishop of Canterhury immediately resigned the office of 
of York*''' '"^^"^ "^^ ^"^"^ ^ ^""^ ""^'^'"^^ archbishop 
Ten days were employed in frammg the bill of im- 
peachment, which, when it was fim=.h^, left the delin- 
quency of the prisoner more problematical than before 
Most, mdeed, of our ancient writers, borne along by the 
torrent of popular prejudice, htve pronounced him 
guilty ; bat the improbability or insufficwncy of (be eight 
articles of treason alleged agambL him will establish bis 
K«b. innocence in the mind of the impartial reader. The 
^- first, and therefore wo may suppose the moat important 
charge, was, that he had plotted to dethrone the kiiiLr 
and plice the crown on the head of his own son, whom 
for that purpose be intended to marry to the only dau"h 
ter of the late duke of Somerset, that he might be alUed 
to the royal fiimily ; and Ibaf for this purpose he had so- 
licited the aid of the French king. Next followed [he 
usual charges of his having liberated the duke of Or- 
leans against the opinion of the council, and surrender- 
ed MaLue and Anjou without consulting his colleagues ■ 
and the weakness of these accusations-was bolstered up 
with vague assertions, that he had betrayed the king's 
secrets, and conveyed intelligence to the king's enemies 
Sensible, however, of their inability to prove these eight 
Mai. articles, the commons a month afterwards sent to the 
T- lords a new impeachment, in which the duke was charsced 
with misprision of treason under sixteen heads, by im- 
provident waste of the public money ; by diverting the 
supplies from the purposes for which tiey had been ori- 

•Rob,Pttti,Y.i7s.i;6,i7;, 
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ginally voted; by advising the ting to impoverish him- 
self hy unnecessary grants ; by bestowing officos under 
the crown on suspicious ot disloyal persons; and by 
screening from the pursuit of justice a notorious outlaw, 
named William Tailbois. The duke was now removed 
from his prison to a tower in the garden of the palace, 
that he might be nearer the parliament* 

On the day appointed for his answer he was intro- 
duced into the house of lords, and falling on his knees 
before the king, solemnly declared his innocence. Tojjat, 
the first article he replied that it was ridiculous and im- 13. 
possible, and appealed to several of the peers present, who 
knew that he had intended to marry bis sou to a daugh- 
ter of the eail of Warwick. For the cession of Anjou 
and Maine, if it were a crime, he was not more respon- 
sible than the other lords of the council, or the other 
peers of the parliament ; since the first had authorised, 
the second had approved the meaaure. Tile remaining 
charges, he contended, were frivolous and vexatious, 
resting on no other proof than the reports raised by his 
enemies, or on acts of the council, emanating from many 
of bis judges equally with himself. The second impeach- 
ment he did not notice ■)■. 

But whatever might be the guilt or innocence of 
Suffolk, it was evident That his enemies thirsted for his 
blood ; nor would the commons grant any supply till 
their cry for vengeance had been appeased. It became 
therefore the policy of the court to devise the means of 
satisfyiug them without endangering his life. He was 
again called before the kingandlords; and the chancellor, Mar, 
observing that he had not claimed the privilegeof the peer- 17. 
age, asked if he had any thing more to say in his defence. 
It was his Iwpe, he replied, that he had sufficiently esta- 
blished his innocence ; he had shown that the charges 

• Bot.Psil.v, 174— ISa. Will. Wyroesl. «8. Id neitter of lliese im- 
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•gainst him were false, and some of them impossible ; 
he had denied the (acts, the times, (ho places, and the 
conyersations ; he repeated that he was as ignorant of 
them as "the child still in the mother's womb," and 
therefore threw himself without reserve on the will of 
his sovereign. The chancellor immediately resumed 
" Sir, since you do not put yourself on your peerage for 
" trial, the king will not hold' you either guilty or inno- 
" cent of the treasons with which jou have been charged ; 
" but with respect to the second impeachment, not as a 
" judge advised by the lords, but as one to whose control 
" you have voluntarily swhniitted, he commands you to 
" quit this land before the first of May, and forhids you 
" ever to set your foot during the five next years on his 
" dominions either in this kingdom orTieyond the sea." 
The lords immediately protested by the mouth of the 
constable, the viscount Beauraont, that this was the act 
of the king alone, and should form no precedent to bar 
them or their heirs of the privilege of the peerage. Tlie 
prliameut was soon afterwards prorogued, to meet again 
in a month's time in the city of Leicester *. 

During these proceedings the public mind had been 

kept in a continual ferment ; and, as soon as the king's 

decision was published, the most incredible reprts were 

circulated, inflammatory libels were afBsed to the doors 

of the churches, and the life of the duke was openly 

threatenedt. To intercept him on his discharge from 

jg_'- confinement two thousand persons assembled in St, 

Giles's : but though they surprised his servants, the 

object of their hatred fortunately escaped, and proceeded 

Apr. to his estates in the county of SuffolkJ. On the day 

30. fixed for his departure he assembled the knights and 

• Rot Fati T. 1E9, 1S3, If lliekine ocdeced tills juderaeDt to be iin>noua<8d 
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esquires of the neighbourhood, and in their pi'esenoe 
swore oa the sacrament that he was innocent of tlie 
crimes with which he had been charged by his enemies*- 
At the same time he wrote to his eon a most eloquent 
and affectionate letter, laying down rules for his conduct, 
and inculcaCiug in the most forcible terms the duty of 
piety towards God. loyalty to the king, and obedience to 
his motherf- Whoever has read this affecting composi- 
tioii will And it difUcult to persuade himself that the 
writer could have been either a felse subject or a had 
manj. He sailed from Ipswich with two small vessels, 
and sent a pinnace before him to inquire whether he 
might be permitted U> land in the harbour of Calais. 
But the pinnace was captured by a squadron of men of Apt, 
■war ; and immediately the Nicholas of the Tower, one 30. 
of the largest ships in the navy, bore down on the duke's 
vessels. He was ordered on board, and received on deck 
by the captain with the ominous salntation of "Wel- 
" come, traitor." It is probable that a messenger was 
sent on shore to announce his capture, and require in- 
structions ; for the duke remained two nights in the 
Nicholas, during which he spent much of hia time in 
conversation with his confessor, wrote a long letter to 
the king, and underwent a mock trial before the sailors, 
by whom he was condemned to suffer death. On the May 
second morning a small boat carae alongside, in which 2. 
were a block, a rusty sword, and an executioner : the 
duke was lowered into it ; and the man, telling him that 
he sliould die like a knight, at the sisfh stroke smote off 
his head. His remains were placed on the sands near 
Dover, and watched by the sheriff of Kent, till the king 
ordered them to be delivered to his widow, by whom 
they were interred in the collegiate church of Wingfteld 
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From the preceding narrative it is evident that there 
existed a party which had sworn the destrucfiou of this 
unfortunate nobleman. Not deterred by the failure of 
the lawsecution in parliament, nor by the escape of their 
victim from St. Giles's, they even despatched an armed 
forced to assassinate him at sea. But of the leaders of 
ttiis party we know no more tlian that they were persons 
of the first consideration in the state ; and of their im- 
mediate motives we are entirely ignorant By some 
writers the murder has been attributed to disappointed 
aifibition, which could not brook the ascendancy of the 
favourite in the councils of his sovereign: by others to 
the policy of the duke of York, who deemed it necessary 
to remove so faithful a minister before he should openly 
take any measure to place himself on the throne. The 
last hypothesis has been thought to derive eoiiflrmation 
from the foot, that some of the noblemen, who after- 
wards espoused his interests, came to the parliament at 
Leicester, accompanied by hundreds of armed men *. 

Tlie news of this tragical event plunged the king and 
queen into the deepest distress : in a few days they were 
awakened from their sorrow by the danger which 
threatened themselves. Whether the men who had 
taken the life of Suffolk had any part in kindling this 
flame which now burst forth, or whether it sprung spon- 
taneously from the irritation of the public mind, it is 
difficult to determine. Intelligence had just arrived of 
the defeat of sir Tiiomas Kyriel ; the commons ii 



„^^ .^ ..^i.»i,u ^dfoi-m the government; 

the people of Kent were goaded to madness by 



repeated rumours of the signal vengeance which Henry 

had determined to inflict on them for having furnished 

May the ships which intercepted his friend. It was a crisis 

^^- most favourable to the views of artful and designing 
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meu ; and an Irish adTenturet, whose real liame was 
John Cade, but who had assumed that of Mortimer, 
cousin to the duke of York, seized ihe moment to unfuri 
the standard of insurrection. At the head of twenty 3ang 
thousand men he marched to Blackheath. Herny in- ' 
Elantly dissolved the paTliament, and summoning his 
forces, advanced to London*. Many messages passed ■ 
between the king and the feigned Mortimer, who deli- June 
vered the.wishes of his followers in two papers, entitled ^*'- 
" The Compiainta of the Commons of Kent," and "Tlie 
" Requests by the Captain of the great Assembly in 
" Kent.'' The complaints stated that Ibe king purposed 
to punish the men of Kent for a murder of which they 
were not guilty ; that he gave away the revenues of the 
crown, and took for his own maintenance the goods of 
thepeople; that he excluded from his council thelords 
of his own blood, to make place for men of low rank, who 
oppressed his subjects ; that the sheriffs, under-sherifTs, 
and collectors of tases, were guilty of intolerable extor- 
tions ; that in the election of knights of the shire the 
free choice of the people was snjierseded by the influence 
of the lords ; and that numerous delays and impediments 
had been introduced to prevent the speedy administra- 
tion of justice. Their "requests" demanded, that the 
relatives of the duke of Suffolk should bebanished ftom 
the court, and the dukes of York, Exeter, Buckingham, 
and Norfolk, with the earls and barons, be employed 
about the king's person ; that the traitors should be 
punished who contrived the death of the duke of Glou- 
cester, of the holy father the cardinal, of the duke of 
Exeter, and of the duke of Warwick, and who occasioned 
the loss of Normandy, Guienne, Anjou, and Maine ; 
and that all extortions should be abolished, and the 
great extortioners, Sleg, Cromer, Lisle, and Robert Est, 
be brought to justice t. 

Henry had levied between fifteen apd twenty thousand 
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June men, with whom he marenea to suppress the insurgeiils; 

23. but Gade withdrew before the king's arrnal, and was 
pursued by a dela<hraent of royalists under sir Hum- 
phrey Stafford. At Sevenoaks he turned on his pur- 

•""^ suers, put them to flight, killed their commander, and 
arrayed himself in the knight's armuur. When the 
news was brouglit to Blaokhesith. the rojalists began to 
waver : the requests of the Kentish men they now thought 
reasonable ; and it was asked why they should fight 
against their own countrymen, who had taken up arms 
in defence of the national liberties. At the persuasion 
of the lords, who distrusted, or pretended to distrust, 
the fidelity of then- followers, Henry sent io the Tower 
his chamberlain the lord Say, one of the most obnoxious 
ministers, disbanded his forces, and retired to the castle 

Jtiue of Kenilworth. Lord Scales, with a thousand men, ua- 

29, dertookthe defence of the Tower; Cade resumed his 

July former position on Blackheath, and two days lat«r took 
possession of Southwark*. 

The mayor had summoned a common council, in 

July which, after a long debate, it was resolved to offer no re- 

3. sistance; and in the afternoon Cade entered in martial 
array, cutting with his sword the ropes of the drawbridge 
as he passed. He preserved the strictest discipline 
among his followers, and in the evening, to prevent dis- 

Jnlv *"'''*''' '^'^ them hack into the Borough. He acted in 

4, the same mannei the next day ; but compelled the 
mayor and ].ud ijes to sit m the Guildhall ind hai ing by 
some means which are not mentioned ^ot possession of 
lord Say airai^ned hira before them Bills of indict 
ment were immediately found against the pnaoner the 
duchess of Suflbik the bishop of Salisbury Thomas 
Daniel, and seieral others who in the pailiament at 
Leue'ter had been pointed out as the accomphces o( 
the late minister Foitunately the rest were absent 
lord Say pleaded the pnnle^e of the peerage, but was 

• Will. Wyrcest. 470. Fab. 443,to0, 
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hurried fo tho standard in Cheapside, and immediately, 
beheaded. His son-in-law Cromer, aheriif of Kent, was 
soon afterwards discovered, and underwent the same 

Ok the third day a few houses were pillaged ; and the 
citizens fearing the same Tiolence on the next morning, 
determined with the assistance of lord Scales to defend 
the bridge and exclude the insurgents. Cade received July 
intelhgence of theii- design, and a bloody conflict en- 5, 
sued during the night : sometimes the citizens, some- 
times the men of Kent prevailed : but at the end of sis 
hours, the royalists were in possession of the bridge, 
and a short truce was taken by mutual consent. The 
archbishops of Canterbury and York, who were in tho 
Tower, deemed this a favourable moment to divide the 
insurgents ; and the bishop ofWinchester crossing the 
river, carried with him pardons under the great seal ibr 
all who should immediately return lotheirownhoraest.jQiy 
The offer, aiter some demur, was gratefully accepted, 6. 
and the array immediately dispersed. Cade, however, July 
repenting of his credulity, again unfurled his banner.S. 
and found men prepared to rejoin it. But their number 
was too small to attack the city : they retired from 
Southwark through Deptford to Rochester, and there 
quarrelled among themselves respecting the partition of 
their plunder. The captain in despair mounted hisjuly 
horse, and fled in the direction of Lewes, hut was hotly 9. 
pursued by Iden, the sheriff of Kent, and taken and be- 
headed in a garden at Heyfield %. The chief of his ibl- 
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July lowers were afterwards executed ; of whom some, if we 
"■ may believe a subsequent act of attainder against the 
duke of York, confessed on the scaffold that it had been 
their intention to place that prince on the throne *. 

During his ahsence the interests of the duke had been 
intrusted to the care of his friends ; now it was deemed 
time that he should appear on the scene in person. 
Leaving his government of Ireland without permission, 
he landed in England, and, to the terror of the court. 
Sept, hastened towards London with a retinue of four thousand 
1. men. On hisroad through Northamptonshire he sent for 
William Tresham, the speaker of the late house of com- 
mons, apartisan who had distinguished himself by his zeal 
m the prosecution of Suffolk: but Tresham had hardly left 
his own home, when he was intercepted and murdered 
by a party of armed men belonging to the lord Grey of 
Huthyn, probably in revenge of tiie part which he had 
acted in procuring the death of the late minister. York 
pursued his journey, was introduced to Henry, behaved 
with insolence in his presence, extorted a promise that 
he would summon a parliament, and in the mterval he- 
Sept, fore its meeting retired to his caslle of Fotheiingayh 
3U. He was scarcely gone, when the duke of Somerset re- 
Oct. turned from France. The king and queen iiailed his 
arrival as a blessing. He was the nearest of kin to 
Henry$, and it was hoped that his fidelity and services 
would prove a counterpoise to the ambition of Hichard. 
But unfortunately he came from the loss of Normandy, 
and in the opinion of the people was already numbered 

Be«.rd>,467. • RoL ParL v. 31B. 

t '■ UofD youre pntencs, and Lbere hette dova the Bp«[i!B and WAllva Iq 
*■ yaurcbauibtr,''&c. Ibid. 

I John of Glient, duhF of Lencsstei , 
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among those who were supposed to have solil to the 
enemy the inheritance of ihe crown *. 

The sessioa of parliament was uoqujet and stormy. No» 
The rival leaders boldly oppoaed each olher ; and, though ^■ 
the life of Somerset was threatened, fhoujih his ti eaaures 
were pillaged by the populace, his opponents could not 
obtain any decided advantage. Young, one of the 
members for Biistol, moved that, as Heiiry was without 
children, the duke of York should be declared heir ap- 
parent: but the motion met with very feeble support, 
and the mover was afterwards committed to the Tower (v 
A hill was carried through the lower house to aitaint 
the memory of the duke of Suffolk, and another to re- 
move from the court the duke of Somerset, and the 
duchess of Suffolk, and most of the king's friends ; but 
Henry refused his assent to the first J, and replied to 
the other, that he could not dispense with the services of 
the lords, and a few others who had for years been near 
his person, hut would order the rest to absent themselves 
for twelve months, during which their conduct might 
be investigated, if any charge could be brought against 
them f. At the same time the duchess of Suffolk and 
the persons indicted of treason at tho Guildhall during 
the insurrection, demanded to be brought to trial, and 
were instantly acquitted ||. 

During the parliament thedukeofYorkheldfrequentA.il. 
consultations with his friends ; the result of which was a I4SL 

• WilL WvTfeat 473. KotParLT.aiL + WilL Wyrceat. 475. 

t In this bill woa adopted the lungiui^s of tbe Kvntisli iasiiieents; that 

cesUri and of " ibridiing Ih* dojs of oilier princes of Hie bloo-l." Rot. 
Pari. v. SS6. Ycl while he »ia alive, tlie; uevet venluced lo PHI- 

fort, who died^April lltb, H17'i »nd Holond duka of Bxwe't.'nba IfiS 
oiarrii'd iliB jtand-dauflilet of the duku of GioiKcsler, aod died 51h of 
A0K"St H»7. _ iHol.Patl.T.216. 

UtS (Boi,"parrv™56 '" *""" '"""""■ 
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detornunatioD to appeal to the s<vord on the Exst ikvour- 
able occasion*. For seyeral months the nation vias 
a^tafed by quarrels between the adherents of the two' 
parties, by acta of violence and bloodshed, and by fruit- 
less attempts to e^ct a recont^Sition |. At length the 
duke repaked to his castle at Ludlow ; and while, under 
the pretext of opposing the pernicious projects of fhu 
duke of Somerset, he raised the tenants of the house of 
Mortimer in the marches of Wales, published a pwScla- 
raation containing strong professions of loyally, and 
blFered to sweai fealty to Henry on the sacrament before 
*. n. the bishop of Hereford, and the earl of Shrewabuiy. 
1452. The king at the head of an army immediately marched 
g "' against him ; but York, avoiding the direction of the 
Feb. I'oyalisls, advanced to London by a different road, and 
16. finding the gates shut against him, proceeded as far as 
Dartford, in the hope of alluring to his standard the 
men of Kent, Henry followed him, and from Black- 
heath sent the bishops of Winchester and Ely to demand 
an explanation of his conduct. The duke's answer began 
with the usual protestationof his lojalty; he then com- 
plained that both before his departure to Ireland, and 
since his return to England, attempts had been made to 
arrest him for treason ; and concluded with asserting 

• Ho had msilled Cedly, daugbtet of Sevil, Barl of Wfalmorelind, and 
gianddaiiEhtoruf JohnotGhfUt This numiage sfcuredlo him the >n- 
viea of the eul o! Sslisbiicj, and the lords I'alconlHrg. Bergniennjr. and 
Latimec, the brnikcci of hii vih. He wm elso snppotU'il by the dnke at 
NarfiiUi, themrl of Daton, and tha loidi Gnmwrll aul Cabfiain. 

1 1 hav* omiitad ia ll* taal lbs IhTse priacipal inenu of iho y«Br, aa, la 
oni Ignoranea of Oulr camei. It iidiBlcull to ooonect them tagethec. 1. In 
the nolng am carl of Denm bBdessd tbe caalle of Taunton, lidd by ib» 
lord Bon.ilta. a rojalist ThB doiie ot Toik jouial tlie euL and BoutLIIb 
(ureDdeced. Witcea.fA a, 1 o Aaeast, Thomaa Keiil, iDn of ibe rarl 
ofSallaboi7,iMrrydani«»of loid GronnteU. In wmrnioa from Ibe 
mairiBga, Petoy lord B^remonl fluarrslled wilb Hm eari ot Ssliibiiry ueoi 
York. It wBi, iBii ihe wriiar, the coionianoemBnt of the ersaWBi calaiai- 
tictwEiiBlsiia. Id. p. 176. a A great cunnoil was heW at Co^entty. 
SSToral men were killed in an aflVay betnean the servant! of Someiaet 

Fenn". Lottera, i. 26. The edlloi opiKais lo me to huTe aBiiied lo iliia 
laUec a nong dale. 
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that he was come to vindicate his imiocenee, and set the 
question at rest for ever. The king in reply reminded 
him, that since he hod unfewfuUy slain the bishop of 
Chichester*, his adherents had openly boasted of his 
pretended claim to the succession, whence it was not 
surprising if the advisers of the crown should occasionally 
adopt measures of precaution : but added, that to set his 
mind at ease on that subject, he still held him to be a 
true' and faithful subject, and his own well-beloved 
cousin, York now demanded that all persons " noised 
"or indicted of treason" should be apprehended and 
imprisoned in the Tower till they could bo brought to 
trial ; and the king replied that a new council should be 
appointed, in which he should be included, and that all 
matters in debate should be decided by the majority of 
that council t. To satisfy him, however, he ordered the 
duke of Somerset into custody ; on which York disbanded 
his army, and submitted to visit Henry in his t«nt un- Mat 
armed and bare-headed. There the two rivals met ; the ' • 
charge of treason was retorted from one to the other; 
and the duke, as he left the king, was immediately 
arrested. Had the advice of Somerset been followed, 
he would have been brought to his trial, or terrified into 
a confession, and executed. But Henry recoiled ftom 
the idea of shedding the Wood of a relation •- the report, 
that the earl of March was advancing with an army to 
liborale his father, intimidated the council, and an offer 
of his Kbertj was made to him on condition that he 
■would again swear fealty to the king. He took the oath 
on the sacrament, in St. Paul's, before the lords and a 
numerous audience, and was permitted to retire to hia 

At Ihis moment, when Henry was relieved from all 
apprehension of a contest for the throne, arrived a de- 

"t ThlBMinBlrumeiits have been presetvEd by Sluw,393-395. Tha lait 
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putation from the inhabitants of Gmenne, who, im- 
patient under the load of tixatioa imposed upon them 
by theii new soTereigi, offered to renew their alle^- 
ance, and eolidted the aid of an Jlnglish army. The 
inritation waa accepted with eagemeas, and the com- 
mand pven to Tidbot, the veteran earl of Shrewa- 
0^_ bury, wlio had reached his eightieth year. With four 
17.' thousand men he Bailed to Guienne ; his son lord Lisle 
brought him a reinforcement of an equal number ; and 
before winter Bordeaux, with the whole of the Bordelais, 
and Chatillon in Perigord, had suhmitted. The nest 
spring he opened the campaign with the capture of the 
town of Froosac : but there the tide ,of victory turned ; 
the Fjrench marshals Loheec and Jalagiies advanced 
with twenty-two thousand men ; and the count of Pen- 
thifevre invested the important fortress of Chatilloti. 
Talbot hastened lo its relief: early in the morning he 
Burprified and defeated a numerous body of the enemy : 
but the fugitives gave the alaiTQ, and the French retired 
i. jj, into an intrenched camp lined with three hundred pieces 
14S3.of cannon*. Talbot, yielding to the ardour of his fol- 
July lowers, ordered an assault ; and his opponents were Been 
'"■ to waver, when the count of Penthifivre, ai'riving ivith a 
new body of men, determined the fate of the battle. 
The English commander, who had his horse killed 
under him, and his leg broken, was slain as he lay on 
the field, with' a bayonet ; his son, though repeatedly 
urged to retire, fell in attempting to rescue his father ; 
Mid the army, after the daath of its leader, dispersed in 
every direction. A tliousand men, who had fbught their 
way into the fortress, were made prisoners. 

From Cbatillon Charles, who now took the command, 

pursued his victorious career till he reached the gates of 

Bordeaux. That city was obstinately defended by sis 

Oct. thousand armed citizens, and four thousand English : 

19. but famine compelled them to surrender after a siege of 

• ^npasSylT.oper.p.441. lie asya Ihrsa bombardB had b™ broiirtl 
on cBiiiagss, and diachatgeil three handled slopes inW (he midit nf iko 
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seven weeks, on condition that (he English shoiilii retire 
with all their property, and the natives with a few ex- 
ceptions should be- received tinder the protection of the 
conqueror. From that moment Guienna was incorpo- 
rated with the dominions of the French monarch*. 

While the nation was intoxicated with joy caused by Mar. 
the first success of Talbot, Henry summoned a parlia- ^^ 
ment, which, besides liberal supplies of money, voted an 
army of twenty thousand archers to be raised and paid 
at the expense of the several counties 'N It had been 
intended that the king should put himself at the head of 
this force : but the design was at first postponed, and 
ultimiktely abandoned on account of the declining stato 
of bis health. If that circumstance raised, another oc- 
curred to lower the hopesof the Yorkists. In autumn the q,,^ 
queon was delivered of a son, whom she called Edward. 13. 
It was in vain that the king's enemies attempted to 
throw doubts on the legitimacy of the young prince. 
Their suspicions were silenced by the concurrent voice 
of the nation ; and the prospect of an undisputed suc- 
cession was hailed with joy by the friends of tranquil- 
lity!. 

Unfortunately, however, Henry by this time had sunk 
into a state of mental, as well as bodily incapacity}. 
His melancholy situation, which could not be concealed, 
rendered it necessary to prorogue the parliament, and 
recalled the duke of York into the cabinet. He soon Nor. 
gained the ascendency over his rival, and Someiset was ^S> 

• Monalrei. fil. 11— S9, H»n, 165, 166. JEneaa Sjli. ibid. 

t Kot Pail. 230-^33. On what principle the aiffarenl pioi ottiona 
iRere filed is not menlloDal ; if on that of populaUon, It vlU fDIloK 
that Hocfolk conlaiied more inbaMlaala Uian an; other cuiiaty Ittra 

K*iil 57S, and Wills 478- The ciliai and Imvna, «hioh were counties >t 
ll>a game tidie, weia rated as follows: LondoD 1137. Vaik ISS, Norwich 
121, BrlSlol 86, OoT^nlty 76, Newcastle 53, Hull 50, Soulhampton and 
Lincoln 44. and Noltiagliao, 30. III. IFab.456. 

I Apud Claiyoglone anbllo occldil in eravem inflrmitKlem .lapilis, ila 
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A D committed to the Tower*. "When the parliament re- 
'■•ai assembled, he opened the session in the king's name. 
^f^ with tlie title of his lieutenant. The commons had al- 
ready shown themselves stedlastly attached to the royal 
cauM hi-t the duke had contrived to throw into prison 
their speaker, Thomas Thorpe, one of the barons of the 
exchequer. In an action for trespass (whether it were 
real or feigned is unknown) he had obtained a verdict 
m Lis own lavour with damages to the amount of one 
thousand pounds ; and Thorpe had been commit1«d to 
the Fleet, till he should give security for that sum, and 
Fat. V^y a proportional fine to the crown. It was m vaui 
lb ' that the commons petitioned for the release of their 
speaker; the lords refused their assent; and a new 
speakei was chosen ■(■. From the confused order and im- 
perfect nature of the notices entered on the rolls, it is 
difficult to collect the proceedingsof this session of par- 
23 liament It appears that many of the lords had absent- 
ed themselves, and were compelled to atlendby heavy 
Mar finest The lord Cromwell obtained an act to hind the 
9. duke of Exeter to keep the peace under a severe penal- 
ty { , andtheearlof Devonshire, another of the Yorkists, 
J, having been charged with treason, was tried and acquit- 
14"'' ted by his peers. The duke, conceiving that the accu- 
sation was aimed at himself, arose and said : " As ftr as 
« this indictment toucheth me, I say that it is iUse and 
" untrue; and that I am, all the days of my life have 
"been,and to the end thereof shall be, true and humble 
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" liegeman to the king, my must dread sovereign lord, 
*' and never privily nor apertly tliouglit nor meant the 
" contrary, whereof I call unto witness God, and all the 
" saints of heaven." The lords of course replied, that 
they gave full belief to so solemn a protestation *. 

A committee of peers was now chosen to visit the 
king; and as soon as they had reported that he was inca- 
pable of transacting business, an act was passed appoint- 
ing the duke protector with a yearly salary of two thou- 
sand marks. The Lancastrians, however, had suflcient Mar, 
inliuenco to preserve the king's rights inviolate. It was ^'' 
declared, agreeably to former precedents, that the title 
of protector imported no authority; that it merely gave 
the precedence in the council, and the command of the 
army in lime of invasion or rebellion; that it was revo- 
cable at the will of Ihe king ; that it should not preju- 
dice the rights of his son, who had already been created 
prince of Wales and earl of Chester ; and that, if 
Henry's incapacity were permanent, the protectorate 
should devolve on the prince, as soon as he came of age f. 
The custody of the sea was intrusted for seven years to Apt, 
five noblemen selected from the two parties, the earls of 1^- 
Salisbury, Shrewsbury, Worcester, Wiltshire, and the 
lord Stourton J, but the government of Calais, a most 
important asylum in case of misfortune, was taken from 

• Hot PatL V. S49. 850. t Ibid. S4B— 244. 

t Ibi* 2*4— S4fl. OflbematmBrmwhfchptoilsion.aBUBUjlljinKda 

1443, TliafleeloiosistFilurgUtBesliipaivUb fan slniiee. each ciirrii^ 
160 HIM, 8barafS.«"fyliiE80;8bulyngere.40: 4|™nMej.25. Bi«iS 
of Ihe iBtee ship) had a. Qjpruill, "ho wu n k.iJgi.S. bBaWit a mnslar. itie 
bBrgflBndLialjniiHU had alio iDaitcra. The .■xpenae of pruvlslom for 
eiBlh luaD »aa ralimated a.1 Hvo-p^qca Ihe day. hia pay 81 two shllUnfa lh« 
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Somerset, and bestowed on the Juke of York for the 
same period*. 

The king's malady was not permanent. About Christ- 
mas he recovered his health, and with it the use of his 
reason +. Though he received tho duke of York with 
his usual kindness, he put an end to the protectorate, 
and liberated the duke of Somerset from the Tower. 
A. D. At first that noblemau gave bail for his appearance at 
1455. Westminster to answer the chai'ges laid against him: 
f^""* but on his appeal to the council that he had been com- 
mitted without any lawftil cause, the recognizances were 
discharged. Henry laboured most earnestly to reoon- 
Mar. giig tiie j„u dukes. As the government of ^alais, which 
had been taken from Somerset and given to York, was 
likely to prove a new source of dissension, the king as- 
suitled it himself, and prevailed on both to submit, under 
the penalty of twenty thousand marks, their other dif- 
ferences to the decision of eight aibitrators, who should 
present their award beibre the twentieth of June J. 

York, however, had no intention to await that award, 
hut took the first opportunity to retire from coujt, invited 
his friends to meet him in the marshes of Wales, and 
soon saw himself at the head of three thousand men, 
with the duke of Norfolk, the earl of Salisbury, and his 
son the celebrated earl of Warwick, At the news Henry 
May left London, and early the nest morning, as he entered 
2^' St. Alban's, was surprised to behold the banners of the 
Yorkists advancing towards the town. They halted in 

• Rot Pari. V.S51— 356. On the ileath of Kempo, atchhtallnp of Cacter- 
t FMiii''slelHrs,l.9b. "Andini the Monday gfleinoonlheqUHneonis 
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a neighbouring Deld ; and, after a pause of three hours, 
sent a message to the king with strong professions of at- 
tachment and loyalty, but demnnding the immediate 
Bwrtender of Somerset and his associates, and declaring 
that they would die themselves, or pursue their enemies 
to the death. Heniy refused with firmness, deolaring 
that, " sooner than abandon any orthe lords who were 
" feithful to him, he was ready that day in their quarrel 
" to live and die *." Though the barriers at the entrance 
of the towa were gallantly defended by the loid Chf- 
ford, Warwick forced his way through the gardens iiita 
the street, and his followers rent the air with shouts of 
A Warwick ! a Warwick ! At the sound alarm spread 
among the royalists; the harriers were abandoned; tha 
Yorkists poured thro\^h the opening; and theTiotocy 

Henry had taken refuge in the house of a tanner, 
where the duke immediately visited him. He bent his 
knee with apparent humility, bade the king rejoice that 
the traitor (meaning Somerset) had met with his desert, 
and, taking him by the hand, led him first to the shrine 
of St. Alban, and thou to his apartment in the abbey. 
The battle seems to have been won by the archers. 
Henry w^ wounded in tho neck, the duke of Bucking- 
ham and lord Dudley in the face, the carl of Staiford in 
the arm, all of them with arrows. The duke of Somer- ~ 
set, the earl of Northumberland, and the lord Clifford 
were slaia; and, as soon as they fell, their men threw 
down their arms and fled t. Some writers tell us that 
the slain amounted to many thousands : but a letter 
written three days after the battle reduces it to six score, 
and sir William Stonor, at that time steward of the 
abbey, seems to make the number still smaller J. 

•Wh«hon,.362. Sln».393. ■tRMtr»rLv,347. 
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The unfortunate king, in the hands, and at the mercy 
of hiseaemiea, was compelled to lend the sanction of hia 
authority to the very acts by which he had been depriv- 
Jdy ed of his liberty. When the parliament assembled, he 
* was told that York and his adherents had in all their 
praceedings been actuated by sentiments of the purest 
loyalty ; that their only object had been to explain to 
him the disgraceful practices of his ministers, and to 
assist him with their advice in redressing the grievances 
of the nation ; that previously to the battle they had an- 
nounced their motives and views in letters, whicli had 
been withheld from his notice by the arts of the lale 
duke of Somerset, of Thorpe, formerly speaker of the 
house of commons *, and of William Joseph, the confi- 
dant of these traitors ; that at last they determined to 
lay thoir complaints before him in person, but, as they 
entered the town of St. Alban's foK that purpose, were 
opposed by Somerset, who, in the affray which followed, 
paid with his life the penalty of hia treason. The king, 
affecting to give credit to this incredible tale, acquitted 
York, Warwick, and Salisbury, of all disloyal practices, 
pronounced them good and faitiiful subjects, and grant- 
ed them a full pardon for all offences committed before 
July the first day of the session. The peers renewed their 
18. oath of fealty, the spiritual lords laying their right hands 
on their breasts, the temporal placing their hands be- 
tween those of the king. On the last day of July tha 
July parliament was prorogued to the twelfth of Novem- 
31. ber+. 



ftlraDce Baid to liDVe bvpu htpt back, woB lately iu t1i« poaEi«£9iDqvr Mr. 
Tlioipe. , 
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About the end of October it was mraou red that Henry jj^ 
had relapsed into his former disorder, and the session 12. 
was opened by the duke of York as bis heutenant. The 13. 
next day the commons requested the lords to petition 
the king, that, if he were unable to attend to the public Nov. 
business himself, a protector might be immediately ap- 
pointed. Two days later they renewed their request, 
adding, that till it was granted tliey should suspend the 
consideration of every other subject. As soon as they 
left the house, the lords conjui-ed the duke of York ta 
. undertake the charge ; but he, with affected humility, 
alleging his own incapacity, and solicited them to select 
from their body a peer more worthy of the honour, and 
more equal to the burden. They in return renewed 
their prayer with many compliraenta to his abilities and 
wisdom. When this farce had been acted for a consi- 
derable time, he condescended to accept the protectorate, 
but on condition that it should not be, as before, revoc- 
able " at the will of the kin^, but by the king in parlia- 
" ment, with the advice and assent of the lords spiritual 



" and temporal *," Still Ihe powers of gove 
vested, not in bim, but in the luembere of the council : 
but this |>rovision was intended merely to blind the eyes 
of the nation ; for he had previously secured a majority 
in the council, and the office of chancellor, and the go- 
vernment of Calais, were bestowed on his associates, the 
earls of Salisbury and Warwiokt. 

After these arrangements the protector migbt think *. ■>• 
himself secure, and might expect at a convenient time ^^^ 

" Alban'B! and ao iBtwmn my mU twn lonli of Wntivick anfl Cromwell 
•Ihcrols atUlilday gteal. i'lUclgliis. insomucliaslheeMlof ShKniabmy 
" halli lodoed him at Hie hospilol "f SI. Jnmei Iwsidf Ihe Mpw), l)y the 
■'locdCnnwen'iaealre. rurl>isHf6eiur<l." Fenn'o I,el.i. Iin. In iUb 
MBSion was pniM* an a«. declaring fliB ilnkBoT GloiiMBter tohma been 
till hit deaUi A lojnl subjeol. _ Whatham. 365. Unt Foil, t, SB. 

finnad liie (iirmer, a clause was inlioduced transfcriins It to liie pitott of 
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to exclianse his present for a still higher title. But the 
meek and inoffensive character of Henry had preserved 
him friends, who were unwilling that he should he 
stripped of his authority ; and the lofty spirit of the 
i[neen sought every opportunity to oppose the .rival pre- 
tensions of the Yorkists. When the parliament met 
after the holidays, Henry had recovered his health. To 

Jan. strengthen his patty York had called sir Thomas Stan- 

14. ley and sir Richard West to the house of peers i hut the 
current ran in the liing's favour : Henry proceeded in 

Feb, person tu the parliament, and the protector's commission 
was formally revoked*. 

With apparent willingness the duke descended from 
his high station ; the earl of Salisbury resigned the great 
seal ; and the offices of government were again filled by 
the king's friends. Two years passed without any im- 
portant occnrreace : but they were years of distrust and 
alarm ; the relatives of the lords slain at St. Alban's 
loudly demanded vengeance ; and their adversaries sur- 
rounded themselves with bands of armed and trusty re- 
tainers. Henry called a great council at Coventry, and 

1437. by the mouth of his chancellor repeatedly commuuieated 
his complaints and intentions lo the duke of York. At 
length the duke of Buckingham, as speaker of the house, 
reheai'sed all the real or supposed offences with which 
that prince had been charged; and at the conclusion, the 
peers falling on their knees, besought the king to declare 
that he would never more " show grace" to the duke or 
any other person, who should oppose the rights of the 
crown, or disturb the peace of the realm. Henry as-' 
sented ; and York repeated his oath of fealty, and gave 
a copy of it under his own signature to the king. The 
same was exacted from the earl of Warwick. In conclu- 
sion, all the lords bound themselves never for the future 
t« seek redress by force, but to remit their quarrels to 
the justice of their sovereign?. 
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In consequence of this resolution Henry, who had 
long acted as the only impartial man in his dominions, 
laboured to miugate the resentments of the two parties; 
and at last had reason to hope that his endeavours would 
be crowned with complete success. By common agree- 
ment they repaired with their retaineia to London*: 
the royalists were lodged without, the Yorkists within *^°g- 
the walla; and the mayor, at the head of five thousandj^^^" 
armed citizens, undertook to preserve the peace. The^e, 
duke assembled his partisans every morning at the Black 
Friars: their resolves were communicated hythe pri- 
mate and other prelates to the royalists, who met at the 
White Friars every afternoon ; and the proceedings ot 
the day were in the evening laid before the king, who 
with several of the judges resided at Berkhomstead, 
At length, as umphe between them, he pronounced his Mar. 
award ; that within tlie two following years a chantry 24. 
should be founded at the expense of the duke of York, 
and the earls of Salisbury and Warwick, for the souls 
of the three lords slain in battle at St. Alhan's; that 
both those who were deaJ, and the lords who had been 
the cause of their death, should be reputed faithful sub- 
jects ; that the duke of York should pay to the dowager 
duchess of Somei-set and her children the sum of five 
thousand, and the earl of Warwick to (be lord Clifford 
that of one thousand majks ; and that the earl of Salis- 
bury should release to Percy lord Egremont all the da- 
m^jes he bad obtained against him fur an assault, on 
condition that the said lurd Egremont should e..tcr into 
a sufficient recognizanoe lo ke«p the peace fur ten yejrs ■(■. Mw. 
The next day Heury, attended by his whole court, 25- 

Y«k. Salisbury, UBd W=t-Htk te! allivfrt n^r CoTenirj. v^™ Iho^r^ 
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walked iii procession to SL Paul's. In token of their 
teoonoiliation the queen was conducted by tlie duke of 
York ; and the lords of eacJi party walked before them 
arm in arm as friends and brothers. To the beholders 
it was a spectacle which appeared to promise hai-mony 
and peace: but no external ceremony could extinguish 
the passions of ambition and revenge, which yet lay 
Bmouldering in their breasts *. 

The king a short time before had taken the custody 
of the sea from the duke of Exeter, and given it to the 
earl of Warwick for a term of five years. His object 
probably was to attach that enterprising nolileman to 
the throne, or to remove him lo a distance from his as- 
sociates. In May inlelligence was brought to Calais, 
jlay that a strange fleet of twenty-eight sail had been met at 
29. sea ; and Warwick, with his chacacteriatio intrepidity, 
hastened to intercept it with only five large and seven 
small vessels. The battle lasted from four in the mnrii- 
ing till ten ; and'the English, though they had captured 
six sail, were compelled to retire with considerable loss 
intoCalaist. The fleet, or at least the merchandise, 
belonged to the citiiens of Lubeck, whose commerce 
had been hitherto conducted under the faith of treaties 
July with England. On the complaint of the sufferers a 
31. commission was appointed to inquire into the causes of 
the engagement; and Warwick was in consequence sum- 
moned to attend the council at Westminster J. One 
day, as ho left the court, a quarrel arose between one of 
his livery and one of the king's servants ; the atfray 
gradually became more alarming ; and the earl believed, 
or affected to believe, that his life was in danger. He 
hastened into the north to consult his father the earl of 
Salisbury and the duke of York ; and having settled with 

•rah. 461 HQllmhed, 647. Hall, ITS. 
;; Men wya, Ih.re wuBDOt ijD MSI a bsi^ui™ the si-^hi, furiy »^ 
tKym.'iii.415. 
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them the plan of his future operations, returned to hig 
command at Calais*. 

The winter was passed in preparations tor the subse- 
quent contest. The three lords actively solicited the aid 
of their partisans ; and Warwick in particular called 
under his banner the veterans who had served in the 
late wars iu Normandy and Guienne. The court distri- 
buted with profusion collars of white swans, the badfja 
of the young prince, and by letters underthe privy seal 
invited the king's friends to meet him in arms in t'ie|-^°^ 
city ofLeicestert. The dissension was no longer con-,^ 
fined to the higher classes : it dirided almost every fa- 1(,_ 
mily in the nation ; it had penetrated into the convents 
of the monks, and the eottaE:es of the poor. One party 
maintained that the duke of York was an injured prince, 
who with his associates was trampled under foot by the 
minions of the court, and was compelled to arm in order 
to preserve his own life: tlie other pronounced him a 
traitor, who under false pretences sought to place him- 
self on the throne, and who owed to ihe king's clemency 
that life which he had already forfeited to the lawsj. 
The greater part of the summer passed without any im- 
portant event. At last the earl of Salisbury moved from 
his castle of Middleham to join the duke of York on the 
borders of Wales. The lord Audley with ten thousand 
men interposed himself between them at Bloreheath in 
Staffordshire. Salisbury, whose force was small, pre- SepL 
tended to fly ; the royalists pursued in confusion ; and, 23. 
as soon os one half of them had crossed a rapid torrent, 
the fu-'itives turned, fell on the pursuers in the glen, 
and obtained with ease a complete victory. Audley 
with more than two thousand men remained on the field 
of battle: the Lord Dudley with many knights and 
esquires was made prisoner. The eavl led his troops 
without further molestation to Ludlow, where he found 

'■ ' t Cont . ttoyl i. 539. Whethm. 454. 
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the duke of York, and was in a few days joined by his 
son from Calais with a large body of veterans under air 
John Blount and sir Andrew Trollop *. 

The king with an army of sixty thousaad men lay at 
Worcester, and had sent the bishop of Salisbury to his 
opponents with offers of reconciliation and pardon, if 
they would submit within six days. They replied that 
Ihey had no reliance on his promises ; tlmt his friends, 
depending on their own favour, transgressed his com- 
mands; and that tlie earl of Warwick had the last 
year nearly lost his life by their treachery. He advanced 
Oct, to Ludiford, within half a mileof their camp: when they 
'"■ sent him a, second message, declaring that, if they had 
taken unarms, it was solely in their own defence ; that 
though they could have revenged themselves on their 
enemies, they had refrained through respect to him ; 
and that even now, when' they had retired to the very 
borders of his kingdom, they had determined not to 
draw the sword gainst their sovereign, unless they 
should be compelled by necessity t. The Yorkists ^ere 
5i"' intrenched behind several batteries of cannon, whiah 
played incessantly on tlie royal army. To keep up the 
spirits of his men,, the duke had spread a report that 
Henry had died the day before, and in the morning had 
ordered mass to be chanted for the repose of his soul. 
But the same afternoon sir Andrew Trollop, marshal of 
the army, who, though' attached to his sovereign, had 
hitherto been deceived by the fair speeches of the in- 
sui^ents, discovered the real object of the duke. He 
did not hesitate a moment ; but, taking with him bis 
veterans, dcpartod to offer his services to the king. Dis' 
trust and consternation instantly spread through the 
camp ; and the coniederate lords about midnight fled 
Nov. with precipitation into the heart of Wales. There they 
3. separated, Y'ork with one of his sons sailing to Ireland, 

■Hall, 173. Slow, 405. Wlietliam. 44S. Rot. PnrI, v. 3S4. 
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the rest accompaaying Warwick into Devonshire, whence 
he made his way back to Calais *. 

This bloodless victory was most gratifying to the mer- 
ciful disposition of Henry, who the next morning grant- 
ed an amnesty to the insurgents ahandoned by their 
leaders, and convoked a parliament to meet at Coven- 
try. Its principal employment was to pass an act of at- 
tainder against the duke and duchess of York, and their Nor. 
children the earls of March and Rutland, against the 20. 
earl and countess of Salisbury, and their son the earl of 
Warwick, the lord Clinton, and a few-other knights and, 
esquires-t. It was with pain that Henry acquiesced in 
this act of severity. When it was read before him pre- 
paratory to the dissolutbn, he insisted on the addition of 
a clause enabling hira to dispense with the attainder, 
whenever he should think 'proper, and reftised his 
assent to that paart of it which confiscated the property 
of the lord Powis and two others, who had thrown them- 
selves on his mercy the morning after the flight of their 
leaders J. . 

In this d«iperate situation the hopes and fortunes of 
the Yorkists rested on the abilities and popularity of 
the earl of Warwick, who by a most fatal error had been 
permitted to retain the command of the fleet with the 
government of Calais. He was now superseded in both ; 
in the former by the duke of Exeter, in the latter by the 
duke of Somerset. But when Somerset prepared to 
enter the harbour, he was driven lack by the fire from 
the batteries ; and as soon as he had landed at Guisnes, 
his ships were carried off by his own mariners to their 
favourite commander at Calais. They were a mostva-A. d. 
luable acquisition to Warwick, who whilo Somerset and 146ft 
his veterans were uselessly detained in Guisnes, sur-^""* 
prised two successive armaments fitted out by the royal- 
ists in the ports of Kent. He sailed even to Dublin to 
i with the duke of York, and in hia re- 
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turn was met by the dubo of Exeter : but that oi 
der, alarmed at symptoms of disaffection in his fieet, 
turned into Dartmouth, and Warwick rejoined his 
friends in Calais*. 

The result of the conference at Dublin was soon dis- 
closed. Emissarie* were sent to all the friends of the 
party le hold themselves in readiness for action ; and 
reports were spread that Henry had not given his assent 
to the act of attainder ; that he was still convinced of 
the innocence of the exiles ; and that, instead of beinj; 
free, he was a, reluctant captive in the hands of a fiic- 
tion. At the same time was circulated an appeal to the 
nation by the duke of York, enumerating all the griev 
ancea under which the people were said to labour; ae 
cuaing the earls of Shrewsbury and Wiltshire and the 
lord Beaumont of guiding the king contrary to his own 
interests ; complaining of the act of attainder gainst 
himself and his friends ; asserting that letters had been 
sent to the French king to besiege Calais, and t« the na- 
tives of Ireland to expel theEnghsh; and declaring that 
the fugitive lords were fiiithfiil subjects, and intended 
June to prove their innocence before their sovereign t. This 
5. manifesto was followed by the arrival of Warwick, who 
with fifteen hundred men landed in Kent, a county 
much attached to the house of York. He brought with 
him Ooppioi, bishop of Temi, who had been sent by Kua 
n. as legate to Henry, but had already sold himself to the 
king's enemies. In Kent Warwick waa joined by the lord 
Cobham with four hundred followers, by the archbishop of 
Canterbury, who owed his dignity to the favor of the duke 
diyung the protectorate, and by most of the neighbouring 
gentleman. As he advanced, his army swelled to the amount 
of twenij-five, some say to forty, thousand men ; London 
2 ^ opened its gates i aodtheearl, going to the convocation, as- 
• Wyccest. 478, 479. WhetluitiGlede, 476. Id oneortheBe eipeditloiii 
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serted his loyalty upoa oath, and prevmled on five of 
the bishops to aooompany liim, for the pxirpose of iatro- 
du(Hng hiiQ to hia sovereign. The legate,- at the same 
Ijniej published to the clergy and people a letter which he 
had written to the king, vindicating the loyalty of the 
Yorkista. Henry had collected his army at Coventry, 
and advanced to Northampton, where he intrenched him- 
self. Warwick, after three inefiectual attempts to obtain 
a conference with the king, gave to him notice to prepare 
for battle at two m the afternoon ; and the legate, to ani- 
mate Me friends, not only escommunicated their enemies, 
but set up the papal banner in the field *, The royaEets July 
seemed confident of victory, but were betrayed by the lord 10, 
Grey of Ruthyn, who, matead of defending his post, intro- 
duced the Yorkists into the heart of the camp. Though the 
combat lasted but a short time, the duke of Buckingham, 
the earl of Shrewsbury, lord treasurer, the riseount Beau 
mont, the lord Egremont, with three hundred knighfa and 
gentlemen, were slain t ; foritwasthepolicy ofWarvrickto 
direct his followers to spare the people, but to refuse quarter 
to the nobility. Henry retired to his tent, where he received 
from the victors every demonstration of respect ; his queea 
and her son fled towards Chester, and though they were 
rifled by thdr own servantfl, escaped into Wales, and thence 
after many adventures sailed to one of the Scottish ports J. 
The captive monarch was conducted to London. But 
though he entered the capital in great pomp, the eail of 
Warwick riding bareheaded and carrying the sword before 
him, he was compelled to ^ve the sanction of his authority 
to such measures as the victors proposed, to issue writs in 
approbation of the iojalty of those who had borne arms 
agdnst him, and to call a parliament for the pretended pur- 
pose of healing the dissensions between the two parties. It 
had scarcely repealed all the acts passed by the laatpailia^ 
ment at Coventry^, when the duke of York entered the dty^^i' 

• Ellis. Orig. Leltera. ser. 3. 1. 82--97. Aa soon as this was known in 
Rome Pius tcailiea Uie ie^l« ; and, though hs i-«orneil laden with honours, 
presents, and offlcsa by King Kiward, ImpriaonBd, deposed arid flegradea 
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with a retjnue of five hundred horBemen, and riding to West- 
wiDster, passed through the hall into the house, and stood 
for a short time with hia hand on the throne. To the spec- 
tators he appeared to wait for an invitation to place himself 
on it. But every voice was silent. Ho turned and sar- 
veyed the assembly, mhen the primate ventured to ask him 
if he -wouliT visit the king, who was in the queen's apart- 
ment. " I know no one in this realna," he replied, " who 
"ought notrathertovisit me;" and leaving the house, ap- 
propriated to himseirthat part of the palace which had been 
usually reserved for the accommodation of thp monarch *. 
This was the first time that the duke had publicly ad- 
vanced hia claim : but though he was really in possession 
of the royal authority, the people were not prepared to de- 
prive Henry of the crown. The meek and inoffinrive char- 
acter of the king strongly interested the feelings of men in his 
fevor. His femily had been seated on the throne for three 
generations; he had filled it himself thirty-nine years; moat 
of hia opponents owed their honours, many of them their es- 
tates to his bounty. York himself, on succeeding to the in- 
heritance of tho earl of March, from whom he claimed, had 
sworn fealty and done homage to Henry ; when he accepted 
the government of Normandy, when he was appointed lieu- 
tenant m Ireland, when be was raised to the protectorate 
during the king's incapacity, he had, under his own seal and 
on the rolls of parliament, acknowledged him for his sove- 
rMgn ■ and of late he bad repeatedly sworn on the sacrament 
that he w uld be faithful to him, would maintain him on the 
th n and would even augment, if it were posdble,his royal 
dgn y On these accounts many of his adherents would 
n he persuaded that he intended to dethrone Henry ; and 
wb n he made the attempt, he found his hopes unexpected- 
ly he k dby theirapathy,andthemurmurHofthepeoplet. 
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On the nmtli day of tbe session the duke of York by Oct. 
his counsel delivered to the bishop of Exeter, the new ■ 
chancellor, a statement of his claim to the crown, and 
requested that he might have a speedy answer. The 
lords resolved that, since every man who sued in tliat 
court, whether he were high or low, had a right to be 
heard, the duke's petition should be read, hut that no 
answer should be returned without the previous com- 
laand of the king. In this writing, having ilrst derived 
his descent from Henry III., by Lionel third son lo 
Edwai'd III., he stated, that on the res^atiou of 
Richard II., Henry earl of Derby, the son of John of 
Ghent, the younger brother of the said Lionel, had, against 
^1 manner of right, entered on the crowns of England 
and France and the lordship of Iteland, which by law 
belonged to Roger Mortimer earl of March, great-grand- 
son to the said sir Lionel ; whence he concluded that of 
right, law, and custom, the said crown -and lordship now- 
belonged to himself, as the lineal representative of Roger 
Mortimer, in preference to any one who could claim 
only as the descendant of Henry earl of Derby *. 

The next day Richard demanded an immediate an- Oct. 
swer, and the lords resolved to wait on the king, and 17- 
to receive his commands. Henry, when the subject 
was first opened to him, replied : " My father was king ; 
" his father was also king ; I have worn the crown forty 
" years from my cradle ; yon have all sworn fealty to 
" me as your sovereign, and your ftithers have done the 
" like to my fathers. How then can my right he dis- 
"putedt?" In conclusion, he recommended his inte- 
rests to their loyalty, and commanded them to " search 
" for to find, in as much as in them was, all such things 
" as might be objected and laid against the claim and 
" title of the said duke." The loi-ds the next day sent Oct. 
for the judges, and ordered them to defend to the beat 18. 
bant. Wyreeat. 43*. CiKpil prijtfnus Btatm cininis el eradna, selaa et seiui, 
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of their power the king's claims. ITiey, however, de- 
manded to be excused. By their olBce tliey were not 
to be of counsel between party and party, but to judge 
according te law of such matters as came before them : 
but the present question was above the law; it ap- 
pertained not to them ; it could be decided only by the 
lords of the king's blood and the high court of parlia- 
Oct. ment. An order wasthen made fortbeattendanceof the 
20, ting's seqeants and attorniea : they also presented their 
**• excuses, which, however, were not admitted, because by 
their office they were bound to give advice to the crown. 
After several debates, in which each lord gave his 
opinion with apparent freedom, the following objections 
were sent to the duke: 1°. That both he and the lords 
had sworn fealty to Henry, and of course he by his oath 
was prevented from urging, they by theirs from ad- 
mitting, his claim : 2°. That many acts, passed in 
divers parliaments of the king's progenitors, might be 
opposed to the pretensions of the house of Clarence, 
which acts "have beeuof authority to defeat any manner 
" of title :" 3°. That several entails had been made of 
the crown to the heirs male, whereas he claimed by 
descent from females: 4°. That ho did not bear the 
arms of Lionel the third, but of Edmund, the fifth son 
of Edward III. ; and, 5°. That Henry IV. had declared 
that he entered on the throne as the true heir of Henry 
III. To the three Qrst objections the duke's counsel 
replied; that as priority of descent was evidently in his 
favour, it followed that the right to the crown was his ; 
which right could not be defeated by oaths or acts of 
parliament, or entails. Indeed the only entail made 
to the exclusion of females was that of the seventh 
year of Henry IV., and would never have been thought 
of had that prince claimed under the customary law 
of descents ; that the reason why he had not hitherto 
taken the arms of Lionel was the same as had prevented 
him from claiming the crown, the danger to which such 
■ proceeding would have exposed him ; and lastly, tfaa^ 
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if Henry IV. prorfounced himself tlie rightful heir of 
ilenry III., he asserted what he linew to be untrue. 
As, however, the principal reliance of his adversaries 
was on the oaths which he had taken, and which it was 
contended were to he considered as a surrender of his 
right by his own act, he contended that no oath contrary 
to truth and justico is binding ; tliat the virtue of an 
oath is lo confirm truth and not to impugn it ; and that 
as the obhgation of oaths is a subject for the determina- 
tion of the spiritual tribunals, he was willing to answer 
in any such court all manner of men, who should bring 
forward his oath in bar of his claim. 

At length the lords resolved that the title of the duke 
of York could not be defeated ; yet they refused to pro- Oct. 
*eed to the next step of dethroning the king. To " save 24. 
■' their oaths and clear their consciences," tbey proposed 
1 compromise ; that Henry should possess the crown 
for the term of his natural life, and that the duke and 
his heirs should succeed to it after Henry's death. I^o 
this both parties agreed. The duke and his two sons, 
the earls of March and Rutland, swore not to molest 
the king, butto maintain him on the throne; and Henry 
gave the royal assent U) the bill declaring the duke heir q^ 
apparent, allotting certain estates to him and hissons3i, 
on that account, and pronouncing any attempt against 
his person a crime of high treason. On the conclusion 
of this important affair the king with the crown on his 
head, and attended by the duke as heir apparent, rods 
in state to make his thanksgiving at St. Paul's *. 

But though the unfortunate monarch had consented 

ter^ODthfliDlKlt isplHin that botil the feelinvauid theDpiniDDeoflhe 

boen iupplied by tb# coDsent or the uatioD, the uniliEturbed poB^eEBiun af 
the crowD by his family during eisty yenis, and tlie linmerous oaths of 
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to surrender the interests of his son, they were still up- 
held by the queen, and the lords who had always ad- 
hered to the house of Lancaster. The eail of Northum- 
berland, the lords Clifford, Dacres, and Neyille, assem- 
bled an army at York ; and the duke of Somerset and 
the earl of Devon joined them with their tenants from 
those counties. This union alarmed the victorious party : 

Dec York and Salisbury hastened to anticipate tlreir designs ; 

2. and though Somerset surprised the vanguai'd of the 
Yorkists at Worksop, they reached before Christmas 

*'■ the fitrong castle of Sandal. Whether it were that the 
duke of York was compelled to send ou: strong parties 
to forage, or that his pride could not brook the taunts 
of his enemies, lie fought them with inferior forces near 
Wakefield, and was either killed in the battle, or taken 

Dec and beheaded on the spot. Two thousand of hia men 

3". with most of their leaders remained on the field ; and 
the earl of Salisbury was taken during the night, and 
decapitated the next day at Pontefraot, Bttt no one 
was more lamented than the earl of Rutland, who had 
only reached his eighteenth year *. Aeeompanied by 
one to whose care he had been entrusted, he fled from 
the conflict, but was stopped on the bridge of Wakefield. 
When he was asked his name, unable to speak through 
terror, he fell on his knees ; and his attendant, thinking 
to save him, said that he was the son of the duke. 
" Then," exclaimed Clifford, " as thy father slew mine, 
" so will I slay thee, and all of thy kin," and plunging 
his dagger into the breast of the joung prince, bade the 
tutor go, and bear the news to the boy's mother. The 
queen on her arrival was presented with the head of 
her enemy, the duke, and ordered it to be encnuled with 
a diadem of paper, and placed on the walls of York -t. 

i.D. From this moment the war assumed a new character ; 

1461. and the thirst for revenge gave to the combatants of 

t Bot PaiL V. 466. Wytoest 194, 485. WhellS^m' ConfcCioyl, 
Knn if>n ifla ' 
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each party a ferocity to which they had hitherto been 
itrangers. Edward earl of March, and heir to the late 
duke of York, was at Gloucester when he received the 
melancholy intelligence of the fate of his father and 
hrother; and having completed hia levies, hastened to 
interpose an army between the royalists and the capital. 
He was closely followed by an inferior force of Welsh 
and Irish, under the king's uterine brother, Jasper earl 
of Pembroke : but, apprehensive of being surrounded, Fgi, 
he suddenly faced about and obtained the bloody victory 2. 
of Mortimer's Cross, near Wigraore. Tberoyalists are 
said to have lost about four thousand men. Pembroke 
bimselfescaped: but hia ft-ther Owen Tudor was taken, 
and with Throgmorton and seven other captains be- 
headed at Herefjrd, as a sacrifice to the manes of those 
who had been executed after the battle of Wakefield *, 
While Edward was thus occupied in the west, the 
queen with her victorious array advanced on the road 
to London, and met with no opposition till she had 
reached the town of SL Albans. It was held by the 
earl of Warwick, who had drawn up his troops on the 
low hUls to the south. The royalists penetrated as far Feb. 
as the market cross, but were repulsed by 'a strong body 17. 
of archers. They next forced their way by another 
street as for as Bamet heath, where, after a long con- 
flict, they put to flight the men of Kent. Night saved 
the Yorkists from utter destruction. They separated 
and fled in different directions, leaving the king in his 
tent under the care of the lord Montague, his ehamber- 
1am. He was soon visited by Margaret and his son, 
and embraced them witb transports of joy. There fell 
in this battle about two thousand men. The next day peb. 
tile lord Bonrille and sir Thomas Kyriel were beheaded 18. 
in retaliation for the executions at Hereford t. 
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Thus by another unexpected revolution Henry wiis 
restored to his friends, and placed at the head of a vic- 
torious array. Could he have conducted that army im- 
mediately to the capital, the citizens must have opened 
the gates: but his soldiers were principally borderera, 
accustomed to live by rapine, and had been allured to 
the royal standard by the promise of plunder. No en- 
treaty could prevail on them to march forward ; no pro- 
hibition prevent them from dispersing to pillage the 
country ; and the necessity of protectins; their property 
attached to the banners of the house of York the citizens 
of London and the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
counties. Henry announced by proclamation that his 
assent to the late award had been extorted by violence, 
and issued orders for the immediate arrest of Edward, 
Feb. ^3(g gjp^ qJ March, and son to the late duke of York *. 
But Edward had now united his forces with those of 
the earl of Warwick; and their superiority of numbers 
induced the royalists to retire with expedition into the 
northern counties. Tliey were not pursued, Edward 
Feb. hadamore important object in view, and enCeied Lon- 
25. don witli all the porap of a victorious monarch. His 
youth (he was in his nineteenth year), his beauty and 
accomplishments, the unfortunate fate of his father and 
brother, the ikme of his late success, and the ravages 
of the royalists, conspired to multiply the number of 
his adherents. To sound the disposition of the citizens, 
the lord Falconberg reviewed four thousand men in the 
fields, and Neville, bishop of Exeter, seized the oppor- 
tunity to harangue the spectators on the unfounded 
claim, and the incapacity of Henry, the just title and 
Mar. the abilities of Edward. The acclamations which fol- 
2- lowed his speech were considered as a proof of the pub- 
lic feeling ; and the next day it was resolved, in a great 

^rl. T.,*77. • Rot Pwl y. 4fi6. 
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oonncil, that Henry, by joining the queen's forces, had Mai. 
violated the award, and forfeited the crown to Edward, ^■ 
the heir of Richard late duke of York. As soou as this 
resolution was announced the prince rode in procession 
to Westminster-hall, and mounting the throne, explained Mar. 
to the audience the rights of his family. He then en-*- 
tered the church, repeated his speech, and on both oc- 
casions was frequently interrupted with cries of " Long 
^ live king Edward." He was immediately proclaimed 
in the usual style by the heralds ia different parts of 
the city *. 

On that day expired the reign of Henry VI., a prince, 
whose personal character- commanded the respect of hia 
very enemies, and whose misfortunes still claim the 
sympathy of the reader. He was virtuous, and religious ; 
humane, forgiving, and benevolent; but nature had 
refused him that health of body and fortitude of mind 
which could have enabled him to struggle through the 
peculiar difficulties of his situation. It would he unjust 
to ascribe those difficulties to his misconduct ; they 
arose from causes over which he had no control, the 
original defect in his title, the duration of his minority, 
the dissensions of his uncles, and the frequent recur- 
rence of corporal debility, generally accompanied with 
the privation of reason. Some of these causes, however, 
gave birth to proceedings most interesting to those who 
wish to investigate the principles of our ancient consti- 
tution. From them app ra h h ugh the king, 
in the case of tem abse m h Im, might 

appoint, a regent h d g ted ah y during hia 
absence, yet he c d n t, w h h n urrence of 
the three estates, p d ^ h ment during 

the minority of hi ce bo — h wh the reign- 

ing monarch, eith m h or mental 

disease, was incap p m g h notions of 

royalty, the exerc his b d ed exclu- 

■Ca11ti11.Cn9l.S5a. nhelliaQ. S11 il4. Wyrcest, 198, 489 
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Bively on the house of lords, who appointed the great 
officers of state and the members of the council, giving 
to them powers to transact the ordinary business of 
government, but resuming those powers, as often as they 
themselves were assembled either in parliament or in 
a great council ; and that the recognition of these doc- 
trines was required fi-om the first pi-inces of the blood, 
the dukes of Bedford, Gloucester, and York, who at 
difierent times acknowledged that, during the king's 
minority or incapacity, they were entitled 1o no more 
authority than any other peer, unless it were conferred 
upon them by the whole body *, For the same reason, 
when the succession to the crown was disputed, the 
claims of each party were biought before the house of 
lords, as the only legitimate tribunal which posseted 
the authority to pronounce on so impoi tant a question. 
The commons neither presumed, nor would have been 
suffered to interfere They might indeed represent 
the urgency of the case to the upper house, might ask 
to be made a<'quTj[ited with its resulutions, and, if an 
act of parhament were necesaaiy, might gwetheiras- 
sent ; but the nomination ol the pioteetor and the 
counsellors was maiie, and their poweis were delermiaed 
by the peers alone ; and the functions of the two houses 
were accurately distinguished in the language of the 
statutes, which attribute the appointment 1* the king 
by the advice and assent of the lords, and with the assent 
only of the commons t. 

The commons, however, during this reign were care- 
ftil to maintain that importance in the state which they 
had inherited from their predecessors. They continued 
to vote and appropriate the supplies; their concurrence 
was deemed necessary in the enactment of statutes ; 
and they exercised the right of impeaching those minis- 
ters who had forfeited the confidence of lie nation. If 
they suffered their claims of hberty of speech and free- 

■. Sa Bol. Fail. iy. 326. i. S4S. 409-411 j Ibid. 
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dom fraai arrest to be invaded by the imprisonment 
of Thorpe tiirough tlie influence of tlie duke of Yorli, 
and of Young by the order of the liing, it should be 
remembered that these illegal acts were committed 
when the minds of men were heated by a contest for 
the crown, antf therefore could form no precedents for 
Btore peaceable times. From Henry tlie commons ob- 
tained what had been reftised or eluded by former sove- 
reigns, a law for the personal security of all merabere 
of parliament while they attended their duty * ; and 
several statutes were enacted to regulate the manner 
of elections, to prevent false returns, and to fix the quali- 
fications both of the candidates and the voters. The 
sheriff was ordered to proceed to the election in the 
first county court after the receipt of the king's writ, 
between the hours of nine and eleven in the morning ; 
to admit no longer the votes of all who attended, but to 
examine them upon oath, and to exclude those who did 
not both reside in the county, and possess within it a 
free tenement of the yearly value of forty shillings after 
the reduction of all charges; to return no candidate 
who was not a knight, " or notable esquire, or gentle- 
" man of biilh, able to be a knight;" and to write the 
names of the persons returned in an indenture under 
the seals of all the voters. It was also provided that 
the representatives of the cities and burghs should be 
inhabitants of the same cities and burghs; that when 
the mayors or bailiffs made the return to the sheriff, he 
should give them his receipt ; and that for every falaa 
return be should be liable to imprisonment, to a fine to 
the king, and to payment of damagus to the injured 
candidate +. 

The hereditary revenue of the crown had during se- 
veral reigns been continually on the decrease : under 

• »sl. Purl. iv. 463. Ths eune pnvilBgeB were granted lo the clergy 
'I'lhe Wn™"a*f°irf r"'*l'° Sf*'' """"' '^ ■" of patliMnent, of Ihe Sk 
t Kot ftrk re. 331. 35«. *Ui. i, 7. 11& 
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Henry it was more rapidly diminished by the enormou* 
expenses incurred during the war in France, and by the 
numerous grants which were easily obtained from the 
Jeuevolence of his dispositioa. In 1429 it was aaoer- 
tained that the monies annually absorlied by the war 
exceeded the whole amount of the reverlue by twenty 
thousand marks*, and four years later the receipts felt 
short of the expenses of government by the yearly sum 
of thirty-five thousand pounds- to which were to be 
added the outstand g d bts f lb m tmg 

to more than one h d d 1 f rty f 1h d h 

The only mode of r 1 f h h cc d t ih fi 
of the age was a ge ral mp ftl ^ra t m d 
by the king since his b t th gh h 

sumptions were rep t dly tel th y w 1 y 

rendered nugatory by th t od t f it 

at the demand of th k g f th m mb s, wh 

Bought to screen th ir f d from th p t f th 
act j. In the meat wl il th d y f th 

crown dwindled to the paltry sum of fl^e thousand 
pounds ; and it became necessary to make parliamentary 
provision for the support of the roy^ household. This 
was effected on some occasions by authorizing the trea- 
surer to devote to that purpose a certain sum out of 
the monies voted for different objects ; at others by ap- 
propriating a certain portion of the revenue to the I'oyal 

■ Rym. 1. 413. The lecelpti In the deveath yesr of BeDry aniounted 

Dy Ihs CKJWO to lUBere'nl lIliiiiidunlB, and had been mode pa"ab!e'™i uf 



»boull3.700(., otthegovemmfDlof Irclajid, Aqnitaine, and llie morehei 
ofScoUHnit 10:900/., or ChI^Ii 11.000/.. o/llLe nuw.miaoDers. Sic,, 3,7001^, 
of feci and annuities payable at the CEohpquei ll.lSOi, and otba UBlO- 
li«> stTlll &.500J. Rot feci. iv. 133— 4StJ. 

t IhkLv. lS3~m. £17— ai«. 30«-^0; 
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use before any other claima upon it should be satisfied *. 
In defiance, however, of these precautions, the king's 
debts continued to increase , and long before the ter- 
mination of his reign thev amounted to the sum of thre« 
hundred and seventy-two thousand pounds +. 

' im.t.7.3t.ai.altM. tB«tl>nl.f.l3g.Sl^ 
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EDWAED IV 

COKTEMPORARY PKINCES. 

I J^.af Scotland. I ^.o/FmsM, ] KofSjah. 
James III. p«tlsaV[l.ll61. Henry IV. 1471. 

lBU.,U6i. Paul II U7I SutusIV 



Battle of Tewksburj — War with Fran™ — pBuce — Allainder 0/ Cla- 
rence— Death of the king. 

Thohgh Edward had assumed the title of king, he was 
not ignorant that he held it by a very precarious tenure. 
The losses and advantages of the two parties were still 
^_j,_ nearly balanced; and if he was acknowledged by the 
1461. southern, his i;ival could depend on the support of the 
Mar. northern counties. The oarl of Warwick, anxious to 
J- bring the question to an issue, inarched from London 
'^ at the head of a body of veterans ; Edward in a few days 
followed with the main army ; and hy the time of his 
arrival at Pontefract, forty-nine thousand men had ar- 
rayed themselves under his banner. The preparations 
of the house of Lancaster were equaJly formidable. The 
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duke of Somerset with sixty thouEand infantry and ca- 
valry lay in the neighbourhood of York; and the queen, 
■who with her husband and son had consented to remain 
within the city, employed all her address W confirm 
their loyalty, and animate their courage. Both armies Mar. 
advanced towards Ferrybridge. The passage had been 28. 
gained by the lord Fitzwalter on the part of Edward * : 
but aiat nobleman was surprised and slam by lord Clif- 
ford, who within a few hours met on the same spot with 
a similar Me from the lord Faleonbei^. The next day ^ar. 
between the vilUges of Towton and Saxton was fought 39. 
the battle which fixed the crown on the brow of Edward. 
The engagement began at nine in the morning amidst 
a hea¥y faU of anew : the obstinacy of the combatants 
protracted it till three in the afternoon. At that hour 
die Lancastrians began to give way, at first leisurely 
and in good order ; hut finding their retreat interrupted 
by the river Cook, they abandoned themselves to despair, 
and while some plunged Into the torrent, others offered 
themselves without resistance to the swords of the 
enemy. Edward had forbidden his followers to give 
quarter, and, as the pursuit and slaughter continued 
all the night and great part of the following day, one 
half of the Lan ai It h p '"bed The 

earlofNorthum d nd b h 

the earls of D d Wil h w ° "J 

flight and hehe d d Th k b m ad 

Exeter had th g od to ea h Y and 

ducted Henry nd hia m to h bord in 

tory was decis b h d i 

blood. Beside h wh pe lih d h w 



• Who this lord 
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contemporary writer assures us that thirty-eight thousand 
men remained on the field*: nor can we reasonably 
accuse him of exaggeration, since Edward himself, in 
a confidential letter to his mother, while he conceals 
his own loss, informs her that the heralds, employed to 
number the dead bodies, returned the Lancastrians 
alone at twenty-eight thousand t. 

From this scene of carnage the conqueror rode to- 
wards York, which he entered the next morning. The 
escape of Henry disappointed his hopes : hut durin" 
his stay in the city'he gave orders that several of his 
prisoners should be executed, and thoir heads substi- 
tuted on the walls for those of his father and brother. 
From York he proceeded to Newcastle, receiving in his 
progress the homage of the inhabitants, and watching 
the motions of the fugitives. Henry, to purchase the 
Apr. aid of the Scots, had delivered to them the town of Ber- 
25. wick, and, while Ihey with a powerful army undertook 
the reduction of Carlisle, penetrated with a few feithful 
friends into the county of Durham. He narrowly es- 
caped being taken by the superior number of his enemies ■ 
and Carlisle was relieved by the lord Montague, who 
June ^^"^ *'^ thousand of the besiegers. Edward, who had 
]_ already left the theatre of war, and hastened to London, 
June was crowned at Westminster with the usual solerani- 
29. ty, and created his two younger brothers, George and 
Richard, who had returned from their asylum in Flan- 
ders, dukes of Clarence and Gloucester J. 
Nov. When the parliament assembled, both houses were 
'*■ e^er to display their attachment to their new sovereign 
They first pronounced the reigns of the three last kings 
a tyrannical usurpation, and declared that Edward had 
been rightfully seized of the crown and the profits of 
lie realm, from the fourth day of March last, in the 
same manner as they had been enjoyed by Richard II 
oa the feast of St. Matthew in the twenty-third year of 
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his reign. With certain exceptions the grants of Henry 
IV., v., and VI., were revoked, but their judicial acts 
were ratified, and the titles of honour which they had 
conferred were allowed *. Next followed a long and 
sweeping bill of attainder, which extended to almost 
every man who had distinguished himself in the cause 
of lie house of Lancaster. Henry VI„ his queen, theif 
son Edward, the dukes of Somerset and Exeter, the 
earls of Northumherland, Deyon, Wiltshire, and Pem 
broke, the viscount Beaumont, the lords Roos, Neville, 
Rpugemonte. Dacre, and Hungerford, with one hun- 
dred and tliirty-eight knights, priests, and esquires, were 
adjudged to suffer all the penalties of treason, the loss 
of their honqurs, the forfeiture of their estates, and aa 
ignominiona death, if they had not already fallen in the 
field of battled. In defence of such unexampled severity 
was alleged the ad\antage of anndiilating at onee the 
power of the party and to this motive was probably 
added another, the neeesstty of providing funds, from 
which Edward nught satisfy the demanfla and expec- 
tations of those to whose services he owed the present 
possession of the nown Before he dissolved the par- 
liament he addressed the commons in the fbllowing 
terms: "James Slrangwajs ' (he was the speaker), jj 
"and ye that become for the commons of this land, for 21 
the true hearts and tender considerations that ye have 
had to my right and title I thank you as heartily as 
I can. Also for the tender and true hearts that 
ye have shewed unto me in that je have tenderly 
had in remembrance the coircction of the horrible 
muider, and cruel death of my lord my father, my 
brother Rutland and my eousin of Salisbury, and 
" other, I thank you nght heartily and I hhall be unto 



ra Hhould rflc4iv« from tht 



i Rot. PbiL v. 476-486. In the February lolloiilag I 
foiA the lord Anbrey, and three knlKhls of Ibe Lanoastrii 
beh»d«il oa Tower Hill. Fabmii, 663, 
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" jrou, with the grace of Almighty God, as good and 
" ^acious sovereign lord as ever was any of my noble 
" progenitors to their subjects and liegemen. And for 
" the iaithful and loving hearts, and also the great !a- 
" hours that ye have borne and sustained toivard me in 
" the recovering uf my said right and title whioh I now 
" possess, I thank you with all my heart, and if I had 
" any better good to reward you withal than my body, 
" ye should have it, the whioh shall always he ready 
' for your defence, never sparing nor letting for no jeo- 
■■ pardy, praying you all of your hearty assistance and 
' good countenance, as I shall be unto you very r^ht- 
" wise, and bviog liege lord *." 

The cause of the rod rose now appeared desperate ; 

but it was still supported by the courage and industry of 

Margaret. The surrender of Berwick had given her 

a claim to the protection of the Scottish government ; 

and the promise of an English dukedom, with lands to 

the yearly value of two thousand marks, had secured to 

her the services of the powerful earl of 4.ngus ■ while 

*■"■ Edward, as a counterpoise, purchase 1 w ih an a nual 

M 'pension the fealty of the earl of Ross lord of the sles 

17. ' and sought to amuse Mary the queen do ^ager of Scot 

land + with a deceitful offer of marria<re J To a d her 

cause Margaret resolved to visit the continent and inv te 

all true knights to avenge the wrongs of an njured mo 

f^"' narch. Sailing from Khkcudbright she landed n 

j^ 'Bretagne; and the duke made the royal b pplant a 

8. present of twelve thousand crowns. Srom B otaj,ne 

she repaired to the French court at Ch non Le vis XI 

(his father Charles was lately dead) seemed nsens ble 

to the tears of beauty, and the claims of relit onahp 

but, when she offered Calais as a security he lent her 



husbB.iia Juneg II. hud been nccideiitly killed Id 1460 b; tha 
p, Douglas. il.Sl. Bjni.iL4S4_4e8. WyteeiLtfS. 
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twenty thousand crowns, and permitted BrezS, the sene- 
schal of Normandy, to follow her fortunes with two 
thousand men. After an absence of five months she Oct. 
returned, eluded the pursuit of the English fleet, and 
summoned to her standard her Scottish allies on the 
borders, and the friends of her family in Northumber- 
land. Her hopes were cheered with a temporary gleam 
of success. Three strong fortresses, Bamborough, Aln- 
wick, and Dunslanburgh, fell into her hands*. But Nov. 
when the earl of Warwick arrived with twenty thousand 3. 
men, and intelligence was received of the advance of 
Edward with an equal number, the Lancastrians sepa- 
rated to garrison their conquests, and the queen with 
her French auxiliaries repaired to their ships. The 
winds and the waves now seemed to have conspired 
against her - part of her fleet with all her treasures was 
daihed agamst the rocks, five hundred foreigners, who 
intrenched themselves in Holj Island, were killed or 
made prisoners by the lord O^le; and Margaret and 
Brezfi in a fishing boat earned the melancholy intelli- 
gence to thtir tnenda in Berwick, Edward proceeded Dec. 
no further than Newcislle He laboured under diseases ^■ 
caused by immoderate mdulgeuLe But Warwick, divid- 
ing the royal army into three bodies besieged at the 
same time the three fortresses, which made a brave and 
obstinate resistance +. At length Bamborough and Dec. 
Dunslanburgh were surrendered on condit on that the 24. 
duke of Somerset, sir Ralph Percy ind s.ome others, 
should take an oath of fealty to Edward and recover 
their estates and honours, and that the eail of Pembroke, 
the lord Roos, and the rest of the two gacrisons should ^ ^ 
be conducted in safety to Scotland J. Alnwick still 1463. 
hade defiance to the besiegers ; and an army of Lan- Jaii. 
caslrians advanced apparently to its relief. Warwick *■ 

• Wyrecst. 493, 494. Dnelos.Hut.of Lew. XI. MonstrBl.iii. 95. 
t Fab. 493. Peiin, I. Eja— B79- Slow, *lfi. 
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dcew up his foroes to receive tTiem ; Imt the lord Hun- 
gerford, the son of Brez6, and a few knights, having cut 
their way lo their friends in a sally from the walls, 
Margaret's army retired, and the garrison, deserted by 
its leaders, capitulated. Edward was satisfied with the 
conduct of Somerset and Percy on this occasion. He 
repealed their attainders with the consent of parliament, 
restored to them their lands, granted a pension to 
Somerset, and re-estahlished Percy in the possession o( 
Bamborough and Dunstanburgh. But Alnwick was 
given to sir John Ashley, to the great offence of sir Ralph 
Grey, a partisan of the Yorkists, who had formerly won 
it for Edward, and now expected to possess it again *. 

The spirit and activity of Margaret exposed her during 
this winter campaign to numerous privations and dan- 
gers. On one occasion it is said that, as she was riding 
secretly with her son and the seneschal through a wild 
and mountainous district, they were surprised by a party 
of banditti, who despoiled them of their money, jewels, 
and every other article of value. It is probable that the 
queen concealed her quality, or such distinguished cap- 
tives would have been more carefully guarded. The 
ruffians quairelled about the partition of the booty: 
menaces were uttered, and swords drawn, when Mar- 
garet, watching her opportunity, grasped her son by the 
arm, and plunged into the thickest part of the wood. 
She had not proceeded far when another robber made 
his appearance. The queen, with the intrepidity of 
despair, advanced to meet him ; and taking the young 
Edward by the hand, " Friend," said she, " I intrust to 
" your loyalty the son of your king," This address 
awakened his generosity. He took them both under 
his protection, and conducted them to the quarters of 
the Xjancastrians t. Henry tot securlqr had been con- 
veyed to the castle of Hardlough in Merionethshire, 
commanded by David ap Jevan ap Eynion, who in de- 

• Wfipesl, 4ei-49e. Bot. Pail. v. 6L1. t Uoasliel. iiu 23. 
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fianee of repeated acta of attainder refused to submit to 
Edward*; tile queen, accompanied by the dulie of 
Exeter, Brez§, and two hundred exiles, sailed to Sluys, j\™ 
in Flanders, and was received with real kindness by the 
count of Charolois, and with outwai-d disiinetion by his 
father the duke of Burgundy. To her solicitations in 
favour of her husband that prinne refused to listen : but 
he gave her a supply of money for her present expenses, 
and forwarded her in sa&ty as far as the duchy of Bar 
in Lorrain, belongii^ to her lather. There she fixed her 
residence, watching with anxiety the course of events, 
and consoling her sorrows with the hope of yet placing 
her husband or her son on the English throne ■(■. 

The Lancastrians, though by the conclusion of an 
armistice with France and another with Burgundy 
Edward had cut off the hope of foreij^n assistance ];, re- 
solved to try again the fortune of war. Henry was sum- 
moned to put himself at the head of a body of exiles 
and Scots ; Somerset, notwithstanding his submission, 
hastened from his own country, throu'gh Wales and 
Lancashire,to join his former friends; Percy assembled 
all the adherents of his family; and the resentment of 
Grey prompted him to surprise the castle of Alnwick, 
and to hold it against Edward. But their designs were 
disconcerted by thepromptitade of Neville lordMontague, 
the warden of the east marches. He defeated and killed a.d. 
Percy at Hedgleymoor, near Wooller^, and advanced 1*64, 
with four thousand men to surprise Somerset in his^P'- 
camp on the banks of the Dilswater, near Hexham. ' ' 
That unfortunate nobieman, whose forces did notexceedMay 
five hundred men, endeavouredto save himself by flight,-'^' 

• Rot. Pul. V. jiee. G13. MDQBltelet layi lliat H^ni; wns in Wales In 
Jm « HMdJoncr MoJiblIilW' ' "^ V8 re re p 

t WytoeBl, 1%, 4^.. ItnaBaaidlliutfheduke orBuigundygHvelo tit'i' 
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15, but was taken, beheaded the earns day, and bnried In the 
. _ abbe J. Two days later the lords Eoos and Hungerford met 
with the same fete on the Sandhill at Newcastle ; and many 
-j^g of their followers were succeasiTely executed in that town and 
25 28 "* "^"^^ *- 0^ those who escaped, the major part followed 
June *^^^ ** ""^ oasHe of Bamborough, which was immediately 
25_ besieged by the earl of Warwick. Bamborough had been 
deemed an impregnable fbrtresB ; but Warwick had brought 
with him two of the king's largest iron cannon, called the 
Newcastle and London, with which he demolished its de- 
fences ; and a brass piece called Dyssyon, which " smote 
tJirouglie"BirRauf Grey'aohamberoftentjmea." The havoc 
euBsed by the ordnance alarmed the garrison ; it ohanoed 
that ft !a^ portion of a wall fell, and Grey with it ; anofibr 
to surrender was made ; and it was agreed that the men 
should be at the king's "mercy," their commander at the 
king's " will." They had thought him dead, or dying; but he 
was oaiefully nursed by the cruelty of his victors, recovered, 
aud was presented to the king at Denoaster. There the fol- 
lowing judgment was pronounced upon him by Tfiptoft, earl 
ofWorcester, and constable of England: "Sir Ralph Grey, 
' ' fbr thy treason the king liad ord^ed that thou shouldest 
have thy spurs stricken off by the hard heels, by the hand 
of the master cook, who is here present. Moreover, he 
had ordained here, aa thou mayest see, the kings of arms 
and heralds, and thine own proper coat of arms, which 
they should tear off thy body, that thou mightest be de- 
graded as well of thy worship, noblesse, and arms, as of 
thy knighthood. Also here is another coat of thine arms 
reverse, the which thou shouldest wear on thy body, 
going to thy death-wardg, for that belongeth to thee after 
the law. Notwithstanding, the degrading thee of knight- 
hood, and of tliine arms, and thy noHesse, the king 
pardoneth for the sake of thy noble grand&ther, who 
suffired trouble for the king's most noble predecessors. 
Now, sir Ralph, this shall be thy penance. Thou shalt 
go on thy feet to the town's end, and there thou shait 
be laid down, and drawn to a scaffold made for thee, 
' Wyreest. 407, 409. Tab. 494. Piinii, i. 2M. 
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" md thoa. Shalt have thy head emitten off, % body to ba 
^^ buried m the Friars, and thy head where Ihe king's ploaa- 
ure shall be. " This sentence was immediately esecuted • 
Henry, who bad fled from Hesham More the arrival of 
Montague, was so closely pursued that three of his hench- 
men were taien clothed in gowns of blue velvet, and on them 
was found his bycoket, or cap of state, embroidered with 
two erowns of gold, and ornamented with pearls. He had 
however, the good fortune to escape, and sought an asylum 
among the natives of Lancashire and Westmoreland, a peo- 
ple smeerely devoted to his interests f . Their fidelity en- 
abled hun for more than a year to elude the rigilanee and 
researches of the government : but he was at last betrayed 
by the perfidy of CaatJow, a mont: of Abingdon, <md taken , 
by the servants of sir James Harrington, as he sate at din- 1465.' 
ner m Waddmgton hall in Yorkshire. At Islington the un- ^<^«- 
fortimate king was met by the earl of Warwick, who or- 
dered by proclamation that no one should ahow him any 
respect, tied his feet to the stirrups as a prisoner, led Mm 
thnco round the pillory, and conducted him to the Tower 
There he was placed in the custody of two esquirea and two 
yeomen of the crown, but was lieated with, humanity, and 
allowed to enjoy the company of persons who did not ex- 

Citfl laimrtir^on t. 



Afi«r the flight from Hesham the LaneaatrJans aban- 
doned the contest : and the conqueror had leisure to 
revrard his partisans, and attend to the confirmation of 
his throne. Lord Montague was created earl of Nor-Mav 
thumbcrland, and lord Herbert earl of Pembroke- 2?: 
another long list of attainders contributed to exhaust the 

duu"en™ae, q™'l B^ ™l' al "yH™ti'lBBl«"jSa ro "&,?!'',"''' '* 
rt rey Edwiri le quBTl, qui otB est Toriq. Hisch. 4 EdTv so' * '"*' 
T llM was dunng this lime frequenlly cuncMled ia ibe liuuse of Julin 
SUchBll. .t a^euthorp iu Westmorelmd. K™. iL SJS. " 

loJ^v^a^h™'^"""^* F.b.<94. rfon»»LtiU19. HmtIhi 

684. Waddii^lonkaUbelgpgedtolbsTan'p^lB!" '™^''' ^°'■^"'■■'- 
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reaouiws of his opponenta and to add to those of his own 
partisans; and an actof resumption was passed ioenable 
the king to live on Ihe income of the crown, but clogged, 
as usual with BO many exceptions, as to render it useless*. 
From internal polity he turned his thoughts to his rela- 
tions with foreign states. To the pope he had already 
notified his accession, and sent an abstract of the argu- 
ments on which he founded his claim. The answer of 
Pins n, was civil, hut guarded ; and, while the pontiff con- 
gratulated the king on his elevation Xo the regal dignity, 
he cautiously abstained from any expression which might 
be deemed an approbation of his title f. With Scotland, 
which had so long offered an asylum to his enemies, 
Edward concluded a peace for fifteen, and afterwards 
prolonged it for fifty-five years. What measures the 
policy of Louis of France might have pursued, is uncer- 
tain : but that monarch was so harassed by the war of 
" the public good,"' as it was called, that he had no lei- 
sure or temptation Xo intermeddle with the concerns of 
fore^n states ; and the two most powerful of the French 

■ ItoLPsrU T. 511— S4g. Inlliis puKament wns iiiaJsal5.n leBpecliag 
dolb of Kold,or cloth vurooehl willl golil, or futaof Ballleai any persoQ 

Bays Slow, •■ Ihe plheB of shoca and boota were of snch lengUi Ihst tlie'y 
tnrenaKvrycommon.sadHtths samo ttme very ukIsbs. . In object, aa 



Rym. XI. 4B9. Thia pontiff had always (kvonrad Hsnry, tliousli lii 
lie, FranoMCoCfliitni, bishop of Terni, had fa JOiired Richard duka ( 
k, and his son Erlward. H^ had aicn prs'iunied to euommuulcat 



II would apjient, liowever, ttmt he was atUrwiirdi libaMlodj ftirEdmud 

part of their coat of atma tho white rose, ths device of llie house of Yoik, 
All these granla nere confimied by parliament. Rym. xi. 479, 480. 
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princes, the dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne, had 90.' 
lered into allianees defensive and offensive with the new 
king of England, Treaties almost similar were signed 
hetween him and the kings of Denmark and Poland in 
the norih and east, and tiiose of Castile and Arragon in 
the south, so that he might consider himself on terms 
of amily with almost all the great powers of Europe*. 

In these circumstances the king no longer hesitated to 
acknowledge in public a marriage which he had some 
time before contracted in private. Ever since the battle 
of Towton he had resigned the management of af^iis 
to the wisdom and activity of the Nevilles, and had de- 
voted his own attention to the porsuit of pleasure. 
They had frequently urged him to marry into some royal 
or princely family, which might contribute to support 
him against his competitor ; but the king felt no inchna- 
tion to shackle himself with the chains of matrimony; 
and foreign princes were not anxious to offer their 
daughters to one whose claim to the crown wasdisputed, 
and whose possession of it was still precarious. It 
chanced that Edward visited Jacquetta the duchess of 
Bedford, and her husband Wydevile, lord Rivers, at 
Graflon, where he saw their daughter Elizabeth, a woman 
of superior beauty and accomplishments, and the relict 
of sir John Grey, a Lancastrian, who had fallen at the 
second battle of St. Albans, The lady Grey seized the 
opportunity to throw herself at the feet of her sovereign, 
and solicited him to reverse the attainder of her late 
husband in favour of her destitute children. The king 
pitied the suppliant ; and that pity soon grew into love. 
To marry a woman so fer beneath him, without the ad- 
vice of his council, and at a moment when his throne 
tottered under him, was a dangerous experiment. But 
the virtue of Elizabeth was proof against the arts of Jhe^jg^ 
royal lover, and his passion scorned the cooler calcu-Aprii 
lations of prudence. About the end of April, 1464,30. 

• Eot Patl. T. 62i. Ejin.iLli2i632.536.B61,6S7. &e. 
VOL. y. IS 
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when the friends of Henry were assembling their forces 
in Northumberland, he repaired to Stony Stratford, 
whence eaily on the morning of the first of May he 
stole in great secrecy to Grafton. The marriage core- 
May mony was performed by a priest in the presence of his 
'■ elerk, of the duchess of Bedford, and of two female at- 



tendants. 



r two Edward returned to 



If up m his chamber. Two days afterwards 
May he mvited himself to Grafion. To divert the attention 
3. of the courtiers, their time was wholly occupied with 
the pleasures of the chase ; nor did the king and Eliza- 
beth ever meet in private lill the duchess had ascer- 
May tallied that the whole family had retired to rest Thus 
?■ he spent four days ; and then returning to London, 
■ issued orders for his army to join him in Yorkshire. 
But before his arrival in the north the war had been 
ended by the two victories of Hedgley Moor and Hex- 
ham ; and after his return it became the principal sub- 
ject of hia solicitude to open the matter to his coun- 
sellors, and to obtain their approbation *. 

For this purpose he summoned at Michaelmas a 
general council of the peers to met in the abbey of Read- 
ing ; and the duke of Clarence and the earl of Warwick, 
though they are supposed to have disapproved of the 
marriage, taking Elizabeth by the hand, introduced her 
to the rest of the lords, by whom, in the presence of the 



erdilo.that . 
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iblished by Heotne iil tlie end of Sprat ll 

D fixed on lUe 1st of Mbv, um. That wriu 

OS year (p. S9i) : and it has been utire.1 in fBTOur 

Edward in 1461 »u too mucb ooeuDrsd with the 



___„ who nlaoB it UtM. Carte, ii. WO. Bnt i 

f olaemd that, aoxitdiiu to Uis data In Bymsr, the Une did m 
IwHlnlfi day after that on which thonartlaiH 



SUoe tbe marrtago in a dllterenl yeati'liut tliOBe wVoaav Ih' 
i« manied the do-airer queen of Scotland, p. 393. S94. li 
i?wB?to "wa "° '"""^ ** ^'"™ marriace in 
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king, she was acknowledged and complimented as queen. Dee. 
Soon afterwards a second council was held at West- 
minster, and an income was settled on her of four 
thousand marks a year *. But, notwithstanding this 
outward show of approbation, there were many who 
murmured in private, and could ill disguise their jea- 
lousy at the elevation to the throne of a woman, whose 
father a few years ago was no more than a simple knight. 
To excuse the king, his friends circulated reports, that 
his inexperience had heen deceived by the arts of the 
duchess and her daughter ; that philtres and magic had 
been employed to extort his consent; and that he had 
since repented of his precipitancy, and struegled but in 
vain to dissolve the marriage t. But Edward himself, 
that he might silence those who objected the meanness 
of her birth, invited her maternal uncle, James of Lux- 
embui^h, who with a retinue of one hundred kn^hts 
and gentlemen attended her coronation J. On the feast a. d. 
of the Ascension the king created thirty-eight knights H65. 
of flie bath, of whom four were prudently selected fromM"? 
the citizens of London, The next day the mayor, al- ' 
dermen and different companies met the queen at 
Shooter's Hill, and conducted her in state to the Tower. 
On the Saturday, to gratify the nuriosity of the popu- 
lace, she rode in a horse litter through the principal 
streets, preceded by the newly created knights. Her 
coronation followed on the Sunday, and Hie rest of the jj„ 
week was devoted to feasting, tournaments, and public 26. 
rejoicings §. 

The elevation of Elizabeth was the elevation of her 
family. By the influence of the king her five sisters 
were married to the young' duke of Buckingham, and 
to the heir of the earl of Essex, the earl of Arundel, 
the earl of Kent, and the lord Herbert ; her brother 
Anthony to the daughter of the late lord Scales, with 

• WjrcMt SCO, 591. + Fab. *9S. 

jWjrEest.S0i— 603. Ftnjimenl. iid flu SpFol, 294, S95. 
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ivhom ho obtained the estate and title ; her yunnger 
brother John in his twentieth year to Catherine, the 
do wager hut opulent duchess ofNoriblk, in her eightieth*; 
and her son Thomas, by her former husband to Anne, 
the king's niece, and daughter and heiress to the duke 
of Eseter. We are assured by a contemporary that 
these marriages were viewed with jealousy by most of 
the nobility. Many saw those projects disconcerted 
which they had formed for the advancement of their 
own children, particularly the earl of Warwick, who 
had previously solicited the hand of the heiress of Exeter 
for his own nephew: all considered the sudden rise of 
the new family as an injury offered to themselves. To 
add to their discontent, the lord Mountjoy, treasurer of 
England, was removed to make place for the queen's 
father, who was created earl Rivers, and soon afterwards, 
at the resignation of the earl of Worcester, lord high 
constable t. 

Of the three Nevilles, sons of the earl of Salisbury, 
George the youngest brother, bishop of Exeter, had 
received the seals oa Edward's accession, and had lately 
been translated to the archiepiscopal see of York J. The 
next, the lord Montague, was warden of the east marches 
of Scotland, and with the title of earl of Northum- 
berland had obtained the estates of the Percies. The 
earl of Warwick, the third, had hitherto been the king's 
chief minister and general. He held the wardenship 
of the west marches the office of chamberl^n, and the 
government of Calais the moat lucrative and important 
appointment in the gift of the sovereign f. Hitherto 

• JnrsncuU fere 80 annor m Wyrcest 501. Oo aerouiit of the dia- 
psttty nf UiEJF agea, Wv ceslct cjna h s iDs.rilasiuin itiabalicum. But 
nadB.TinrliclaBernardmtBreoad8mposMat.alaU. Ihid. Whatwaathe 
indicia Bsrnirdi ? + WyKesl. 500. 601. 505, 506, 507. 

wli!tlienaniaaoriliesne!tiln''LBL"c'Sl.tl.l-ir' ' " "" "™' 
J Cominai. who was otwn alCelsia. lella us, on ihe aulhority of the chief 
ofBoer of Ihe Btwle. Ihat llie goretntneut Df tlis.1 towii was wonh 15,000 

fiiTotlte wlUi the people, on account of bis hospitality. " When he game 
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they had governed the king and the kingdom : now they 
foresaw the diminution of their influenoe by the ascen- 
dency of a rival family. Edward had grown weary of 
tlie state of tutel^e in which they detained him ; the 
Wydeviles uiged him to emancipate liimsolf from the 
control of his owa servants ; and his affections were in- 



y transferred from the men, who had givi 
tlie title, to those who eshorted him to exercise the 
authority of king. This coldness was first made pub- 
lic in the year 1467. A marriage had some time before 
heen suggested between Mai^aret the king's sister and 
Charles count of Charolois, son to the duke of Burgundy, 
who, as he was sprung from the house of Lancaster, 
had always favoured the friends of Henry, but now, from 
motives of policy, sought an alliance with Edward to 
protect himself against, his adversary the king of France. 
Warwick, who at the Burgundian court had become *.c. 
the determined enemy of Charles *, and condemning Mea 
the project, advised a marriage wilh one of the French ^^* 
princes. To his objections were opposed the advantages 
which would result from the intended alliance, to the 
king by converting the enemy of hia family into a friend, 
and to the nation by affording greater facility to the 
commercial intercourse between England and the Ne- 
therlands. Edward, however, perhaps to free himself 
from an imperious counsellor, commissioned Warwick j, ]>. 
to treat with the king of France, who received him at 1467 
Rouen with all the respect due to a soveFeign prince ; **»r 
gave him for hia residence the house next to his own, 
and by a private door repeatedly visil«d him in secret 
for the space of twelve days +. In Englanil, when the 
parliament assembled, the chancellor did not attend, on 

•' to London, he Md auci anhonai, that sliosen were eatsnatabreak- 
" fait, and every uiein was full or his meu; toi v.ho Ihat h«4> any ac- 

" nut ai be nigln care; upon a long dagger." Slow. 4£I. 

•ConLHiaL CmyLSSl, Cajrflall odu) prnsenulus «Bi bomiOtm illulB, 
teilicel Cuolnm. Ibid. 

tHo«treLApp.& Fragment, EST. 
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account of a real or a.ffected sickness: but Edwai'd, 

whose suspicions had been awakened by tlie conibroncea 

between Warwick and the French king, went to the 

house of the prelate with a numerous retinue, required 

June him to deliver up the seals, and, in virtue of an act of 

'■ resumption passed at the time, took from him two 

manors, which he had formerly obtained from the 

]y crown *. About the same time the bastard of Burgundy 

30, arrived, avowedly to perform feats of arms with the lord 

Scales, by whom he had been challenged, though public 

suspicion assigned to him a secret and more imporlant 

June object, the negotiation of the intended marriage. The 

tournament took place t: hut a few days later the duke 

of Burgundy died, and the bastard immediately departed 

with his retinue. Warwick then returned, bringing 



July 



with him ambassadors from France, whose object it 



to prevent the alliance between Edward and Charles, 
They had been instructed fu offer to the king an annual 
pension from Louis, and to consent that his pretensions 
to Normandy and Aquitaine should be referred to, lie 
decision of the pope, who should be bound to give judg- 
ment within four years. But Edward received them 
coldly, left the capital, and appointed an inferior agent 
to hear, or rather to reject, their proposals. The earl 
ay increased attention Bought to compensate for the 
neglect of the king: but he was not sparing of hinti 
and menaces in the company of his friends, and on the 
g^^ departure of the ambassadors retired in discontent to 
20. Ins castle at Middleham in Yorkshire $. During his 
Oet. absence the treaty was resumed with Charles, now duke 
1- of Burgundy ; the princess gave her consent to tha 
marriage in a great council of peers at Kingston ; and 
soon afterwards an emissary from queen Margaret, who 
had been taken in Wales, informed the king that War- 
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wick was oomdered in tte Frenoli court a eecret paxtisaa 
of the house of Lancaster. As the earl refused to quit bb 
castle, he was confronted witt his aecuser at Middleham ; 
and though the charge was dechired to be groundless, the 
Hug eelecfed a bodj guard of two hundred aiohers, who 
were ordered to attend always on his person. Eveiy thbg 
seemed to threaten a rupture, when their commoa friends a. d 
interfered, by whose means the archbishop of York and the 1468,' 
earl Eivera met at Nottmgham, and settled the terms of ^^■ 
reconeUiation. The prolate conducted his brother to Cor^- ^ 
try, where he was graciously received by the king ; all sub- 
jects of ofeice between, hhn and the lords Herbert, Stafford, 
and Audeley were reciprocally foi^ven ; and the archbishop, 
as a reward of his services, recovered the possession of his 
two manors *. In the course of the year Warwick appe^rod 
again at court. When Edward conducted his sister to the j„no 
coast, on her way to Elanders, slie rode behind the earl 18. 
through the streets of the metropolis f ; and on the discovery 
of a conspiracy in favour of Henry, he sat among the judges 
on the trial of the accused. But these outwatd appearances 
of harmony and confidence did not deceive the people ; they 
foresaw tie storm which was gathering ; and while they 
pitied the real or imagmary wrongs of theu' fevomite, laid 
the blame on the ambilioa of the queen and her relatives, 
I have been the more particular in these details, that the 
reader might observe the origin and progress of the jeal- a. d, 
ousies and dissensions which dissolved the fnendship be- 1469, 
tweon Warwick and Edward, and led to the flight of the 
latter and the restoration of Henry J. But with respect 
* The grant of [He mmora is datal nag in Rymer Ix. 842), irtirfi proKS 
flat Wyr«MM IB wrms, lUil^lt be a ewooa gr^t fo greaW »™rit7. 

t Brag. Bd. fla. SpnK, p. 298. "The erle of Warraiyie rising t-ifbre 
^^J%^1^^ 0«. MS. Boto. e. it B«apt Hirt. an. ffle^JISrt 
dm- lo Btralfcrf prioty i aw D8i6 morniiig, iMTingaiere tliB Uqg ina queen, 

RraathstptstBhesidicdeoJnlrttielstjlBnaedtiieneirtdByataiu™ m 
tlis ah TO viaitea KsteajbyOa dnbi, and afflanoed lo Mm i onlScflth 
Temorea to Daduoo, near Bragea, and *a fiundaj the lOlh waa mardcd to 
ilm in [IH ohnnfli- between flte mfl Bii in the momiiur. So Ote writer of 
tliejoiiriialintiiem,probaUyahoraldinliersuite, jSinPast™ wliowi. 
also presom, etates tbm they were married «iSe BnDdftv at fiVe in Uia 
mm^inir. rtiHn^ w., w^, ^ (he Friday after St. Tlioniaa, ihleh must He 

al modem mlMrs, etate that at tie time of 
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to most of the evenis ■whict follow, he must be content 
■with a tare and yerj imperfect narrative ; for though they 
were extraordinarj in then? nature , and most iraportant in 
their results, yet, in lie confused and mutilated records 
of the dme, it ia impossible to discover the immediate 
causes by whieh they were produced, or the secret rela- 
tions which connected theta with each other. 

1. George, the elder of the Burviving brothers of Ed- 
ward, had receited with the title of duke of Clarence a, 
proportionate income, ajid had been named to the lieuten- 
B/aaj of Ireland, which of&ce, on account of his age, he 
was permitted to execute bj his deputy, tho earl of Wor- 
cester. This young prince, dissatisfied at the ascendency 
of the Wydevilea, absented himself frequeatiy from court, 
and preferred to the company of his brother that of the 
earl of Warwick. Another cause for this preference may, 
perhaps, be found in the attachment which he had formed 
for Isabella, the daughter of that nobleman. Clarence was 
yet the next m^e heir to the throne ; and Edward, aware 
of the ambition of Warwick, earneatiy laboured to prevent 
the marriage of the parties. His efforts were iueffeotual ; 
Jr^ and the ceremony waa performed without his consent. In 
tJie Mo^^a ^cret marrifl^ niUi Elizabeth, Warwiok wu fn rranoe sa^fi\iaiii^ 
on the psrb uf Die king a mutrbiee wltb Bona ct Baroy, dster to tlie qneaa tC 

count of IDampriiarlJii bs arubaflBodor front LoniB. ^lis liiey Bay wbs the 
ori^ of Ibe quiui^ between Edward aUl Waiwkk } but to ma the irhola 
Btorr appears a acll™. I. IfweeiijeptWarkifor*h,airasiiiiknownbioiic 
uiBlecit vritera. 2. WarwlA ims not at the time Ju Tranoo. On tbe 30th 
of Apdl, tea d^^ bf^^re Lha manriage, he was omplc^ed In ne^otiaJirig a 
teucsvltbtlis VrendiearoTe b IokIoii ffljin. A ^1), and on the 291)1 oT 
Hay, about three week:a after It, was anii^liLted to tfeatn&iiDdLer trace witdi 
(fae klnv 1^ BwlB ^yjn. 3d. 424^ a. sra conld Eia brluff Dsmpmartm niLb 

In Beptembar, UBS, and lemalned fliae lai My, 1466. McnBtreL lU. ST. 

of tte BietoTr of Ciojlaiid, and W;rnwter, attrSmts hli dboontent to the 
nuurlaffea and lumoiuB sianted to Oio Ifjaerllefl, and the marrJage of tJH 
prirteesa Ha^faiet w1t3i the duke of BaiKim^ : a Itniilh teUa m, from the 
mmtli of Ednafd hlflieelt, llmt the idu^ mipiclan oS Wsniicili's Qd^^ 
aroaehrom the secret coDfereDces of thaCDoUemaa with LodIb at Bouoi; bad 
a fifth that Hward bed made an aUampt hi tbe earl^ home lo violate tin 
obaMilT of his rdece or daugjitar. Qraltai, 4SCI. Bee Omt. Htat 0mA 
bin. efi. fVyicest«, Ml— UBT Tragment, AW. AeooidlDS to the statr 
ment of the Spaoish ambaraador, In the next reign (EULb and bo:. I. leS), ilia 
(M'elgq princess proposed to Edward to Warwick waa laabdlit of OssUlc 
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the church of St. tTicholas at Calais, by the uncle of the 
hride, the archbishop of York. 

2. It was a siDgiJar ooiocidenee that at the very time 
when this prelate and his brother met at Calais to cele- 
brate the marriage in defiance of the king an insurrection 
should burst forth in that part of the realm where they 
poBBOSsed the principal influence. Its ostenwble cause was 
the determination of the formers of Yorkshire to reast the 
demand of a thrave of com frorfi every plough-land, naade 
by the warden of the hospital of St. Leonard's. The 
tbrave had been paid since the time of kmg Athelstan ; 
and at the beginning of the hist rdgn, when it had been 
withheld by some, was confirmed to the hospital by act 
of parliament * : now, however, when the officers attempted 
to levy its value by distress, the peasants flew to arms, 
chose tot their leader Robert Hilyard, commonly called 
Rohm of Redesdale, and threatened to march to the south, 
and reform the abuses of government. The citizens of 
York were alarmed by the approach of fifteen thousand 
insurgeota ; but Uie earl of Northumberland, Warwick's 
brother, to prevent the destruction of the city, attacked 
and defeated them with cousiderable slaughter. Their 
leader was esecutM on the field of battie, 

3. This circumstance seems to acquit one of the N^villea 
from all share in the insurrection : yet his subsequent in- 
activity and the conduct of his two brothers prove, that, 
whatever were its ori^al cause, they were wilMng at least 
to convert it to their own purposes. Northumberhind 
could if he had pleased, have imtantiy eriinguished the 
flame - he carelessly looked on, till it grew mto a general 
oonflaaration. ' The rebels, though repulsed, were neither 
dispersed aor puraued; and m the place of the leader 
■whom they had lost, they found two others of more illu^ 
trious name, and more powerful eomiesions, the sons of 
the lords Ktahugh and Latimer ; the one the nephew, the 
other the cousin-german of Warwick. These young men, 
tboiKb nommally at the head of the army, in reahfy 
obeyed the commands of sir John Conyers, aa old and 
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experioQoed officer. The claim of the hospital was now 
forgotten. Their awwed object was to meet the eail of 
Warwick, that with Ma advice thay might remove from 
the king's councils the Wydeviles, the authors of the tasea 
that impoverished, and of the calamities that oppressed, 
the nation. At the name of Warwick hia tenants crowded 
from every quarter ; and in a few days the insurgents 
were aaid to amount to sixty thousand men *. 

On the first intelligenee of the risbg in Yorkshire Ed- 
ward had summoned his retainers ; and in the interval 
having vidted the momateries in Suffolk and Norfolk, fixed 
his head-quartflTB at the castle of Fotieringay. Here the 
advance of the insui^ents, their increasing numbers, and 
their menaces of vengeance, intimidated him. The whole 
population had been thrown into a ftrment by Ihe circula- 
tion of " bills of articlea," as tJiey were called, under the 
double title of " complwntB and petitjons of the king's 
" fiiithfiil commons and true subjects." It was complained 
that he had debased the coin, and raised money by new 
and grievoua imposidons, by forced loans, and by heavy 
fines, the consequence of vesatioua prosecutiona, which 
within the last year only had amounted to more than 
200,000 marks. But did he not poaaess the " livelihood " 
of the Engliah crown, of the principality of Wales, of the 
duchies of Lanoastor, Cornwall and York, of the earldoms 
of Chester and March, and of the lordship of Ireland? 
ig <lili lngut»adon TeuDrta of wlldiFistl weiB dreulsled gnliiBt 
rt^n-lin>. She alWnirds exhihited thi fbl- 



jMjuella, Hie king's mothot^n-l 

" ■iiilamentably compiiuDMh unlo youi highiuii yatu limnbic ut 
" ilege-»01B-D J.rqaelta, imhesi of Bedfoid . . , , ibU when ihe 
■ Hmehalh ssd yet doth tnily Iwllemoo GM acconliiig tu tho ft 
" holy ohnrch, as a trra Chiinim -oman ouKhl to io. yet Thoma> 



icrnll throughonl a grsal )>i 






" mads Uko a i"»n of arms coiiiaiaintj tlie k.^irthof ■ du'i llnirer. a 
- bnJiFa in Ihe middle, and made tut with a «fie, uyinElhat It wis ma 
' ^'°"' oraltloe, 10 n» wilh the aai.1 wilohoraft and BUTCfiy ; «h. 
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How came it, tten, that he could be in need of moneyl 
It was iieoauae lie waa surrounded by " seduoious persona," 
who abused his generosity, and, by impoverishing hhn, en- 
riched themselves — the queen's fether, her step-mother, 
her brother, tlie lord Audeley, air Jolin Jogg, treasurer 
of the household, and Herbert and Stafford, lately created 
earls of Pembroke and Devon. It was therefore the hum- 
ble petition of his fiiithful commons that he would caE 
around him the lords of his blood, and the nobles of the 
realm ; and with their advice inflict on those seducious 
persons tba.t punishment which they deserved *. 

iVom Fotheringay Edward advanced to Newark ; but, 
alanned at the disaffiotion whieh he observed on his march, 
he despatched letters written, with his own hand to his j„]y 
brother Clarence, the earl of Warwick, and the arch- 9. 
bishop, requesting them to hasten to him at Nottingham 
with the same retinue which usually attended them in 
time of peace. In the note to Warwick he added these 
significant words : " and we do not believe that ye should 
" be of any such disposition toward us, as the rumour 
" here runneth, considering the trust and affection we bear 
" you. And, cousin, ne think but ye shall he to us wel- 
" come f." But these noblemen had no intention to aban- 
don the cause for which they had fermented the insurreo- 
tioa in the north. On the contrary, they summoned all 
their friends in Kent and the neighbouring counties to 
meet them in arms on the Sunday following, at Canter- ^^ 
bury, for the avowed purpose of proceeding in company to 
the Hng, and laying before him the petitions of the com- 
mons. To Edward there remained but one source of 
hope — the speedy arrival of the earls Pembroke and Devon. 
The former, who had lately reduced the strong castle of 
Hardlough, was. hastening with eight or ten thousand 
Welshmen to the aid of his sovereign : the latter followed 
with equal rapidity, leading a numerous body of archers, 
whom be had collected among the retaiaers of his fiimily. 
They entered Banbury together, but quarrelled in an evil 
* See coplea of tie Mte in Sir. HsIUmU's nrtsa to ^^''?°^Pj.^^^ 
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hour about their quarters, and Pembroke, leaybg Devon, 
in poasesaion, marched onward to Bdgecoat. Lord Ktz- 
hugh, with tlie insurgents, waa already in the neighbour- 
hood. He did not sufer the opportunity to escape him , 
but brought hia whole force to hear upon tho Welshmen, 
who, separated from their fiiends, and without arehors, 
oflered an easy victory to the multitude of their enemies. 
Two thousand are said to have perished on the field of 
battle ; Pembroke and hia brother were taken and put to 
death. This defeat estinguishe'd the hopes of Edward. 
He could not find a man to draw the sword in his favour. 
The troops wliom he had arrayed alipped away from their 
colors, and hia iaTonrite sought for aafety in concealment. 
But the earl Eivers, the queen's fiither, was diseoyered, 
with his son lord John Wjdevile, in the forest of Deane ; 
and the earl of Devon was taken by the commons of Som- 
ersetshire, at Bridgewater. AE these were beheaded, by 
the order, it was said, of Warwick, — more probably be- 
cause their names occurred in the list of proacription ap- 
pended to the petition of the king's true subjects *. 

4. The king's brother and the two NevUles having ar- 
rayed thwr partisans at OantCTbury, proceeded in search of 
Edward, whom they found at OIney, plunged in the deepest 
distress by the defeat of Pembroke, the murder of the Wyde- 
viles, and the desertion of his friends. At the first interview 
they approached him with all those expressions of respect 
which are due from the subject to the sovereign ; and Ed- 
ward, deceived by these appearances, freely acquainted them 
with hia auspdona and displeasure. But his imprudence was 
soon cheeked bythediscovcrythathewasinreality their cap- 
tive ; and he hastily accepted those eseuses which it would 
have heendangeroua to refuse. The few royalists who had re- 
mained with the king dispersed, with the permisMOn of War- 
wick : athis command the insurgents returned to their homes 
laden with plunder ; and Edward accompanied the two broth- 
era to Warwick ; whence, for greater security, he was re- 
moved to Middleham, in the custody of tiie arohHahop \. 
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Dnglaud exhibited at this moment the eztTaoTdiuaiy 
Bpeotaolo of two rival kiags, each confined in prison : Heary 
in the Tower, Edward in Yorkahire. In such circum- 
stances Warwick may have hoped to place his son-in-law, 
Cfereneo, on the throne : but all his plans were defeated 
by the activity of the Lancastrians, who seized the oppor- 
tunity to unfurj the standard of Henry in the marches of 
Scotland, under sir Humphrey Neville *. The conduct of 
the ear! proved that the saspidons previously entertained 
of his acting in concert with the partisans of that mon- 
arch were grounding. He summoned all the lieges of 
Edward to oppose the rebels ; but the summons was dis- 
regarded, and men refiised to fight in defence of a prince 
of whoso fete they were ignorant. He therefore found it 
necessary to exhibit the king in public at York, having 
first obtained fiom him a grant of the office of justiciary 
of south Wales, and of all the other dignities held by the j^^f. 
late earl of Pembroke. From York he mMched into the 17.* 
iLorth, defeated the Lancastrians, and conducted their 
leader to Edward, by whom he waa condemned to lose his 
head on a scaffold. By what arguments or promises the 
Ms b«en scmifiillr i^lecled. HoiaesarsitiscoabadicledbyrHi^da. Csrts 

bum DsomnCea Aw nbHt In UiM aae w«» more InconaiTaUer^e maiUoa 
nhleh li made ot It l)r alm«t sTKTTrits of (be ag«, vheUm fordgn or iiB- 
tln 1 eian br Oammliiea ^ 4J, nl» s^i that he ncslTsd the prtu^ in- 
MmtB cf Biliniid>a UrtaiT fron the DKoUi at Sdvud Umuir, ud V tlie 
umsllBt of a^laia (Sai), who WHl high Is ttie eooilleaea of that mooBnih. 
Hume'iargamHitlBre.l*. That B» reeorfls in a jmer aUow of no Intecyal 
fiff llielDipil90iimaittfIidnHnlbil4TO', nnd, 2°. Itial it is i»lmei]tioi»d, 
u. If it had happened. It uniBt liave be^o, in tbx proclamation of Edvard 
againBt01«eiic«BiiilWarnlctof(beeaii»Tear. But, hi the flrat place, he 

urn lea. state _ 

14BS. Ooot.-Crojl. S61) ; t 

have Darned it ^ heouise it c^ . ~ v-««.«.«^.«,.^ 

oolj which had been oonmiltlea after the psKlOD granted 

Isteiwe of the ImprlsonmeDl bey™d a donbt, — 
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king procured Lia liberty we know not*. A privata 
treaty was Mgned : he rep^red to the capital, accompanied 
by eeveral lords of the party ; and his returu was hailed 
Nov. by his own friends as little short of a miraole. A coun<al 
6- of peers was now summoned, in wMeli, after many negoti- 
atjons, Clarence and his father-in law condescendei to jus- 
tify their conduct. Edward with apparent ehoerfulnesa 
accepted their apology, and a general pardon was issued 
in favour of all persons who had home arms agMist tho 
king, from the first riang in Yorkshire under Eohin of 
Redesdale, to the time when tJiey were dismissed by the 
earl of Warwick at Olney f. 

5, Elizabeth had not yet borne her husband a son, and 
though the eldest daughter viae bat four years old, Elward 
in this assembly asked the advice of the lords, how he 
should dispose of the young princess in marriage. Por his 
own part, he wished to ^ve her to George, the son of the 
earl of Northumberland, and presumptire heir to all the 
three NevllleB. His choice was unanimously approved ; 
and lie young nobleman, that his rank mi^t approach 
nearer to that of his intended bride, was created duke of 
Bedford. This extraordinary measure has been explained 
on two suppositions : either that the king, alarmed at the 
marriage between his brother and the daughter of War- 
wick, sought to raise up a new and opposite interest in 
the family, or that, as the price of his liberation, he had 
• By fig's Bpaohc ana promjraa Uie kynge BMped oute ot Ihe BlsBhoppe'a 
handa. Wartwoctd, p. 1. 

in Ihal Hieicfy, he "aa earrteU off by h[. WeBdB^Ha!!, SMi'l'to wh?^ 
I "I™ ^'"'"' .°p?"'' on >he aujioiior mtbori J oflhaliiat^ii of Cn>y- 
saaetU Ih^l il had Ihe eipnm conaenl or Wanriek. Pml« M'^in'MjIm 
neoa miracnlOBe noD tam ovasil, qniuD ds Bipnug Ipiiai eaallit soDwnau 
Ir;^ ,"^''r -■,}■ Siowineaii«ni Bdmidlpimnliiw, and thai h«ie- . 
fn ^n Ihere iL ^^' ibe eimuuonofaitHuiBphrey NeiUlB.p. «1. 
mrtod. It relatsB Ihc kioa's reluro ta>m"york lo I.o™o'^^mwnv 
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promiBed to give his daughter to thia joung nobleman, 
the son of a brother who had neyer offended him, and the 
nephew of the two brothers who kept him in confinement. 

6. To those who were not in the eonfidenoe of the par- 
ties their reconciliation appeared anoere. For greater se- 
curity, ft pardon for all offenoea committed before the feaat 
of Christmas was granted to Clarence and Warwick ; and 
in consequence of therestoraljon of peace within the realm, 
proposals were made to invade France in concert with the a. d 
king's brother-m-kw, the duke of Bui^imdy. The French 1470 
ambassadors, who came oyer probably to leam the state 

of the different parties, were so much decdved, that Louis 
XI., in consequence of their representations, published an 
order to all Ws subjects to meet in arms on the first of 
May, that they might be in readiness to repel the threat- 
ened invasion*. Yet under this ontwatd appearance of 
harmony, distrust and resentment festered in their breasts ; 
and a singular occurrence proved how little faith was to 
be given to the protestatjons uttered on either ade. The 
archbishop had invited the king to meet Clarence and 
Warwick at an entertdnment, which he deigned to give 
at his seat at the Moor in Hertfordshire. As Edward was 
washing his hands before supper, John Batdifle, afterwards 
lord Fitz-walter, whispered in his ear that one hundred 
armed men were lying in wait to surprise and convey him to 
prison. Without inquiring into the grounds of the informa- 
tion, he stole to the door, mounted a horse, and rode with Feb. 
predpitation to Windsor. His abrupt departure revived 
all the former dissensions ; fresh conferences were held at 
Baynard's castle, under the mediation of Cecily, duchess of 
York, the king's mother; and a new recondliation was ef- 
fected, equally insincere with those whbh had preceded it f. 

7. During these conferences an insurrection burst out 
m IJncolnBhke, of which the kmg could at first discovec 
neither the real object nor the authors. The inhabitants, 
provoked by the extortions of thq officers of the household, 
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rose in arms, chaaed sir Robert Burgh, a purveyor, oat of 
Ular ""^ wimty, burnt Jiia maiision, and pillaged his estates, 
j_ ■ This outrage, and the fear of punishmeoe, bound them 
more strongly to each other, aud emboldened sir Eobert 
Welles, a partiBaa of Warwick and the real instigator of the 
riang, to place himself openly at their head. The king com- 
misaioned several persona, and among theai the duke and 
earl, to levy troops for his service ; and before he le&, Lon- 
doa sent for the lord Welles, father of sir Robert, and for 
sir Thomas Dymock, the champion, to appear before the 
council. They wavered, obeyed the summons, then fled 
to a sanctuary, and aaerwards, on the promise of pardon, 
repaired to the court. Edward inrfsted that lord Welles 
Bhonid employ his paternal authority, and command hia 
son to submit to the royal mercy : but the young man at 
the same time received letters from Warwick and Clar- 
ence, exhorting him to persevere, and aesuring him of 
spee^ and powerfiil aid. When the king had reached 
Stamford, afld found that kt Robert was yet in arms, he 
ordered, in violation of his promise, the father and Dymoek 
to be beheaded ; and sent a second summons to wr Robert, 
who indignantly replied that he would never trust the 
perfidy of the man who had murdered his parent. This 
answer was, however, dictated by resentment and despair. 
The king attacked the insurgents at Erpingham, in Rut- 
Mar. ^^^^''''^ ' ^^ atljllery .mowed down their ranks: their 
12. leaders were taken ; and while the meaner prisoners were 
15. dismissed, sir Thomaa Delalaunde and sir Robert Welles 
19. paid the forfeit of their lives. Their confessions show that 
the insurrection had been got up at the instigation of Clar- 
ence and Warwick, that a confidential emissary from the 
duke regulated the movements of the force, and that the 
avowed object was to raise Clarence to the throne in the 
place of his brother Edward ". They had received orders 
to avoid an engagement, and to march into Leicestershire ; 
.1 " ^^ ■?"*■ **■ ^**- " As *e Mid sir Raben Welles, to., hsye oneqly 
WBfesKd^na riiMea before hi, said highMBs, the l^s of Ids btood, and 
"Uie mumtaae of Ma suljesta atleDdliig upon liiio in Wa host M this lime, 
«ii;^'*^ thejafflrmai B be true ab tMi6e&^,,w.'^mvt\l^iT^ 
^f^^.'^^^T''^'™* '''*''*''■ Ibid. p. 238. TiieeonfeBsiMiofsitkob- 
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bat ohamie or miemaimgeinent brought tbem into coUbioa 
with tlie rOTaliste, and their total deieat placed the iead- 
era, Clarence and Warwick, in a most perplexing situation. 
They had puxpoeed to jdu «r Eobert Welles on the mor- 
row : now, seeing themselves unabJo to cope mth the Idng, 
they adyanccd towards Yorkshire, having preriousiy by 
proclamation ordered every man able to bear arms to join 
them, under the penalty of death *. The king waa at 
Doncastcr when they reached Esterfleld, at the distance 
of twenty miles ; and having arrayed his forces, he sent M&r. 
Oarter-king*at-arms to summon them to appear before bim, 20. 
and dear themselves of the ofliaicBS laid to thdr charge. 
They immediately turned to the west, and marched to 
Manchester, to solicit the aid of the lord Stanley, who had 
married the sister of Warwick. Want of provisions pre- 
vented the piursuit by the royal army, and Edward, hasten- 
ing to York, pubUshed a proclamation, in which he ennme- Mar 
rated theu: ofienees, but exhfflted them to return to their 28. 
duty within a certain term, assuring them that if they 
could vindicate their innocence, he would accept their 
justification with pleasure ; and that if they could not, he 
would still remember that they were allied l« him by 
blood, and had been once numbered amongst his dearest 
friends f. At the same time he took from Clarence the 
lieutenancy of Ireland, and gave it to the earl of Worwa- 
tec ; restored to Henry Percy the earldom of Northumber- 
land and the wardenship of the east marches, giving in Mar. 
compensation to Warwick's brother, who had held them 25. 
ever since the battle of Towton, the barren title of mar- 
quess Montague ; andhavinglearaed that the fugitives, un- 
able to corrupt the fidelity of the lord Stanley, had marched 
to the south, issued commissions to array the population of ^g"^ 
all the counties through which it was probable they would 
pass. From York he hastened to Nottingham ; where, as 
the time allotted to them had expired, he declared them Mar. 
traitors, and, having offered rewm^is for their apprehension, 31. 
continued his march with the greatest expedition J. But 

• Rot ParL vi. 2S3. t Rol. Pari. Tl. 3S3, anil Pemi, il. SS. 
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tbej fled more rapidly thiin he could pursue ; and sailed 
from DartiBouth by the tiioe that he reached Eseter. At 
April Southampton they made a bold attempt to eat out of the 
16. roads a large vessel, the Trinity, belon^ag to the earl of 
Warwick, but were repulsed with considerable loss by the 
exertiona of the lord Scales. Edward arrived in a short 
time, and by his orders the prisoners made in the late ac- 
tion, about twenij in number, were deJivered to Tiptoff, 
earl of Worcester and earl constable, by whom they were 
condemned to be drawn, hanged, and chartered. But he 
was not satisfied with the death of his victims. The in- 
dignides inflicted on their remains for the space o£ three 
weeks exdted the execration of the people, and earned for 
Tiptoff himself the nickname of the Butcher*. 

Warwick had intiuated the goyemment of Calais to a 
gentleman of Gaacooy, named Vauclerc, a kn^ht of the 
garter. To his dismay and astonishment, the batteries of 
the place opened upon him as he attempted to enter. It 
was in vain that he sent an officer to remonstrate. Vau- 
clerc, acquainted with the recent (ransactiona in England, 
had resolved to play a deep, but, he trusted, a secure game. 
To Warwick he apolo^zed for his conduct, by informing 
him that the garrison was disaffected, and would, if he 
landed, iniallibly betray him. At the same time he des- 
patched a messenger to Edward with assurances of his loy- 
alty, and his daterminaUon to preserve so important a fort- 
ress for his sovereign. What impression his reasons made 
on the mmd of Warwick we know not ; but Edward re- 
wwded Vauclerc with the goTomment of Calais, and the 
duke of Bui^ndy granted him a pension of a thousand 
crowns. The fu^tives, after some deliberation, steered their 
eouiae towards Normandy, captured every Memish mer- 
chantman which fell in thwr way, and were received at Har- 
fleur, with distinguished hononrs, bj the admiral of France |. 

Louis XI. had hitherto espoused but fajntly the cause of 



I. Siowe, p. *23. Ilia trui caioifts, et homiuuin daoot- 
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the hoase of Lancaster ; but he now saw the adrantage to 
be derived from the arrival of Warwick and Ha friends, and 
ordered them and their ladiea to be provided with the best 
aooommodations in the ndghbouring towns. Clarence and 
the earl were invited to his court at Amboiee and Angers, 
where they met Henry's queen, Margaret of Anjou. No July 
two persona had ever inflicted more serious injuries on ea«h 15. 
other than the earl and that princess : but misfortune 
blunted the edge of their mutual hatred, and interest in- 
duced them Ml forget their past enmifj. Afler a decent 
Htmggle Ma^aret suflered her antipathy to be subdued 
by Warwick's oaths and the authority of Louis. The 
ear! acknowledged Henry for his rightful sovereign, and 
bound himself to aid her, to the best of his power, in hep 
efforts to restore her husband to the fclu\>ne. She prom- 
ised on the gospels never to reproach him with the past, 
but to repute him a true and faithful subject for the fu- 
ture. To cement their fiiendship, it was ^reed that the 
prince, her son, should marry his daughter Anne, and, to 
lull the probable discontent of Claienee, that, in failure of 
issue by such marriage, the right of the crown should, on 
the death of the prince, devolve on the duke ; and kstly, 
Louis, in consequence of this reconciliation, engaged to 
fLimish the aid which "Warwick required for his projected 
expedition to England *. 

The only persons dissatisfied with thU arrangement 
were Clarence and his consort. He had hitherto been 
induced to follow the counsels of Warwick by the pros- 
pect of succeeding to hie brother on the throne ; he now 
saw another claimant interposed between himself and 
the object of his ambition, and his chance of success 
made to depend on a distant and very unocrtmn contin- 
gency, ffia discontent was artfiilly fomented by the 

• C=m.il>ld. Hall. 3*6, 907. Fwg. 304. Let Coll li. B03BlliU. 13a. 
Thai lliiB mattljge aolu»Uy lot* pl-ce, la clear bolh Itom ine iMiinioBy 
ofouro-ohliloriaos, and from Ihe order Eiv™ hy ^"^'^ 'j'*^^''*^";'^^ 
K' pt^oca STg™!™ «' m .^Vau" dndlt comla .le Warviek, "^ 
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intriguea of a female agent A lady in the suite of the 
duchess Lad in the hurry of the flight been left in Eng- 
land, but was permitted to follow, in appearance through 
the attention of the king to his siaier-in-law, — in reality, 
that she might cany private instructions to Clarence. 
She representfld to that prince how unnatural it was for 
him to fight against hia brother, and to support the cause 
of a fkmily, the prosperity of which must depend on the 
destruction of hia own. These suggestbns were not lost 
on a mind already predisposed to receive them ; and the 
duke, it,ia said, found the means to assure Edward, that 
when the occasion should offer, he would prove himself 
a loyal subject and affectionate kinsman*. 

The conduct of that prince during this interval is 
almost inexplicable. If we except the executionof some, 
and the banishment of others, among the adherents of 
Warwick, be took no precautions to avert, made no pre- 
parations to meet, the approaching storm. His time 
was spent in gallantries and amusements : the two bro- 
thers of Warwick were received into favour ; and one 
of them, the marquess Montage, was honoured with- 
the royal confidence f. In such circumstances, no man 
but the infatuated monarch himself entertained a doubt 
of the result, if Wai'wick should effect a landing. That 
nobleman had always been the favourite, bis exile had 
made him the idol, of the people ; no ballad was popular 
in the towns and villages which did not resound hia 
praise; and every pageant and p bh hbti n made 
allusions to his virtues and h m f rt es But if 
Edward was indolent, his br th ! w th duke of 

Burgundy, was active. He t m t Calais to 

watch the conduct of Vaucler pi d t the par- 

liament of Paris of the reoepti wl h h d 1 en given 
ta hia enemy ; sought by me 4 p p itions of 



fiiiilBhiie,"Uier ...-..^„„„ .,.„,.,„, 
•lldeuUy to natch hia motions. Feni 
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war to intimidate Louis; seized ali the French mer- 
chandize in his territoriea as an indemnity for the cap- 
tures made by Warwick; and despatched a powerful 
squadron to blockade the mouth of the river Seine. But 
the Burgundian ships weredispersed by aalonn ; and the 
nest morning the exiles, under the protection of a French 
fleet, left their anchorage, and steering across the chan-g 
neU landed without opposition at Plymouth and Dart- |j 
mouth *. 

The incautious Edward had been drawn as far as York 
by an artifice of the lord Fitzhugh, bcolher-m-law to 
Warwick, who pretended to raise a rebellion m Norlh- 
umberland, and on the approach of the king, retired 
within the borders of Scotland -f. Thus the soutlierti 
counties were left open to the invaders. The men of 
Kent had risen in arms : in London Dr. Goddard 
preached at St. Paul's Cross in fevour of the title of 
Henry VI. ; Warwick proclaimed thai monarch, ordered 
all men between sixteen and sixty to join his siandard, 
and marched with an array, which increased every hour, 
in a direct line towards Nottingham. The thoughtless 
king had affected to treat the invasion with hia usual 
levity: he was happy that his enemies had at last put 
themselves in his power, and trusted that the duke of 
Burgundy would prevent their escape by sea. But the 
delusion was soon dissipated. Very few of those whom he 
had summoned resorted to his quarters at Doncaster; 
and of these few many took the first opportunity to de- 
part. As he sat at dinner, or lay in bed, word was 
brought that Warwick continued to appiviach wiih the 
utmost expedition ; nor had he recovered from his sur- 
prise before a second messenger informed him that six 
thousand men, who had hitherto worn the white rose, 

• Comminea, ibid. IIsU, 307. 903. The duke of Butgnndj wmto with 

l'Xra%iTo"n>™u™!il!'al'B'ld9 de K^i'ypouneoiEai Mnsvoscoo- 
gl^sn'y^as raisoDS, Apod Dueloa, ii. p. 11. 
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Iiad, at the instigation of Montague, thrown away that 
device, and tossing their bonnets into the air, had 
cried, " God bless king Harry." A battahon of guai'ds 
was immediately despatched to secure a neighbouring 
bridge, and the king, ailer a short consultation with his 
friends, mounting his horse, rode, without stopping, to 
the town of Lynn. He found in the harbour an English 
ship, and two Dutch brigs ; and embarking in them 
with a few noblemen and about eight hundred followers, 
Oct. compelled the sailors to weigh anchor, and steer irarae- 
3. diately for the coast of Holland. The fugitives were de- 
scried by a fleet of pirates from the Hanse Towns ; and, 
to escape the pursuit of these unknown enemies, the 
king was compelled to run his vessel on shore. He 
landed near Alkmaar, was received with every token of 
respect by Grutuse the governor of the province, and 
conducted by him to the Hague to meet the duke of 
Burgundy. Thus, by his presumption and inactivity, 
did Edward lose his crown, before he could strike one 
blow to preserve it *. 

Queen Elizabeth with her family had remained in the 

Tower : but perceiving that the tide of loyalty had turned 

in favour of Henry, she left that fortress secretly, and 

Oct. lied with her mother and three daughters to the aanc- 

'■ tuary of Westminster, where she was shortly afterwards 

Od. ^^'''^e'i^d of a son -f. Within a few days Clarence sind 

g_ * Warwick made their triumphal entry into the capital. 

Henry was immediately conducted from the Tower te 

OtL the bishop's palace; and thence walked in solemn pro- 

13. cession, with the crown on his head, to the cathedral of 

St. Paul's. His friends attributed his restoration to 

the undoubted interposition of Heaven J; by foreign 
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nations it was viewed with wonder, or treated with ridi- 
cule ; to himself it is doubtfiil whether it proved a source 
of joy or regret. He had been the captive of Edward ; 
he was now the slave of Warwick*. 

By a parliament Bummoned in the name of the re- 
stored king, Edward was pronounced an usurper, his 
adherents were attainted, and all acts passed by his au-Nov. 
thority were repealed. The next step was to ratify the ^b. 
convention of Amboise. An act of settlement entailed 
the crown on the issue male of Henry VI., and in de- 
fiiult of such issue, on the duke of Clarence and tbe heirs 
of his body ; and appointed that prince, with his fether- 
in-law, protectors of the realm, during the minority of 
Edward, the present prince of Wales. AU the lords, 
who had suffered for their attachment to the cause of 
Henry, recovered their titles and property ; Clarence 
was made heir tfl his late father Richard duke of York, 
promoted to the lieutenancy of Ireland, and in pkce 
of some manors, which had belonged to Lancastrians, 
received other grants of equal, perhaps of superior value ; 
Warwick reassuraed his offices of Chamberlain of Eng- 
land and captain of Cahiis, to which was added that of 
lord-high admiral ; his brother the archbishop was again 
intrusted with the seals ; and his other brother the mar- 
qaess recovered the wardenship of the marches t- ■""* « 
the conquerors thus provided for themBelvea, it must be 
added in their praise that their triumph was not stamed 
with blood. The only man who suffered was the earl of 0^ 
Worcester, whose cruelty in the office of constable has been lo 
already mentioned. " He was juged by such lawa .as he 
" dyde to other menne ;" but his remans were " buryede 
" with alle the honoure and worschyppe that his frendea 
" ooude do J." 

• A to«lgn« «nltiaB o" t^a .ubjeol W it^ cardinal of P«7la. «yjj 
KidatantowlBll. credo, ant ut^itKulii^mita^n^.^cuin^auo^^ 

mnw «»MlBi!«ril. Hi" J™"" \"^'^' *^'f "'emum°^VMsSfni'i"n id«B 
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To no one did this sudden revolution afford eireitei 
satisfaction than to Louis of France By his oiders it 
was celebrated with public thanksgivings and rejoicinga 
for three days, and Margaret was received at Pans with 
t. n. the same distinction as a queen of France. To eompli- 
1471. ment Henry, a splendid embassy proceeded to London, 
Feb. and a treaty of peace and commerce for fifteen years 
cemented the union between the two crowns*. The 
duke of Burgundy, on the contrary, found himself placed 
in a most distressing dilemma. Edward had fled to him 
and solicited his aid. Could he refuse the brother of his 
consort ? The dukes of Exeter and Somerset had 
reached his court, and reminded him that he was de- 
scended from the same ancestor as Henry. Could he 
contribute to dethrone a prince of his own blood? By 
aiding Edward, he might provoke Henry to espouse the 
cause of Louis, who had already wrested from him a rich 
and populous territory : by refusing to aid him, he should 
expose himself to equal danger firom the friendship be- 
tween the two crowns. At last he adopted the crooked, 
but in this instance successful, policy, of rejecting in 
public, while he fovoured in private, the cause of the 
exile. By proclamation he forbade under severe pepal- 
ties any of his subjects to lend assistance to Edward: in 
secret he made him a present of fifty thousand florins, 
ordered four large ships to be equipped for his use at 
Vere in Holland, and hired fourteen vessels from the 
Hanse Towns to transport him to Englandt. 

About the middle of Lent the hostile fleet was descried 

off the coast of Suffolk ; but the preparations which had 

been made, and the activity of a brother to the earl of 

Oxford, deterred it from approaching the land. Conti- 

^'- nuing his course to the north, Edward entered the 

j^^^ Humber, and with fifteen hundred men disembarked at 

]4. Ravenspur, the very place where Hemy iV. landed 1« 
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dethrone Richard II. The hostility of the inlialiitants 
induced him to imitate the dissimulaiion and pequi? of 
that monarch. He exhibited a pretended safe-conduet 
from the earl of Nortbumherland ; protested that he 
came not to claim the throne hut the inheritance of his 
late father, the duke of -York; wore in hia bonnet aa 
ostrich feather, the device of Edward, the Lancastrian 
prince of Wales ; and ordered his followers to shout 
" Long live king Henry," in every village and town 
through which they passed. At the gates of York, and ^ar. 
afterwards on the altar of the cathedral, he was com- is, 
polled to abjure on oath, in presence of the corporation 
and clergy, aU his pretensions to the crown . Such a 
receptioa was not calculated to flatter his hopes ; but he 
staked his life on the result ; he resolved to press for- 
ward ; and the boldness and decision which marked his 
conduct, contrasted with the inactivity, timidity, and 
irresolution of his adversaries, will justify a suspicion 
that he possessed resources, and was encouraged by pro- 
mises, of which we are ignorant. At Pontefract lay the 
marquess Montague with an army sufliciently numerous 
to have overwhelmed the invaders. A short correspon- 
dence passed between Edward and that commander. ^^^ 
The former passed within four miles of the head-quarters gj,^ • 
of his adversary, and not a sword was drawn to impede 
or retard his progressf. But the rivulet, as it rolled on, 
was swelled by the accession of numberless streams : at 
Nottingham the exile saw himself at the head of several 
thousand men; and in his proclamations he assumed 
the title of king, and summoned every loyal subject to 
hasten to the aid of his sovereign. Clarence also threw 
off the mask. He had raised a numerous body of men 
under a commission ftom Henry ; he now ordered them 
to wear the wl.ite rose over their gorgets, and joined 
his brother near Coventry, where the earls of Warwick and 
Oxford had concentrated their forces. Both the battle 
* See note [B.I at the end. t reno, U. 82. 
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and the reoonoiliation, which Edward offered, were oh. 
stinately refUsed; aud the Yorkists directed their march 
with expedition to the capital, which had been intrusted 
April*** ^^^ '^''^ °f *^® archbishop. That prelate already 
11. begaa to waver. In the morning he condueted Henry, 
decorated with the insignia of royalty, through the 
streets of the city; in the afternoon he ordered the 
recorder TJrswick t« admit Edward by a postern in the 
walhi. In his excuse it was alleged, that the party 
of the house of York had gained the ascendency 
among the citizens ; that the richest of the merchants 
were the creditors of Edward; that his affability and 
gallantries had attached numbers to his interests ; and 
that the sanctuaries contained two thousand of his adhe- 
rents, ready at a signal to unsheath the sword in his 
favour. However that may be, the archbishop secured 
a pardon for himself, and ruined the cause of his bro- 
thers*. Warwick and Montague followed their adver- 
sary, expecting to find him encamped before the capital ; 
April ^"t he, apprehensive of the Lancastrians within its 
IS. walls, immediately left it, and taking Henry with him, 
advanced to meet his pursuers as iar as Batnet. Qa- 
rence, who felt some compunction for the part which he 
had acted, sent to offer his services as mediator between 
his father-in-law and his brother. " Go and tell your 
" master," replied the indignant earl, " that Warwick, 
" true to his word, is a better man than the false and 
" perjured Clarence." He had appealed to the swocd ; 
he would admit of no other arbiter between him and his 



It was late on Easter-eve when the two a 



thft klaif kn Landoq fur Bamet 

tcosl. Feno, n. 64. Hii'pa'do^iiH 
EaBler-eva. Sym, Hi. 70B. 
t LVhiUd. CnyL sat. Speed, gSL 
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BUe to the north of the town of Bamet. "Warwick had 
already chosen his ground ; Edward made his preparations 
during the daiknoss of the night ; in eonsequonee of which, 
he posted by mistake his right -wing, in front of the enemy's 
centre, whUe hia left stretched fiir away to the west. Bat 
at day-break a fog of unusual density concealed from both 
parliea th^r relative powtion : and at flve o'clock the king 
gave by trumpet the signal for battle. It lasted four OT 
five hours, but is described to us as a Eucoession of partial 
actions taking place in diSerent parts of the field, as mdi- 
■ridual leaders espied through the mist an opportunity of aa- 
sailing an opponent. Friends were repeatedly taken for foes : 
and such rencontres eseited on both sides suspicion of trear 
son. The left wing of the Lancastrians, having no opponent 
in front, drew towards their centre ; and, accumulating in 
number, trampled down the extreme right of the YorMsta, 
aad pursued the fii^tires through Bamet on the road to the 
capital. From the same cause the Yorkists on the left gradu- 
ally advanced and ranforced their centre, where Edward was 
contending with success against the utmost efforts of War- 
wick. On the earl's part, his brother Montague had already 
Mien ; the duke of Baeter, though wonnded only, had been 
left among the dead ; and the earl of Oxford, whose badge of 
aatar with rays, so like to Edward's badge, asun with rays, 
had exposed him to the attack of his own friends, had with- 
drawn in distrust , with his corps of seven hundred men, from 
the field. On the other, the king had lost the lords Say and 
Cromwell, and the son of the lord Bemers, with many of bis 
hravestknights.Atlast the welcome intelligence was brought 
to him that the body of Warwick had been found lying near 
a thicket, breathless, and despoiled of armour. This termi- 
nated the battle of Bamet, in which, a/«ordmg to some writ- 
ers, the slain amounted to many thousands, though by one 
who was wounded in it the number is reduced to ten or 
eleven hundred •. To Edward the death of Warwick was of 
greater importance than any victory. That nobleman by a 
long course of success had acquired the surname of the kii^ 
maker ; and the superstition of the vulgar believed tiiat the 
• Fcna. H. 61, Eortlisbattlecimipii«TlieHlstot:e,p-lS— 20, Willi Woric- 
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cause which he aupported must finally triomph. Hia body, 
April with, that of his brotier Montague, was exposed naked for 
16. three days oa the pavement of St. Paul's, and then deposited 
among the ashes of his fethersin the abbey of Bilsaju. Ed- 
ward entered the city in triumph, remanded the unfortunate 
Henry to hia cell in the Tower, and reaumed the esercise of 
the sotereigu authority. But he was not long permitted to 
indulge in repose or festivity. He had fought at Barnet on 
April the Sunday : mi the Friday he was again summoned into the 
19- field. Queen Margaret, who had been detained for weeka on 
the French coaa t by the state of the weather, had at last em- 
barked at Harfleur ; but her hopes were again disappointed 
by the Tioienoe of the wind, and three weeka elapsed before 
she landed with a body of French auxiliaries at Weymouth, 
It was the very day of the battle of Barnet. She was haiHj 
recovered &om the fatigue of the voyage when a messenger 
arrived with the fatal intelligence. Ail her hopes were in- 
stantly broken : she sank to the ground in desp^ ; and, as 
soon as she came to heraelf, hastened with her son for safety 
to the abbey of Ceme *. But the Lancastrian lords who sfill 
remdned fwthful to the cause induced her to quit her asylum, 
conducted her to Bath, and raised a conaderable body of 
troops to fight under her baimer. If this army could have 
joined that under the earl of Pembroke in Wales, the orown 
might perhaps have been again replaced on the head of Hen- 
ry. But the citizens of Glouceater bad fortified the bridge 
May over the Severn ; and when she reached Tewkabury Edward 
i- wasakeadyatbandwithamorenumerousfbrce. TheLan- 
caatrians had entrenched themselves at Tewksbury in b. 
strong portion at the end of the town, covered on the back 
by the estensive walla of the abbey, and having in front and 
on the sidea a country so deeply intersected with dikes, and 
hedges, and lanea, that " it was. a ryght evill place to ap- 
"proaoh, as could well have been devysed." On the mor- 
row, JMward commenced the attack with a heavy cannonade, 
which was returned with spirit. But it aoon became evident 
that the king had the advantage in the nnmber and weight 
of hia guns, and the multitude of his atchera, who poured 

* HiBlorle, 33. It wss the countess of Warwick who landal at SouUuinip- 
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showers of arrows within the entrenehments. Sffll tlio Lan- 
caetdans -Jid not flinch ; and after some time the duke of 
Somorsflt, with a chosen band, stole by a circuitous route to 
the top of an eminence, near the foot of which was statjoned 
a corps commanded by the king in person. Suddenly they 
charged it in flank ; but, fortunately for Edward, two hun- 
dred spearmen who had been detached to aneighboriog wood, 
observing the movement, fell unexpectedly on there^ of the 
assaJJants, who were thrown into confu^OQ and fled for th^ 
lives. It may be (bat thia fiuiure disheartened the Lanc^- 
trianB. The defence grew fainter every minute. Soon tha 
banner of the duke of Gloucester, next that of Edward 
himself, waved within the entrenchment ; and Somerset, as 
we are toM, suspecting the lord Wenlock of treachery, rode 
up to that nobleman and at one stroke beat out his briunB. 
Theriotorywas now won. Of the prisoners, the most im- 
portant waa the Lancastrian prince of Wales, who was taken 
to Edward in the field. To the question what had brought 
him to England, he boldly but ingenuously replied, ' ' To pre- 
"serve my fether's crown and my own inheritance." The 
king, it is said, had the baib^ty to strike the young prince 
in the face with his gaunlet : Clarence and Gloucester, per- 
haps the knights in their retinae, despatched him with 
their swords *. 

It is probable that many of the Lancastrian, leaders might 
have escaped by flight, if they had not sought an asylum 
within the church. While tliey wore triumphant, tiey had 
always respected the right of sanctuary ; and a hope was 
chei^hed that gratitude for the preservation of hia wife, bis 
children, and two thousand of his partizans, would restrain 
Edward from violating a privilege to which he was so much 
indebted. But the murder of the young prince had whetted 
his appetite for blood. With hie sword drawn he attempted 
to enter the church : hnt a priest in his sacerdotal garments, 
* CodL Grc^ 5S4. Hollustaead, IMO. Bbnr, 424. Rlb;u^ S0&. l^iers 
may be exaggeratifpHS in toe oommon acHraot ot the prinoe's denth : but I 
see no ftood reason to dispute Slow*a narrsJive -. " he Bnmte hini on the foc« 
with hie gB,uubleC, and after fais Bervaota elev Mm.'* (Stow, lUd.) It la not 
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with the ooasecratcd host la his hand, mot him at the door, 
and adjured him, ia the name of his Redeemer, to spare the 
lives of the fugitives. The promise was solemnly given ; the 
king proceeded to the high altar, aod a prayer of thankagiT- 
ing waa offered up for the victory. This happened on the 
Saturday; onMonday the duke of Somerset, the lord prior 
of St. John's, six knighta, and Bevon esquires, were dragged 
before the dukes of Gloucester and Norfolk, condemned, and 
beheaded. But were they not undec the protection of the 
royal promise ? So it is asserted by the Lancastrian writers. 
Edward's apolo^ts pretend that though the ahhey church 
had not the privilege of sanctuary for men guilty of treason, 
the promise wasMthfully observed, as far as regarded those 
who sought an asylnm within its walls. The prisoners ex- 
cuted were those only who had concealed themselves in the 
abbey itself, or in the town *. 

There now remained but one person whose life could 
give uneasiness to Edward. As long as the son lived 
to claim the ci'own of his father the blood of Hem'y was 
not worth the shedding : but now that the young prince 

last temptation from his adherents, whose attachment to 
their ancient sovereign appeared to grow with the de- 
cline of his fortunes. Only a week had elapsed after 
the battle of Tewksbury when the bastard of Falcon- 
berg, who had been vice-admiral to Warwick, and corn- 
May mandedafleet of adventurers, made a bold attempt to 
13. liberate the royal prisoner fiom the Tower. Landing at 
Blackwall, and calling to his aid the commons of Etisex 
and Kent, he advanced to attack the city, burnt Bishops- 
gate, and even won possession of Aldgate ; but after a 
long and bloody contest was driven back to Stratford. 
Still he persevered; his followers were summoned to 
May meet hira again on Blackbeath, anda second assault had 
!''■ been arranged, when the approach of Edward with his 
victorious army warned him to withdraw to his ships. 
It is probable that this bold though unsuccessful attempt 
May scaled the doom of the unfortunate captive. On the af- 
^'' temoon of Tuesday the conqueror made his triumphal 
entry into the capital : on that of Wednesday the dead 

* OocopMe " The Halorie," p. 30, 31, wiUi Watkwmai. p. 18. 
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body of Henrj was esposed in St, Paul's. To satisfy 
tlie credulous, it was reported, as had l)een formerly re- 
ported of Richard II., (hat ho died of grief. But though 
Edward might silence the tongues, he could not control 
tbethoughlsor the pens of his subjects* ; and the writers 
who lived under the next dynasty not only proclaim 
the murder, but attribute the black deed to the advice, 
if not the dagger, of the youngest of the royal brothers, 
Richard duke of Glouceslert. From St. Paul's the 
body of Henry was conveyed by water for interment at 
Chertsey, under a guard of soldiers, belonging to the 
garrison of Calais$. By the friends of the house of 
I.anoaster the deceased monarch was revered as a mar- 
tyr. It was soon whispered that miracles had been 
wrought at his tomb, and Richard III., apprehensive of 
the impression which such reports might make on the 

which Edward KcmmeA the crown (HmL MSS. 613), h^th in IhlwrTiS 
of Edwnrd, Ihe one taelnE n doMor of CsnoD law. snd member of his cnun- 
inew by Kue reUlran ot them that Y ere preMot." NcTi I™ flratVmplwt 
Janauoge which not only siows hlB con.icHoB that Henr, was murdered, 

' "h™""! pMimsque tloiloai manytis liiulnm merealur.'' Con. Cioyl»6. 
TtooUl«.tate.n«.Jj,aa ws, sl.led hy Edward'a friend^ lh« Seeiy 
died of " purs displKkiure and nielaucholy." Tt detracts, however froin 



gulKd tkots whiob ban liaid on the character of hit natrori nurticulerlv 
Ed-Md'a peiJiiryatymlt,BBd the mnrdero/fho prince BftM the iHltfe 
o[ Tewksbniy. 

t.'?-.'^''*' '" ''?» rtisaertation at the end of Henry's hiBlory (iH. 393) 
nnderleltea to acquit Richard of the murder ot Heniyon Uie ground Ibat 
he did not die at the lime aaai^ied, but much lafer. The proof ii, that, as 
MalouB obierres f Shaiapeare, li. 853). " il appeora on the face of Iha 

" hv'w?* "fj """'""" allendElllBin tho Tower, that he hyed lUL iK 
■'tenaed a™aai nation." Tlieae Mcounla are lo lie found In nym.li.JLa 
B" "l^y "f""' no proof that Hen^livi-d till the IBlh of June. The lateit 

the^fspen^ Beaded ° Z^^l^^^^' '^".''"l""' ^' "i^ ^'? "" "1™I> 
longatoa different year, 1472andBDl 1471- as appei^^ftom (he IwoneM 
■^counts, which, thouith al]o»ed on the Slth of iiine, refer to expenses Id 
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public min^, removed his bones from Chertsey fo Wind- 
sor. Henry VII. placed, or intended to plane them 
among the tombs of his ancestors in Westminster ab- 

Before I proceed with the reign of Edward, it may not 
be amiss to notice the history of the surviving adherents 
of Henry. — 1. Margaret was confined first in the Tower, 
afterwards at Windsor, and lastly at Wallingford, with 
a weekly allowance of five marks for the support of her- 
self and her servants. After a captivity of five years 
she was ransomed by Louis of France, and closed her 
eventful life in 1483 in her own country. 2, Henry 
Holand duke of Exeter, and Rreal^ECrandson of John of 
Ghent by Ms second daughter Elizabeth, had been 
severely wounded in the battle of Bamet, but waa 
conveyed by one of his servants firom the field to the 
sanctuary at Westminster. It was expected that he 
wonH obtdn his pardon through the influence of his wife 
Anne, the eldest sister of Edward. But that lady soh- 
Ndv. cited and obtained a divorce in 1472, and married sir 
^2- Thomas St. Leger. The duke was at the time in the 
custody of the king, with the weekly allowance of half a 
mark: the next year his dead body was found floating 
in the sea between Dover and Ca!ds+. 3. Vere, earl of 
OxfordJ, had escaped into Scotland, and thence into 
France; but disdaining a life of indolence, he collected 
*•''■ a small squadron of twelve sail, swept the narrow seas, 
j^?^"kept the maritime counties in perpetual alarm, and by 
^* frequent captures enriched himself and his followers. 
With about four hundred men he surprised the strong 
Sept. fortress of Mount St Michael in Cornwall, whence he 
30- made repeated inroads into the neighbouring counties, 

•Rous.SlJ a™, xiil 103. Pope Juliasin hishriefiays of Henry^ 

+ Slaw, 426, Fa^«n, 653. 

t Hia t^lba and Mei bcotber had been elFcnled a6lb Feb. 1462, tbc 
MrcenpoodiiKwithqiieBD Margarelaflet thebnULeof Tuwlon, Etag.ad 
flnem ipict. WrrceM. 492. 
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receiving supplies from the friends of the liouse of Lan- 
caster, and wreaking his vengeance on those of the house 
of Yorl^ By Edward's command, sir Henry Bodrugan 
heaieged the mount : but his fidelity waa suspected ; and 
he was superseded by Richard Forlesoue, sheriff of Corn- 
wall. The new corainander had been a Lancastrian and 
a friend: ho had recourse to promises and persuasion ; 
and the earl, apprehensive of the treachery of his own ^.j,. 
men, surrendered the place on condition that his life 1474. 
and the lives of his followers should be spared, with the Feb. 
exception of the lord Beaumont and sir Richard Lau- '*• 
marth. During eleven years ho was confined a close 
prisoner in the castle of Ham, in Picardy ; while his 
countess, the sister 1« the great Warwick, was compelled 
to support herself hy the profits of her needle and the 
secret presents of her friends *. 4. Though the arch- 
bishop of York had rendered the king many services, 
Edward did not ifeel easy on his throne as long as a Neville 
remained at liberty. They had hunted together at 
Windsor; and the king in return promised to hunt with 
the prelate at the Moor in Hertfordshire. The most 
munificent preparations were made for his reception; a.d. 
all the plate, which the archbishop had secreted since l^rSi 
the death of his brothers, had been collected ; and the 
principal nobility of the neighbourhood were invited to 
partake of the entertainment. But Edward sent for him 
to Windsor, and arrested him on acharge of having lent 
money to the earl of Oxford. The revenue of hia 
bishopric was seized; his plate confiscated; hia mitre 
converted into a crown; and hia jewels divided hetween 
the king and the prince of Wales. The prelate lingered 
in prison for three years, partly in Enghind and portly 
at Guisnes, and did not recover his liberty till a few 
weeks before his death in the year 14?6. 5. The earl 

• sum, 426. Lcl. Col. ii 503, 509. F*nn, fl 133. 139. 1*3, ISR Bofc 
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of Pembroke, tho uterine brother of Henry, with his 
nephew the young earl of Richmond, escaped from bis 
town of Pembroke, in which he was besieged, took ship- 
ping at Tenby, and was driven by a storm on tbe coast 
of Brelagne. The Iting, as if he had foreseen the severe 
revenge which that voung prince was destined to iiiUict 
on the house of York, employed both solicitations and 
promises to have the uncle and nephew delivered 
into his hands. But the duke Francis, though he stood 
in need of the assistance of Edward, refused to betray 
the exiles. On one occasion, indeed, bis resolution was 
Shaken by the offer of the English king to give him his 
daughter, with a princely portion m marriage, and his 
promise at the same time to do no inj ury to the captives. 
In consequence, Francis delivered one, the young earl 
(rf Richmond, to Edward's messengers : but his con- 
science immediately smote him, and distrusting the in- 
tention of tho king, he took the earl from them before 
their embarkation at St. Male. From that time the 
two fugitives remained with him in a sort of honourable 
confinement during the reign of Edward : the reader will 
see them again in England under that of bis succes- 
sor*. 6. Of the other partisans of the house of Lancas- 
ter, the principal, as soon as their hopes were extin- 
guished by the death of Henry and his son, condescend- 
ed to implore the clemency of Edward ; and that prince, 
havingnolongera competitor to fear, listened with greater 
attention to their petitiona. Hence in the next parlia- 
ment several attainders were reversed in favour of per- 
sons whose services might prove useful, or whose influ- 
ence was too inconsiderable to make them subjects of 
jealousy. Of these I may mention two. Dr. Morton, 
parson of Blokesworth, and sir John Fwtescue, lord chief 
justice, who had both been present in the field of Tow- 
ton, and botli been attainted by act of parliament. In 
di^ petitions to Edwaid they use nearly the same ex- 

• Com. T. 18. Stuw, 1S6. 4S% 
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pressions. "They are as sorrowful and repentant as 
" any creatures may be, for whatever they have done to 
" the displeasure of the king's highness ; and protest 
" that they are and ever will be true liegemen and obeis- 
" sant subjects to him their sovereign lord." Acquaint 
ed with the talents of Morton, Edward had already 
granted him his pardon, and made him keeper of the 
rolls. Sooti afterwards he preferred him to the bishopric 
of Ely. His attachment to the sons of his bene&ctor 
earned for him the enmity of Richard III. ; and to his 
counsels were afterwards ascribed the deposition of that 
usurper, and the termination of civil discord, hy the 
union of the two roses in the marriage of Henry VII. 
with the princess Elizabeth. Sir John Foriescuehad ac- 
companied Mai^rct and her son during their exile, and 
with the title of chancellor was intrusted with the edu- 
cation of the young prince. While he was with Henry 
in Scotland he had written a treatise in proof of the 
claim of the house of Lancaster, against that of the house 
of York. But he could support with equal ability either 
aide of the question, and after the death of Henry wrote 
a second treatise in proof of the claim of the house of 
York, against the claim of that of Lancaster. The latter 
seems to have been required as the price of liis pardon. 
In bis petition h ss th k g, il t he hath so 
" clearly disproved U th m ts tl t have been 

" mode against his ght d t tl tl t v there re- 
" maineth no colo m Ite f gu t to the hurt 

" or infemy of the m ht titl hy ason of any 
" such writing, bi t h m ght d t ll stand now 
" the more cleai- dp hy th t y h writings 
" have been made against them *." 

• S« Hot. ParL vi. 26. SB, Ha mBtBlBined in Ma flist work thnt Fhi- 

Tuck claimeil, hid never hem acksoviled^e'd by ller falhec; in Ihe semnij, 

liws in " The Here3;t^y Riglit Aaseiled," p. 23t, 235, and Apn. 1, ii. tekeu 
Tram ttas CotUiQ MK. Ollio,il, L— But Ihe most impottanl otlhe nocks of 
Ibis lennud jodge is his tenet De Lnudibus Legiun AngliiB,Hbiiib be wrote 
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Thus, after many a bloody field, and the moat aui^tia- 
ing vicissitudes of fbrtune, was the head of the house of 
York seated on the throne of England, apparently with- 
out a competitor. His eldest son, who had been born 
'■ in the sanctuary during his exile, and had also been 
named Edward, was now created prince of Wales and 
)f Chester, and was recognised as the heir-apparent 
July in a great council of peers and prelates *. The partisans 
* of the bouse of Lancaster had no leader in England: 
the marauding expeditions of the earl of Oxford had be- 
come subjects of ridicule rather than terror; and the 
king was relieved from all apprehensions on the part of 
Scotland by the promising state of his negotiations with 
that kingdom t. His chief disquietude arose from the 
insatiate rapacity of his brothers, the dukes of Clarence 
and Gloucester. The immense property af the late earl 
of Warwick had been derived from two sources the in- 
heritance of his father the earl of Salisbury and the 
possessions of his wife Anne the heire a to the noble 
and opulent family of Beauchamp Clarence who had 
married Warwick's eldest daughter graaped at the 

the ballla of TeAibuiy. Hurnfij in8 hla lojal pu) 1 hal Ilia Ecgllshis 



he young s/'ard. why then otiiet natiooa ia no 
unlryorellifli 



to be fiiund iiHth DiUDtafliB of HUbataotial yeomen, qoaliAed lo aerw 
jonKs; forpnjniy tnajnioi wnt poniihed wlLh tbe ivTflkiiraoF all pro- 
party ml indpenDnali and H ona mifhl ta wUltng lo riik tlui Iha otbeca 
would DDt (567); 9°. BuaaniaitbiulvdiKaUia Ihub born bafoia wedlock. 
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whole succession ; Gloucester proposed by marrying the 
younger, the relict of the late prince of Wales, to claim 
for himself a pjroportionate share. To defeat the project 
of his brother, Ihe former concealed the widow from the 
pursuit of Gloucester : but after some months she waa 
discovered in London in the disguise of a cook-maid, 
and for gieater security was conducted to the sanctuary 
of St. Martin's. Clarence could not prevent the marriage : 
but he swore that Gloucester "should not part the lively- 
" hood with him." The king endeavoured to reconcile the 
two brothers. They pleaded their cause repeatedly be- 
forehim incouncil; arbitrators were appointed ; and at *>■>. 
length an award was given, which, after assigning her poi-- 1473. 
tion to Anne, left the rest of the property to Isabella, the ^Jj^ 
elder sister *, All thiswhilethecountoss their motherwaa 
living, and to her belonged hy law the possessions of her 
late brother and father, with the dower settled on her hy 
herhusbandt. But her interests were disregarded. By 
act of parliament it was determined that the daughter a.d. 
should succeed as if their mother were dead; that, ifl474. 
either of them should die before her husband, he should May. 
continue to enjoy her portion for the term of his natural 
life ; and that if a divorce should he pronounced between 
Richard and Anne, Richard should still have the benefit 
of this act, provided he should marry, or do his endea- 
vours to marry, her again J. Stil! the two brothers were 
not secure. To preclude any claim from the son of the 
maiquess Montague, Warwick's brother, it was enacted 
that Clarence and Gloucester, and their heirs, should 

• Fean.il. 99. Diirinf; this quarrel sir John Paston wtilM Ihui :—-'ThB 

" hme lenlTiilEet (or theLi'hatnesi (srmour). It ia said fiir cwrlnin. tli« 

'dOhe would bnl iJ«lwiihlhBiluke o(01oa«.sl«i bul'lbo kinBio- 
" loilBa lo be aa hlj( as Ihej both. Some neu thiok Ihal under this there 

• !rtrtdSi^cmTn«'«J.°Vno; it lSr;'°'April 1^ 1*^^ ,' " 
f Bhs hnH been in the sBiiotuiry of BeauUeu Hll Bhe was remores tti tBB 
e. Ills, b; sir J. IjneU. Edirafd Iiiul ueented to U^ but 
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July, enjoy certain lands, the former property of the earL as 
long as there should exist any male issue of the body of 
the marquess. By these acts of parliament, and the 
grant of different honours and emoluments, the demands 
of the royal brothers were satisfied : but a secret hatred 
had been kindled in their breasts, which was ready to 
burst forth on the first and most trivial provocation *. 

Being at length relieved from all cause of disquietude 

Bt home, Edward turned hU attention to the concerns 

of foreign powers. Louis king of France, and Charles 

le Tfim^raire, duke of Burgundy, had long been impla- 

cable enemies. The latter, with bis ally the duke of 

Bretagne, solicited Edwai-d to prosecute the ancient 

claim of the English monarchs to the French crown 

Gratitude for the services which he had received from 

his brother-in-law, the desire of punishing Louis for the 

succours which he had fii I dt the house of Lau- 

caster, and above 11, th b fit f employing in a 

foreign war those wh f m tl f rmer attachments. 

i.D. might be inclined t cab 1 <^ t his government, in- 

1474. duced him to lend w 11 ng t the project. Alli- 

J^ly ances, offeusive and d fe „ oncluded between 

him and the two duk lb p 1 1 n of their expected 

conquests was arranged ; and the respective quotas 

With the payment of their troops were satisfactorUy 

settled. France, according to these treaties, would iiave 

been divided into two independent states; of which one 

comprehending the northern and eastern provinces,' 

would have belonged to the duke of Burgundy without 

any obligation of fealty or homage; the other would 

have been possessed by Edward as the undoubted heir 

to the ancient moiiarchst. The king found the nation 

jion, "'"'"g to embark in the romantic undertaking: the 

M74 clergy, the lords, and the commons, separately granted 

Oct him a tfinth of tlieir income ; and the parliament, which, 

• "' with different prorogations, continued to sit during two 

f Bym. xi. BCU-Sl'i and Itanacripi ft* New B jm. 75, JS. 
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years and a lialf, voted supply upon supply with unpre- i. u, 
cedented rapidity *, But an additional aid was obtained 14?5 
by the king's own ingenuity. He assumed the tone of Mar. 
a sturdy beggar, called the more wealthy of the citizens ' 
before him. and requested from each a present for the 
relief of his wants. No one presumed to reject the 
prayer of his sovereign ; and considerable sums were 
thus procured from thesiiame, the hopes, or the fears, of 
the donors. Preceding monarchs had repeatedly bor- 
rowed on their own security, or that of the parliament : 
Edward was the first who demanded presents, and face- 
tiously termed the money which he had extorted a be- 
nevole/ice'^. We may believe that the suras collected 
from these ditferent sources exceeded the treasures 
amassed by any of hia predecessors : but it is plain that 
the historian was not possessed of the gift of prophecy, 
when he asserted that they would never be equalled on 
any subsequent occasion j:. 

Though Europe had long resounded with the report 
of these preparations, from some accident or other the 
threatened expedition was annually postponed. Ed- 
ward, however, improved the delay to secure the friend- 
ship of the king of Scots. Hia commissioners offered 
ample indemnity for all injuries sii- cd by the Scot- a. a. 
tiah merchants: tlie long truce v .^eiprocally con- 1474, 
firmed ; a marriage was contracted between the duke ol^- 
Rothsay, the eldest son of James, and Cecily the se- 
cond daughterof Edward, and the portion of the princesa 
was fixed at twenty thousand marks, to bepaid by equal 
instalments in ten years; a mode of payment which, by 
making the king of Scots the pensioner, attached him to 
the interests of the king of England f. At length Ed- 

• RoL Pari. vl. &--1B3. *" , _ 

wlleUmo w'riSr<)" od nrflaV Cont, CrajL B58. 
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^D. ward pcoceedej to Sandwich : his army, consisting of 

™*' fifteen hundred men-at-arms, and ten times that num- 

g""^ her of archers, was transported to Calais; and Charles 

duke of Burgundy was invited, aocording to the treaty, 

to join the king with his troops. But that prince, who 

bad already wasted his resources by a romantic a.nA uq- 

July successful expedition into Germany, arrived in the Eng- 

*• lish earap with a slender retinue, and offered the hest 

apology in his power for his inability to fulfil his engage- 

, ments. Edward accompanied him to Peronne, where 

his chagrin was augmented by the jealousy with which 

Charles excluded the English from the towu. Thence 

a detachment was sent to occupy St. Quintin's, but the 

constable of St. Pol, who had been represented as an 

ally, fired on it fromthewalls. The king could no longer 

check the expression of his disappointment ; and the 

duke departed with a promise to return in a short time 

at the head of a numerous ai'my. 

From Sandwich, in conformity with the laws of chi- 
valry, Garter king-at-aiTQS had been despatched to 
Louis, to make a formal demand of the French crown. 
The monarch heard him witli composure, took him into 
his closet, expressed much esteem for the character of 
Edward, and a sincere desire to live in amity withso 
illustrious a prince. He then put three hundred crowns 
into the hands of the herald, and promised him a thou- 
sand more on the conclusion of peace. Won by his 
liberality and apparent confidence, Garter advised him 
to apply to tlie lord Howard or the lord Stanley, as mi- 
nisters averse from war, and high in the favour of their 
sovereign. Louis immediately dismissed him, and pre- 
pared to avail himself of the information *. 

While Edward lay. in his camp near Peronne, rumi- 
nating on the unaccountable conduct of the Burgundian, 
S French herald addressed himself to the lords Howard 
Knd Stanley, and solicited an introduction to the king^ 

•CQm.f7.cfi-J. 
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Being admitted, he assured Edward that Louis brtd 
never entertained the slightest hostility against tiim 
personally ; and that, if he had lent assistance on ulie 
ootasion to the earl of Warwick, it had been aoWiy 
tiirough his hatred to the duke of Burgundy : he in- 
sinuated that the friendship pretended by Charles was 
hollow and insincere ; that he had allursi the Ene;5isti 
into France for his own individual advantage, and that 
he would desert them the moment he could obtain 
better terms for himself; and thon added that, wit'a 
a little forbearance on each side, it would be easy fov 
two princes, who mutually esteemed each other, to pre- 
vent the effusion of christian blood, and agiee to on 
accommodation equally beneficial to their subjects. By 
Edward, discontented as be was, the suggestion was 
received with pleasure. He convoked a council of^ug^ 
officers, and a resolution was taken that the king should 13. 
return with his array to England, if Louis would con- 
sent to pay him immediately seventy- Ave thousand 
crowns ; Eo settle on him an annuity for life of fifty 
thousand more ; to conclude a truce and commercial 
intercourse between the two nations for seven years; 
and to marry his eldest son to Edward's eldest daughter ; 
or, in the event of her death, to her sister Mary, who at 
the age of puberty should be conveyed to France at the 
expense of Louis, and receive from him an annual in- 
come of sixty thousand francs. The motives assigned 
by the members ibr this resolution are, the approach of 
winter, the poverty of the treasury, and the insincerity 
of duke Charles*; but to these must be added the pre- 
sents which Louis distributed amongfhe royal favourites, 
and the prospect of a supply of money, an object of 
high importance to a voluptuous and indigent prince. 
Commissioners on both sides were appointed to meet at 
a neighbouring village. Louis assented to every demand ; Ang, 
and in addition, it was agreed that Margaret of Aojou 39. 

•BTSLii, 14,1& 
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shoiitd be aet at liberty on the payment of fifty thou- 
(umd orowns ; and that all differences between the two 
kings should be submitted to four arbitrators, the car- 
dinal of Canterbury and duke of Clarence on the part 
of Edwacd, the archbishop of Lyons and the count of 
X)imais on the part of Louis, who should be bound to 
pronounce their awaid within the coui-se of three years * 
As soon as these conditions had been mutually exchanged 
a bridge was thrown across the Sorame at Pioquigny 
near Amiens, on which were erected two lodges, sepa- 
rated from each other by a grating of wood. Here the 
monarolis met each other, shook hands through the 
grating-, and swore on the missal to observe their en- 
gagements. They then entered into familiar conver- 
sation ; and Louis incautiously invited his new ac- 
quaintance to Paris, Edward, eager in the pursuit pf 
pleasure, did not refuse ; and it required all the address 
of the French monarch to postpone the intended vjsit 
to an indeterminate period. The English kings, he 
atlerwards observed tohis confidants, had been too much 
in the habit of visiting France ; he liked them best on 
their own side of the water-!-. 

All the immediate conditions of the treaty were faith- 
fully performed. Edward received the money on the 
appointed day, and instantly commenced his march to 
the coast;- the truce was published, and prolonged for 
one year after the death of either king; the annua! 
pension, and the sum stipulated for the ransom of queen 
Margaret, were carefully paid ; Edward resigned all 
Nov. power over that princess as his captive, and Louis bound 
13. himself never to make any demand in her favour ; and 
*•"■ she herself, after she was delivered to the French com- 
j^^'missioners at Rouen, signed a formal renunciation of 
23_ all her rights as queen dowager of England^;. Each 

t CMii.'iv.B— 10. Addit'toMoaslKLSl. 

( Eym »a 91. Du TLUM. 146. Archives de Frano, 243. Hard* 
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king congratulated himself on tlie issue of the expedition. 
Edward had not only filled his coffers, but had ensured 
for himself an annual supply of money : Louis, at an 
expense comparatively small, had escaped from a dan- 
gerous war, and had converted a powerful enemy into 
a faithful ally. To secure this advantage he had pur- 
chased the services of many in the English council, who 
did not hesitate to copy the example of their sovereign. 
The lord Hastings, Edward's principal favourite, and 
the chancellor, accepted annual pensions of two tliou- 
aand crowns each; and twelve thousand more were 
yearly distribuled among the marquess of Dorset, the 
lords Howard and Cheney, sir Thomas Montgomery, 
Thomas St. Leger, and a few others. Most of these 
were not ashamed to recognise themselves as pensionera 
«f the king of France : the lord Hastings alone, though 
he greedily accepted the money, could never be induced 
to put his signature to a receipt *, 

But though Edward was satisfied, the army and peo- 
ple did not conceal their disappointment. Of the former 
many accused the avarica of the king, and threatened 
itith public vengeance the counsellors who had suffered 
diemselves to be bribed by Louis : hut they were care- 
fully watched, and severely punished for the imprudence 
of their language. Others, as soon as the army was 
disbanded, formed associations, extorted money by vio- 
lence, and threw several counties into confusion by re- 
peated robberies and murders. To suppress these dis 
orders the king directed the laws fo be strictly enforced, 
accompanied the judges in their circuits, and inexorably 
refused mercy to every delinquent, whatever might 
have been his station or service. But the dissatisfaction 
of the people supplied a source of deeper disquietude. 
It was evident that they wanted only a leader to guide 
their efforts, and that the imposition of new taxes would 
inlalUbly goad them to insurrection. Hence it became 
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the great object of the king's polify to provide for the 
expenses of his household, and of the goi-emraent, witli- 
out laying any additional burden on the nation. With 
this view he ordered the ofBcera of the custorag to exaeC 
the duties with severity, extorted frequent tenths from 
the clergy, 1 d Itt e a m f the restoration of the 
temporaliti f abbej and b h p s resumed most of 
the grants lat ly mad by U e ronn and compelled the 
holders of tat who ha I m tted ny of the nume- 
rous minut ee f the f udal tenu to compound by 
heavy dnes f th en s wh h tl y had hitherto re- 
ceived. Ne th d d he disda a the aid which might 
be derived f m ma al te prise. Edward's 
ships were an lly f ghted w th t n wool, and cloth ; 
and the me 1 audi e f the k ng f England waa pub- 
licly exposed to ale n tl p s f Italy and Greece, 
In a short time he became rich : though individuals 
might complain, the nation was satisfied ; and men grew 
insensibly attached to a prince who could support the 
splendour of the throne without making any general 
demand oti the purses of his subjects*. 

It was not, however, long before an event occurred 

which embittered the remainder of Edward's days. 

His brother Clarence by the act of resumption had been 

deprived of severai estates, and seems to have considered 

the loss an unjustifiable aggression. He withdrew 

from court, could seldom be persuaded to eat at the 

king's table, and at the council board observed the most 

obstinate silence. His wife, after the birth of her th rd 

child, fell into a state of debility, which it the exp a 

Dbc. tion of two months, terminated her life and Ankiret 

22> Twynhyo, one of her female servants was t ed con 

i.D, demned, and executed on the charge of ha a" ad 

1477. ministered poison to the duchesst. It cl a ed that 

Jan. about the same time the duke of Burgu dj fell it the 

*■ siege of Nanci; and his immense possessions devolved 

• For «iM« Inlewsliug putlculaii we ere Indoblei lo Ihe liwlomn o( 
CreyUnd, p. 659. t Boi, Pari, tl 173, 174 
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on Mary, faia onlj daughter and heir. Clarence solicited 
her hand; his suit was seconded bj all the inftuence 
of hia aster, the duchess Margaret ; and it is thought 
that he would have succeeded had it not heen for '.he 
resolute opposition of Edward. The king was too jea- 
lous of the ambition of a hrotiier, who might employ 
the power of Burgundy to win for himself the crown 
of England, and too apprehensive of incurring the en- 
mity of Louis, who had ah'eady seized a considerable 
portion of Mary's inheritance. From that moment the 
brothers viewed eaoh other as enemies, and acarcelj' pre- 
served in their intercourae the external forms of deco- 
rum. While they were thus irritatedagainst each other, 
whether it were the effect of aciiident, or a preparatory 
step to the ruin of Clarence, Stacey, one of his servants, 
was accused of practising the art of magio, and of melt- 
ing certain images of lead to accelerate the death of the 
lord Beauchamp. On the rack he named as his accom- 
phee Thomas Burdett, a gentleman in the duke's family. 
Tliey were arraigned together before the judges and 
most of the temporal peers; were charged with having 
calculated the nativities of the king and the prince ; 
and circulated certain rhymes and ballads of a seditious 
tendency; and, after a short trial, were condemned and 
executed. On the scaffold both protested against the 
sentence; Clarence immediately professed himself the 
champion of their innocence ; and the next day Dr. 
Godard, an eminent divine, was introduced by him into 
the council chamber to depose to their dying declara- 
tions. When these particulars, exaggerated perhaps 
by ofacious friends, had been coaimunicated to Edward, 
he hastened from V/indsor to London, sent for the duke, 
upbraided him with insulting the administration of jus- 
tice, and in the presence of the mayor and sheriffs com- 
mitted him to the Tower*. 
A parliament was now summoned, and the unfortunate 

• Cont. Croyl. 501, 562, compued with the iodlotment, la Howell'i ttata 
Tciili, 111. SSi. 
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D. Clarence stood af the bar of tbe house of lords under 
^^■achargeof high treason. Not one of the peers ventured 
"■ to speak ill his favour ; the king produced his witnesses, 
and conducted the prosecution. He described the ten- 
der affection which he had formerly cherished for his 
brother, and the great possessions with which he had 
enriched him. Yet the ungrateful prince had turned 
against his benefactor, bad leagued with bis enemies, 
had deprived him of his liberty, and during his exile 
had conspired to dethrone him. All this had been for- 
given. Yet what was the return ? Clarence had again 
formed the project of disinheriting him and his issue. 
For this purpose he had commissioned his servants to 
give public entertainments, during which they insinuated 
that Burdett had been innocent of the crime for which 
he suffered, that the king was himself a magician, and 
therefore unfit to govern a christian people, and what 
was more, was a bastard, and consequently without a.i>y 
right to the crown. Moreover, Clarence had induced 
men to swear that they would be true to him without 
any reservation of allegiance to their sovereign ; had 
declared that he would recover both for himself and 
them the lauds which had been lost by tbe act of re- 
sumption ; had obtained and preserved an attested copy 
of the act declaring him the next heir lo the crown 
after the male issne of Henry VI. ; had sent orders to 
all his retainers to be in readiness to join him in jyina 
at an hour's notice; and had endeavoured to substitute 
another persons child in the place of his own eon, that 
he might send tbe latter out of the kingdom, as if his 
hfe were menaced by the enmity of his uncle *. How 
far these charges against Clarence vere true, or whether 
they amounted to more than precautions against the 
malice of his enemies, it is impossible for us to de- 
cide ; for though we know that he replied with warmth 
and acrimony, his reply has not been preserved. The 
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peers were persuaded by the arguments of the royal 
accuser; they found Clarence guilty; and the duke of 
Buckingham, who had been appointed high steward for Feb 
the occasion, pronounoedon him the sentence of death*. 7. 
Soon afterwards an act was passed to reverse the judg- 
ment of Ankaret ; and the commons petitioned the king 
to execute justice on his brother +. But Edward dis- 
approved of a pubhc eiihibition. About ten days later 
it was announced that the duke had died in the Tower. 
The manner of his death has never been ascertained ; Feb 
but a silly report was oirculaled that he had been 18. 
drowned in a butt of Malmsey wine J. 

It was a singular but leading feature iu the policy of 
this king, that he negoti^ed marriages for his children, 
almost the very moment they were born. Elizabelh 
had long been contracted to the dauphin of France, 
Cecily to the son and heir of the king of Scotland, Anne 
to the infant son of Maximilian archduke of Austria, 
and his eldest son to the eldest daughter of the duke of 
Bretagne. In all these projects he was disappointed, 
in two of them he was completely overreached. The 
instalments of the sum to be given with Cecily had for 
some years been regularly paid : in H 78 they were sus- a. d. 
pended, and in 1480 war was declared between England l^SO. 
and Scotland. By some writers, the rupture has been 
attributed to the intrigues of Louis, who secretly stimu- 
lated James to break his alliance with Edward ; by 
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Others, to the policy of Edward, who sought to convert 
to his own advantage the dissensions between the king 
and the nobles of Scotland. From public dociimenis 
it appears that the two princcB were highly exasperated 
against each other. Edward upbraided James with 
meanness of conduct and breach of &ithi and James 
returned the compliment with the contumelious appel- 
lation of " the robber," alluding probably to the manner 
in which his adversary had acquired the crown *. Great 
preparations were made : James placed himself at the 
bead of the Scottish, the duhe of Gloucester at the head 
of the English army ; and the borderers renewed their 
depredations: yet two years elapsed before the war as- 
sumed a formidable appearance. The king of Scotland, 
who aspired to the reputation of taste and science, had 
long avoided the society of his proud but ignorant nobles, 
and admitted to his company none but a few artists, 
distinguished indeed in their respective professions, but 
born in the lower stations of life, and the more hateful 
in the sight of the natives, because some of them were 
foreigners. The discontent of the nobility was shared 
by tbe duke of Albany and the earl of Mar, the bro- 
thers of James, who, to intimidate the factious, suddenly 
arrested them both, and confined them in separate pri- 
sons, tile former in the castle of Edinbui^h, the other 
in that of Craigniillar. Albany, by the assistance of 
the captain of a French vessel, contrived to escape, and 
eluded tbe vengeance of his brother, by a voluntary 
exile in Paris. The unfortunate Mar, on tie very doubt- 
ful charge of magical practices against the life of the 
king, was condemned by the council ; and though he escaped 
the ignominy of a public execution, had a van opened, and 
bled to deatii in pnson. Berenge rankled in the breast 
of Albany, who, encouraged by the hostilitJes between 
the two powers, came to England, solidted the protec- 
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tion of Edward, and under the pretence that his brother 
was illegitimate, proclaimed himself king of Scotland *. 
It was atipulajed, that Edward should employ his forces a. d. 
to place Albany on the throne, who, in return, should I'l^i 
surrender the town and cistle of Berwick ; should hold^J"^ 
the crown as the vassalof the English monaioh ; should 
abjure the national alliance witi France ; and should 
marry, if the laws of the churcb would permit (for he 
had even now two supposed wives living), one of the 
E.nglish princesses. Accompanied by the duke of 
Gloucester, who led an army of twenty-two thousand 
five hundred men, he laid siege to Berwick. The town 
opened its gates, the castle made a most obstinate re- 
sistance. James had summoned his retainers, and had 
advanced as far as Lauder, unaware of the danger which' 
threatened him. It was generally during a military 
expedition that the Scottish barons made a successful 
stand against the authority of the sovereign. They were 
then assembled in a body ; they were surrounded with 
their clans and retainers ; and, if they were but united 
among themselves, they always proved more than a 
malch for the power of the crown. They bad met to 
consult in the church of Lauder, when Cochran the 
architect, whom the infatuated J ames had lately created 
earl of Mar, incautiously joined the assembly. He was 
instantly seized; sis more of the royal favourites were 
dragged from the king's tent; and all were hanged over 
the bridge. The confederate chiefs immediately dis- 
banded the array, and conveyed the king to Ihe castle 
of Edinburgh, menacing him with perpetual imprison- 
ment unless he should grant a full pardon for the mur- 
der of his friends +. 

The news of this extraordinary revolution quickly 
reached the array, which lay before Berwick ; and Al- 
bany and Gloucester with sixteen thousand men hastened 
to Edinburgh. That capital received them as friends; 
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and overy man expected tliat the sceptre of Scotland 
would pass from the feeble hands of its posaessor to the 
iSrmer grasp of his brother, when, to the astonishment 
of both nations, Albany signed an agreeriient with two 
Scottish peers and two prelates, by which he bound 
himself to act the part of a faithful subject, tfte^ to pro- 
cure for him a pardon without any exceptions, and tlia 
Aug;, restoration of his estates and honours. It was, however, 
2. stipulated, that to satisfy the king of England, the castla 
of Berwick should be surrendered, and the provost and 
merchants of Edinburgh should give security for the 
repayment of all monies advanced on account of the 
marriage portion of Ceeily, unless Edward were willing 
that the former contract shouldstill suhBist. The king-, 
however, demanded the money, which was faithfully re- 
paid. Albany took the castle of Edinburgh by force, 
and liberated his brother. To prove their reconciliation, 
they both rode to Holyrood-house on one horae, and 
slept ill the same bed. Yet the restless mind of the 
A. n. duke was not satisfied. He renewed his negotiations 
1483. ,v|th Edward : on the discovery of his traitorous designs 
j^ ■ escaped again into France, and was at last attainted by 
an act of the Scottish parliament*. 

Another instance in which the espeotations of Ed- 
ward were cruelly disappointed was the projected mar- 
riage of his daughter Elizabeth with the dauphin of 
France. When she had completed her twelfth year it 
was hoped that Louis, according to his engagement, 
would have sent for the princess, and have settled on her 
the stipulated annuity of sixty thousand francs. Four 
years passed ,■ still she remained in England. Remon- 
strances were made, but Ij>uis always returned sorae 
plausible answer. The parliament warned the king of 
the artifices of the French court ; still he refused to sua- 

•Ryni.;di. 153— 163.173-179- Cont. HUi CroyL B63. He acnnaintt 
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pect the sincerity of his good brother. An uiiespeot«d 
event opened his eyes, Tlie princess Mary of Burgundy, 
who had borne her husband Maximihan two children, 
Phihp and Margaret, was unexpectedly killed hy a fell 
from her horse; and Louis, foi^tting the princess 
Elizabeth, instantly demanded Margaret for the dauphin. 
It was in vain thot the fether hesitated. The people of *-^ 
Ghent, to whose custody the nhildren had been intrusled, J^^* 
extorted his consent ; Margaret was delivered by them ^ j_ * 
to the commissioners of Louis ; and the provinces which 
that monarch had ravished from her mother were 
settled upon her as her marriage portion. When the 
news reached Edward, he hurst into a paroxysm of rage. 
From that moment his thoughts were constantly flxed, 
his conversation generally employed, on the readiest 
means of inflicting vengeance on the perfidy of the king 
of France. But whether it were owing to the agitation 
of his mind, or to the debaucheries in which he Indulged, 
a slight ailment, which had been treated with neglect, 
suddenly exhibited the most dangerous symptoms. He 
spent the few days preceding his death in the exercises *- "■ 
of religion, and directed that out of the treasures which '^^?' 
he should leave behind him full restitution should be ^ P"^ 
made to all whom he had wronged, or from whom he 
had extorted money under the name of benevolence. 
He expired in the twenty-first year of his reign. 

Edward is said to have been the most accomplished, 
and, till he grew too unwieldy, the most handsome man 
of the age. The love of pleasure was his ruling passion. 
Few princes have been more magnificent in their dress*, 
or more licentious in their amours; few have indulged 
more freely in the luxuries of the table +. But such 
pursuits often interfered with his duties, and at last in- 

• Al tlw Ohristmai betere Wb deakh hs appeKed In ancwdreaa. Hia 
nibW wars ftunfalied witb aleeves Bnurniousl!' lone and fli^ep.Unrf Willi 
th8iiiotlp»douifti[i,andMdsd back on hiaihmildera: "Nimiin •«!» 
Oh falalailim, " et aiugulare inluenlibus ■peclaculuia.'' Conl. Cni;l. XB. 
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capacitated him for active exertion. Even in youth, 
while be was fighting for the throne, he was always the 
last to join his adherents; and in manhood, when he 
was firmly seated on it, he entirely ahandoned the charge 
of military affairs tohis brother the duke of Gloucester*. 
To the chief aupportors of the opposite party he was 
cruel and unforgiving; the blood which he shed inti- 
midateil his friends no less than his foes ; and both lords 
and commons during his reign. Instead of contending 
lite their predecessors for the establishment of rights, 
and the abolition of grievances, made it their principal 
study to gratify the royal pleasurot. He was as sus- 
picious as he was cruel. Every officer of government, 
every steward on his manors and farms was employed 
as a spy on the conduct of all around him : tliey regu- 
larly made to the king reports of the state of the neigh- 
bourhood; and such was the fidelity of his memory, 
that it was difficult to mention an individual of any con- 
sequence, even in the most distant counties, with whose 
character, liislory, aud influence he was not accurately 
acquainted J. Hence every project of opposition to his 
government was suppressed almost as soon as it was 
formed; and Edward might have promised himself a 
long and prosperous roign, bad not continued indul- 
gence enervated his constitution, and sown the seeds of 
that malady, which consigned him to the grave in the 
forty-first year of his age. He was buried with the 
usual pomp in the new chapel at Windsor f. 
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The king left two sons, Edward in his twelfth year, 
who succeeded him, and Richard in his eleventh, duke 
of York, and earl marshal. This young prince had been 
married in his fifth year to Anne, tlie daughter and 
heiress of John Mowbray, duke of Norfolk, and thus be- 
came entitled to the immense estates of tliat nobleman. 
Five of Edward's daughters survived him. Of these 
four, whom he had so anxiously laboured to place on 
foreign thrones, found husbands in England. Elizabeth, 
contracted to the dauphin, was married to Henry VII.; 
Cecily, the destined wife of the prince of Scotland, to 
the viscount Welles; Anne, who had been premised to 
Philip of Burgundy, to Thomas Howard duke of Nor- 
folk; and Catherine, the expected bride of the inftmt 
of Spain, to William Courtenay earl of Devon. Bridget 
became a nun in the convent at Dartford. 

boatd, naked ftom (ha waist upwards, diiring t«n houM, lliat liB might b* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

EDWARD V. 



A FAiBT glimmering of light may be thrown on the 
dark transactions whicli followed the death of the late 
kii^ by adverting to the state of parties at tlie close of 
his reign. Whether it were that Edward had been 
compelled by the importunities of his wife, or that he 
felt a pride in aggrandizing the family of her whom he 
had placed by his side on the throne, he had successively 
raised her relations from the condition of knights and 
esquires to the highest Honours and offices in the state. 
By the more ancient nobility their rapid elevation was 
■viewed with jealouay and resentment ; and their influ- 
ence, though it appeared formidable, while it was sup- 
ported by the favour of the king, proved in the sequel 
to be very inconsiderable, and conSned to the few fami- 
lies into which they had married. The marquess of 
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Dorset, the queen's sou by a former marriage, and her 
brollifir, the accoraphshed but unfortunate earl Rivers, 
possessed the first seats at tlie council board : but they 
were oontiuually opposed by the lords Hastings, Howard, 
and Stanley, the king's personal friends, particularly 
the lirst, whom Edward had chosen for the companion 
of his pleasures, and who on tbat very account was the 
more odious to the queen. The monarch during his 
health had balanced by his prudence the rivalry, and 
silenced by his authority the dissensions, of the two 
parlies ; and on his death-bed, warned by the unfortu- 
nate minority of Henry VI., had called them into his 
chamber, exhorted them to mutual forgiveness, and 
commanded thom to embrace in his presence. They 
obeyed with apparent cheerfulness : hut their hearts ■ 
gave the lie to the sentiments which they uttered, and 
the lapse of a few days proved how treacherous were 
all such reconciliations, when he by whose order fhey 
had been made no longer lived to enforce them *. 

As soon as the King had expired the council assem- 
bled, and resolved to proclaim his eldest son by the 
style of Edward v. But here theh- unanimity ended, April 
The young prince, accompanied by hia uncle, earl^- 
Rivers, and his uterine brother, lord Grey, had been sent 
to Ludlow in Shropshire, under the pretext that hia pre- 
sence would serve to restrain the natives of Wales; but in 
reality, that by growing up under their tuition, he might 
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become more attached to his maternal relatives. A sus- 
picion was entertained thai, in imitation of Isabella, the 
mother of Edward III., the queen would aspire to a con- 
siderable share of authority during the minurity of her 
son; and to defeat her designs, the enemies of the 
Wydeviles anxiously expected the arrival of the duke of 
Gloucester, the king's uncle, and the duke of Bucking- 
ham, the lineal descendant of Thomas of Woodstock, 
the youngest son of Edward III. When Elizabeth pro- 
posed thatRivers and Grey should conduct Edward from 
Ludlow to the metropolis under the protection of an army, 
Hastings and his friends took the alarm. Gloucester 
and Buckingham were still absent ; the Tower was in 
possession of the marquess of Dorset ; the king was sur- 
rounded by the queen's creatures ; and the addition of 
an army would place her opponents at her mercy, and 
enable the Wydeviles toestablish their authority. Where, 
they asked, was the necessity of an army ? Who were 
the enemies against whom it was to be directed f Did 
the Wydeviles mean to break the reconciliation which 
th^ had sworn to observe ? A long and angiy alter- 
cation ensued ; Hastings declared that he would quit the 
court, and retire to his command at Calais; the queen 
thought it prudent to yield; and in an evil hour the 
resolution was taken that the retinue of the young king 
should not exceed two thousand horsemen *, 

Richard, duke of Gloucester, was a prince of insati- 
able ambition, who could conceal the raost bloody pro- 
jects under the mask of affection and loyalty. Having 
the command of the army against tlie Scots, he was em- 
ployed in the marches at the time of his brother's 
death : but the moment he heard of that event, he re- 
paired to York with a train of sis hundred knights and 
esquires dressed in mourning, ordered the obsequies of 
the deceased king lo be performed with royal magnifi- 
cence in the cathedral, summoned the gentlemen of 
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the county to swear allegiance to Edward V. ; and, to 
give them an example, was himself the first who took 
the oath. At the same time he despatched letters to 
profess his affection and loyalty to his nephew, to 
condole with Elizabeth on the loss of her consort, and 
to offer his friendship to the earl Rivers, and the other 
lords of the queen's ftmily. Having added to the num- 
ber of hia followei-3, he proceeded southward, avowedly 
for the purpose of assisting at the coronation, which had 
been flxed by the council for the fourth of May *, 

With the object of the secret messages which during 
this interval had passed between the diike, and Buck- 
ingham, and Hastings, we are unacquainted : of their 
import we may form a probable conjecture from the 
events which immediately succeeded. The young Ed- j^p^i 
ward had reached Stony Stratford on his road to Lon-29. 
don, on the same day on which his uncle arrived at 
Northampton, about ten miles behind him. The lords 
Rivers and Grey hastened 1a welcome Gloucester in the 
name of the king, and to submit to his approbation the 
firdera which had been framed for the royal entry into 
the metropolis. They were received with distinction, 
and invited to dine with the duke, who lavished on them 
marks of hia esteem and friendship. In the evening 
came the duke of Bnekingham with a suite of three 
hundred horsemen. After supper Rivers and Grey re- 
tired to their quarters, highly pleased with their recep- 
tion: the two princes, left to themselves, arranged the 
plan of their proceedings for the next day. 

In the morning it was discovered that every outlet 
from the town had been strongly guarded during the 
night, for the purpose, it was said, of preventing any Apr. 
person from paying his respects to the king before UieSO. ' 
arrival of his uncle. The circumstance awakened sus- 
picion: but the four lords rode in company, and appa- 
rsntly in friendship, to the entrance of Stony Stratford, 
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when Gloucester suddenly iwjcused Rivers and Grey of 
having estranged from hira the affection of hia nephew. 
They denied the charge, but ivere immediately arrested, 
and conducted into the rear. The two dukes proceeded 
tfl the house where the king resided, and approached 
hira bending the knee, and professing their loyalty and 
attachment. But after this outward demonstration of 
respect, they apprehended sir Thomas Vaughan, and sir 
Richard Hawse, his confidential servants, ordered the 
rest of his retinue to disperse, and forbade by proclama- 
tion any of them to return into the royal presence under 
the penalty of death. The prince, abandoned end 
alarmed, burst into tears; but Gloucester, on his 
knees, conjured him to dismiss his terrors, to rely on 
the affection of his uncle, and to believe that these pre- 
cautions had been rendered necessary by the perfidy of 
the Wydeviles. He conducted Edward back to North- 
ampton, and ordered the four prisoners to be conveyed 
under a strong guard to the castle of PontefracL*. 

The same evening this mysterious transaction was 
confidentially announced to the lord Hastings, anij 
soon afterwards was communicated to the queen mother, 
who, foreboding the ruin of her iamily, hastily retired 
May with her second son, Richard, her five daughters, and 
1, the marquess of Dorset, into the sanctuary at Westmin- 
ster, and was there lodged in the abbofs apartments. 
That ^ylum had formerly been respected by her 
greatest enemy, tlie earl of Warwick : it would not, she 
trusted, be violated by a brother-in-law. The capital 
was instantly thrown into confusion. The citizens 
armed themselves ; some repaired to Elizabeth in 
Westminster; others to the lord Hastings in London. 
That nobleman in general terms assured his friends, 
what he probably believed himself, that the two dukes 
were loyal subjects; hut their real pui-pose was pre- 
served aa impenetrable secret; and the adherents of 
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king'wote a.long mantle oi blue ve t -.his attendants were 
dressed in deep mourning ; Gloucester rode before him 
with his head bare, and pouited him out to the acclama- 
tions of the citizens. He was lodged with all the ho- 
nours of royalty in the palace of the bishop, and imme- 
diately received the fealty and homage of the prelates, 
lords, and commoners, wbo were present. A great 
council had been summoned, and continued to sit dur- 
ing several days. On the motion of the duke of Buck- 
ingham the king was removed te the Tower ; a distant 
day, the Sand of June, was fixed for the coronation ; 
the seals weie taken from the archbishop of York and 
given to the bishop of Lincoln ; several officers of the 
brown were dismissed, to make room for the adherents 
of the ruhng party; and Gloucester, who had been ap- May 
pointed protector, assumed the lofty style of " brother 27, 
" and uncle of kings, protectour and defensour, gret 
" chambertayne, constable, and lord high admiral of 
" England f." 

What may have been the original ohjeet of this prince 
can be only matter for conjecture. It is not often that 
the adventurer discerns at the outset the goal at which 
he ultimately arrives. The tide of events bears him for- 
ward; and past success urges him to still higher at- 
tempts. If the duke aspired to nothing more than the 
protectorate, his ambition was not to be blamed. It was . 
a dignity which the precedents of the two last minorities 
seemed to have attached to the king's nnele. But it 
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soon appealed that he could not stand so near to tho 
throne, without wishing to place himself on it ; and 
that, when he had once taken his resolve, no considera- 
tion of blood, or justice, or humanity, could divert him 
from his object He proceeded, however, with that 
caution and diasimulation which marked his character ; 
his designs were but gradually and pai'tially unfolded ; 
nor did he openly avow his pretension to the crown till 
he had removed the most trusty of the king's friends, 
and taken from the rest every hope of opposing him 

While orders were issued and preparations made for 
the expected coronation, Gloncester was busily em- 
ployed in maturing his plans, and despatching inatruc- 
tioiis to his adherents. The council met daily at the 
royal apartments in the Tower : the confidants of the 
protector at Crosby place, in Bishopsgate-street, his re- 
sidence in London. These separate meetings did not 
escape the notice of lord Stanley ; hut his suspicion was 
lulled by tho assurance of lord Hastings that he had 
secured the services of a trusty agent, through whodft 
he learned the most secret counsels of Gloucester, The 
sequel will make it probable that this trusty agent de- 
ceived and betrayed him. A summons was issued to 
forty-eight lords and gentlemen to attend, and receive 
knighthood preparatory to the coronation of the yonng 
king, a measure devised as a blind by the protector ; for 
three days later he despatched oMers to his retainers in 
the north to hasten to London for his protection against 
the bloody deeigns of the queen and her kinsmen; and 
shortly afterwards entering the council- chamber at Iha 
Tower, he stood at first in silence knitting his brows, 
and then in answer to a remark by lord Hastings, called 
him a traitor, and struck his fist upon the table. A 
voice at the door exclaimed, " Treason," anil a body of 
ruffians bursting into the room arrested Hastings, Sian- 
ley, and the two prelates of York and Ely. The three 
last were conveyed to separate cells ; Hastings was told 
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to prepare for immediate e5 
he inquired the cause. The order of the protector would 
not admit of delay ; the flrst priest who offered himself 
received his confession ; and a piece of timber, which 
accidentally lay in the green at the door of the chapel, June 
served for the block on which he was beheaded. A pro- 13- 
clamation was issued the same afternoon, announcing 
that Hastings and his friends had conspired to put to 
death the dukes of Gloucester and Buckingham, who 
had miraculoulsly escaped the snare laid for their de- ' 



On the same day (and the time should he noticed) 
Ratcliffe, one of the boldest partisans of the protector, 
at the head of a numerous body of armed men, entered 
the castte of Pontefract, and made himself master of 
the lord Grey, sir Thomas Vaughan, and sir Hichard 
Hawse. To the spectators it was announced that they 
had been guilty of treason : but no judicial forms were 
observed ; and the heads of the victims were struck off 
in the presence of the multitude t. Two days after- Juna 
wards a letter from the, duke was delivered by RatcUffe 15. 
to the mayor and citizens of York, informing them of 
the traitorous designs imputed to Elizaheth and the 
WydevUes; and four days later proclarnations were 19. 

•C0Dl.Cmyl.S66. Moro.SS, 64. Pulydor.S3B. 

t ConU Cruyl. 567. Mote aants lepeatadlj that llieae munlera occurred 
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issued in the northern counties, coTamandmg all men 
" to rise, and come to Lonilon under the earl of North- 
" umberland and the lord Neville, to assist in subduing, 
" correcting, and punishing the quene, her Mode, and 
" other her adherents, who entended to murder and 
" destroy the protectour and his cousyn the due of Buck- 
" jngham, and the old royal Mode of the realm *." 

With these proceedings in the north, the inhabitants 
of London were yet unacquainted : but the murder of 
Hastings, and the arrest of Stanley and lie two prelates, 
had liberated Richard from all apprehensions on the 
part of those who were most attached to the family of 
the late king. Of the royal brothers the elder haJ 
been securely lodged in the Tower ; the younger EtiB 
remained in sanctuary under the eye of Elizabeth. Him 
also the protector resolved to have at his mercy ; anft 
before the terror created by the late execution couU 
subside, he proceeded to Westminster in his barge, iws- 
le companied by several noblemen and prelates, and fol- 
lowed by a numerous body of armed men. There ean- 
not be a doubt that he intended to employ force, if firce 
should he found necessaiy; but he determmed to try 
first the influence of persuasion, and ordered a deputa- 
tion of lords with the cardinal of Canterbury »i (heir 
head, to enter and demand the young prince fi'jm his 
mother. The ingenious arguments which air Thomas 
More has attributed to the prelate, and the afftcting re- 
plies which he has put into the mouth of the qt-een, are 
probably the composition of the writer t: a VeXtsi autho- 
rily assures us that Elizabeth, convinced o£ the inutility 
of resistance, affected lo acquiesce with cbt'-rfulness In 
the demand. She called for her boy, gj^n him a last 

■Seetlis ocliinKlsiD Drake's Eboracum, 115. [> k- 'liiccvable tbaton 
the 8tb Sicberd wiole to the dUzcDa cf Yock i nk-llxi letter, ptvioieiiig 

on the lOlh, but ttar» dayi beface the teuideie '■ t)r^ Tower and at Pon- 
leftact, be wrote again lo inform Ihem of [%• Tli>l»aif«inBl his life 1^ tbs 
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and hasty embrace, and turning her back, burst into 
tears. ITie innocent victim was conducted with great 
pomp to the Tower; and while the mother abandoned 
herself to the prophetic misgivings of her heart, her sons 
made themselves happy in the company of each other, 
little susijecting the wiles and cruelty of their unnatural 

The partisans of the protector were now employed in 
circulating the most strange and incredible rumours. 
Some revived the tale originally invented by Clarence, 
that the late king, though the reputed son of the duke 
of York, was in reality the iVuit of an adulterous mter- 
courae between his mother Cecily and a knight in the 
service of her husband. Others, and in greater num- 
bers, affected to throw doubts on the validity of his 
marriage with Elizabeth, and consequently on the legi- 
timacy of his children by that lady. To aid these im- 
pressions the protector appeared in a new character, 
that of the patron and avenger of public morals. Among 
the married women who were known to have yielded to 
the unprincipled desires of Edward, was Jane, the wife 
of Shore, a young and opulent citizen. From the mo- 
ment that her seduction became public, she had been 
abandoned by her husband ; and notwithstanding the 
inconstancy of her lover, had contrived to retain the 
principal place in the king's affections till the time of 
his death. This woman, whose husband was now dead, 
Richard singled out for punishment. Her plate and 
jewels, to the value of three thousand marks, he veryJuna 
wisely appropriated to himself: her person he delivered 18. 
over to the eccleskstioal court to be punished accordmg 
to the canons. In her kirtle, with her feet bare, carry- 
ing a lighted taper in her hand, and preceded by the 
cross. Shore was compelled to walk through the streets 
of the capital, lined with an immense coneourae of 

• Cant.Cioil.Kt. 
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people*. That her penance could not affect the tide of 
Edward's children, is evident ; but it served to direct 
tile attention of the public to the dissolute conduct of 
ftat monarch, and to prepare men for the marvelloua 
scene which was soon to be exhihiled. 

By this time the retainers of the late lord Hastings, 
and a numerous body of Welshmen, had joined the 
duke of Biiekingham; and the ruffians who had mur- 
dered the prisoners at Pontefraot had reached the neigh- 
bourhood of London with a force of YorKshireinen, It 
was believed that, in the course of the week, the pro- 
tector and the duke would have twenty thousand armed 
men under their command in the metropolis +. In 
these circumstances no danger could be apprehended 
from the public exposure of Gloucester's object. On 
Tune the next Sunday, therefore, he appointed Dr. Shaw, the 
■ brother of the lord mayor, to preach at St. Paul's cross, 
who selected for his text the following passage of the 
Book of Wisdom : " Bastard slips shall not strike deep 
" roots," Having maintained Irom different examples 
that children were seldom permitted to enjoy the fruit 
of their fether's iniquity, he proceeded to describe tha 
well-known libertinism of the late king, who, he averred, 
had been in the habit of promising marriage to every 
woman whom he found it difficult to seduce. Thus, ia 
the be^nning of his reign, to gratify his passion, he had 
not hesitated to contract marriage in private with Elea- 
nor, the widow of the lord Boteler of Sudely J; and after- 
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wards had married in the samo clandestine manner 
Ehzabeth, the widow of sir John Grey. At a subse- 
quent period he had thought proper to acknowledge the 
second contract: but such acknowledgment could not 
annul the prior right of Eleanor, who in the eyes of 
God and man was the true wife of the king. Hence the 
preacher concluded that Ehzabeth, though admitted 
as queen of England, could he considered in no other 
light than a coiicuhine ; and that her children hy Ed- 
ward had no legitimate claim to the succession of their 
iiilher. Indeed, he entertained a douht, whether that 
prince were in reality the son of Richard duke of York, 
and real heir to the crown. All who had been ac- 
quainted with the duke must know that there existed 
no resemblance between him and Edward. " But,"' he 
exclaimed (and at the very moment the protector, as if 
by aecLdenI, passing through the crowd, showed himself 
from a balcony near the pulpit). " here, in the duke of 
" Gloucester, we have the very picture of that hero : 
" here every lineament reflects the features of the 
" fether." It was expected that at these words the citi- 
zens would have exclaimed, " Long live king Richard ;" 
but they gazed on each other in silent astonishment ; 
the protector put on an air of displeasure; and the 
preacher having hastily concluded his sermon, slunk 
away to his home. It is said that he never afterwards 
ventured beyond his own door, but pined away through 
shame and remorse*. 
Richard, however, was not disheartened by the fiiilure 

TlnnhlH. 'Thai BfiVBwl of th« speeches recordrd by sir Thoraai More are 
™DU»a Dim Ihere i> no BKlisfertory proof of that n-eodship, "fO '"" ™ 
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of this atteraiit ; but inttuated his caua« to the eloquence 
of a more noble advocate. On the ii*xt Tuesday the 
June duke of Buckingham, attended by streral lords and 
24- gentlemen, harangued the citizens from the liustings at 
the Guildhall. He reminded them of Edward's tyranny, 
of the sums which he had extorted under the name o( 
beneTolence, and of the families which he had rendered 
unhappy by his amours. He then took occasion to al- 
lude to the sermon which they had heard on the last 
Sunday, the story of the king's pre-contract with the 
lady Boteler, his subsequent union with the lady Grey, 
and the illegitimacy of the children, the fruit of that 
nretended marriage. He added, that ei'idently the 
right to the crown was in Richard duke of Gloucester, 
the only true issue of the duke of York, and tliat the lords 
and wmraons of the northern counties had sworn never 
to submit to the rule of a bastard. Contrary to his ex- 
pectatioi", the eitiaena were atiil silent; he at length 
required an answer, whether it were in fevour of the 
protector or not ; and a few persons, hired for the pur- 
pose, and stationed at the bottom of the hall, having 
thrown up their bonnets, and exclaimed, " King Rich- 
" ard," the duke gave the assembly his thanks for their 
assent, and invited them to accompany him the next 
day to Baynard's castle, which was at that time the 
residence of the duke of Gloucester *. 
In the morning Buckingbam, with many lords and 
Juue gentlemen, and Shaw, the lord mayor, mth the principal 
25. citizens, proceeded to the palace, and demanded an au- 
diencc'F. The protector affected to be surprised at their 



tutlianinil was If gulurly'held, tliuDch there exists biddhj the CdIIdd MS. 
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arrival ; expressed apprehensions for his safely ; and 
when at last ho showed himself at a window, appeared 
before them with strong marks of emharrassment and 
perturbation. Buckingham, with his permission, pre- 
sented tohim an address, which, havios heen afterwards 
embodied in an act of parliament, still exists for the in- 
formation of posterity. It ia styled the consideration, 
election, and petition of the lords spiritual and temporal, 
and commons of this realm of England; and after anex- 
^^erated picture of the former prosperity of the kine- 
dom, and of its misery under the late king, proceeds 
thus: "Also we consider how the pretensed marriage 
" betwixt the above-named king Edward and Elizabeth 
" Grey was made of great presumption, without Uie 
" knowing and assent of the lords of this land, and also 
'• by sorcery and witchcraft committed hy the said Eliza- 
" beth and her mother Jacquetta. duchess of Bedford, aa 
m opinion of the people, and the public voice 
is throughout all this land, and hereafter, if, 
" and as the case shall require, shall be proved sufli- 
" eiently in time and place convenient ; and here also wo 
" consider how that the said prelensed marriage Was 
" made privily and secretly, without edition of banns, 
" in a private chamber, a profane place, and not openly 
" in the face of'the church after the law of God's church, 
" but contrary thereunto, and the laudable custom of 
" the church of England ; and how also that at the time 
" of the contract of the said pretensed marriage, and 
" before and long after, tbe said king Edward was and 
" stood married and troth-plight to one dame Eleanof 
" Butteler, daughter of the old earl of Shrewsbury, with 
" whom the said king Edward bad made a pre-contract 
" of matrimony long time before he made the said 
" pretensed marriage with the said Elizabeth Grey m 
" manner and form, aforesaid ; which premises being 
" true, as in very truth they be true, it appeareth and 
" foUowetb evidently that the said king Edward, during 
" bis life, and the said Elizabeth, lived together sinfiiUy 
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" and damnably in adultery against the law of God and 
"of his church. Also it appeareth ovideutly and fol- 
"loweth, that all the issue and childrep of the said king 
" Edward he bastards, and unable to inherit or to claim 
" any thing by inheritance by the law and custom of Eng- 
" land." Nest is recited the attainder of the duke of 
Clarence, by which his children were debarred from 
the succession; and thence it is inferred that the pro- 
tector is the next heir to Richard late duke of York, 
" And hereupon," continues the petition, "we humbly 
" desire, pray, and requu* your noble grace, that accord- 
" ing to this election of us the three estates of your land, 
" as by your true inheritance, you will accept and take 
" upon you the said crown and royal dignity, with all 
" things thereunto annexed and appertaining, as to you 
" of right belonging, as well by inheritance as by lawful 
" election*." 

The protector was careful not to dispute the truth of 
these assertions. But he replied with modesty, that he 
was not ambitious : that royalty had no charms for him : 
that he waa much attached to the children of his brother, 
and resolved to preserve the erowntliat.it might grace 
the brows of his nephew. " Sir," returned the duke of 
Buckingham, "the free people of England will never 
"crouch to the rule of a bastard, and if the lawful heir 
" refuse the sceptre, we know where to find one mho 
" will cheerfully accept it." At these words Richard 
affected to pause : and after a short silence replied, 
"that it was his duty to obey the voice of his people : 
" that sincfe he was the true heir and had been chosen 
" by the three estates, he assented to their petition, and 
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" would from that ii*y take upon himself the royal estate, 
" pre-eminence, and kingdom of the two noble realms of 
" England and France ; the one from that day forward 
" by him and his heirs to rule, tlie other by Gods grace 
" and their good help to get again and subdue*." 

Thus ended this hypocritical force. The next day 
Richard proceeded to Westminster in stale, and toolijun 
possession of his pretended inheritance by placing him- 26. 
self on the marble seat in the great hall, with the lord 
Howard, afterwards duke of Norfolk, on his right hand, 
and the duke of Suffolk on his left. To those present he 
stated that he had chosen to commence hU reign in that 
place, because the administration of justice was the first 
duty of a king ; and ordered proclamation to be made 
that he forgave all offences which had been committed 
against him before that hour. From Westminster b| 
went to St. Paul's, where he was received by the clergy 
in procession, and welcomed with the acclamations of 
the people. From that day, the 26th of June, be dated 
the commencement of his reignt. 
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The preparations wliieli had been made for the corona- 
tion of the nephew served for that of the uncle ; and 
the arrival of Rateliife, with four thouBand armed men 
from the north, dispelled all feai of opposition from the 
friends of the Wyderiles. In less than a fortnight from 
j„ly his acceptance of the petition at Baynai-d's castle, Richard 
6, was crowned at Westminster with his consort Anne, the 
daughter of the late earl of "Warwick*. No expense 
was spared to ^ive splendour to the ceremony ; almost 
all the peers and peei-esses graced it with their presence ; 



li^ was performed in 
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t was remarked that the train of the king was borne 
le duke of Buckingham, that of the queen hy the 
tess of Richmond, both descendanla of John of 
Ghent, and the heads of the house of Lancaster *. 

The new king employed the first days of his reign m 
acts of favour and clemency. The lord Stanley, the hus- 
band of the countess of Richmond, had not only ap- 
peased his jealousy, but was appointed steward of the 
household, and afterwards constable of England ; the 
archbishop of York regained hia liberty ; Morton, bishop 
of Ely, was released from his dungeon in the Tower, and 
committed to thecustody of the duke of Buckingham in 
the castle of Brecknock ; the lord Howard obtained the 
office of earl marshal, with the title of duke of Nor- 
folk ; his son was created earl of Surrey ; many of the 
nobility were raised to a higher rank ; and the trea- 
sures amassed and left by Edward were laYishly em- 
ployed in the reward of past, and the purchase of futui-o 

« Richard bad of late affected an extraordinary zeal for 
the suppression of crime, and the reformation of man- 
ners. Before their departure he called the lords before 
him and admonished them to keep the peace in their 
counties, and to assist his officers in the apprehension 
and punishment of offenders. Within a few days he 
foUowed them himself, declaring it to be his intention to July, 
travel through the kingdom for the same purpose. His i^ 
progress was slow. In aU the great towns he adminis- 
tered justice in person, listened to petitions, and dis- 
pensed favours +. The inhabitants of Oxford. Wood- 
stock, Gloucester, and Worcester, were honoured with 
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Aug. his presence : at Warwick he was jomeil by the queen, 

^ the Spanish Bmbassadars, and many of the nobihty ; and 
the court, after a week's residence in that city, proceeded 

15. through Coventry, Leicester, Nottingham, and Ponte- 
fract, to York'. The inhabitants had beea previously 

11, warned to display every mark of joy, "that the soutbera 
" lords might mark the resayving of their graces." Tlie 
gentlemen of the neighbourhood had received orders to 
attend, and to do the king homage ; and part of the royal 
wardrobe had been forwanied torn London, that Richard 
and his queen might appear in their moat splendid 
dresses. To please the men of the north, among whom 
he had forsomeyears been popular, he was again crowned 
with his consort ; and the ceremony was performed with 
the same pomp and pageantry which had been exhibited 
in the metropolis f. 

While Richard was thus sponding his time in appa- 
rent security at York, he was apprised of the t«mpest 
which had been gathering behind him. The terror of 
his presence had before silenced the suspicions of the 
public: but be- was no soonor gone, than men freely 
oommunicated their thoughts to each other, commise- 
Hited the lotof theyoungEdward and his brother in the 
Tower, and openly condemned the usurpation of the 
erown by their unnatural uncle. Different plans were 
suggested. Some proposed to liberate the two princes 
from their confinement: others preferred the less dan- 
gerous measure of conveying one or more of their sisters 
beyond sea, that, whatever might be the subsequent 
policy of Richard, the posterity of his brother might sur- 
vive to claim, perhaps to recover, the crown. But the 
king, though it was unknown, had already guarded 
against the first of these projects by the murder of his 
nephews; and io prevent the second, he had ordered 
JtdinNesfield to surround the sanctuary of Westminster 

P.«t i Drake's Ebocat 116, 117. 'SmLCmrt^'sW.'*''' 
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with a body of aniwd men, and to tofuse inET^a* t 
egress to any person without a special license ". Mean- 
while the friends of tho prmees steadily pursued their 
tnject. In Kent, 'E^'^ex, and Sussex, in Berkshhe, 
Hants, Wilts, and Devonshire, meetingi were privately 
held; a resolution was taten to appeal to arms; and 
the hopes of tho confederates were raised hy the unex- 
pected accession of a most powerful ally. What^ in the 
course of a few weeks could have chanf^ed the duke of 
Buckingham from a zealous friend into a deiermined 
enemy to the new king, it is in vain to conjecture. If 
his services to Richard had been great, they had been 
amply rewarded. He had been made constable of Eng- 
land, justiciary of Wales, governor of the royal castles in 
that principality, and steward of the king's manors m 
Hereford and Shropshire ; and in addition had obtained 
the opulent inheritance of Humphrey de Bohun, which 
the Vte monarch had unjustly annexed to his own de- 
mesnes "C. Perhaps his knowledge of the cruel and sua- 
picioua character of the usurper had taught him to fear 
that he himself, to whom the Lancastrians looked up for 
protection, might be the next victim : perhaps, as has 
be«n said, his opinions were changed 'by the artful and 
eloquent observations of his prisoner Morton. How- 
ever that may he, Buckingham, whose wife was the sister 
of Elizabeth, engaged to restore the ctown to the young 
prince, whom he had contributed to dethrone ; and his 
resolution to put himself at the head of the parly was 
communicated in circular letters to the principal of tha 
confederates. At that very moment, when their hearts 
heat with the confidence of success, their hopes were 
suddenly dashed to the ground by the mournful intelli- 

• Cont. Crovl. 5S7. 56a . . , , ^. . ,. .„ 
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genee that the two princes for whom thev intended to 
tgn',, Were no lunger alive *. 

On what day, or in what manner they perished, was 
kept a profound secret : the following is the most con- 
BiSteat and probable account, collected from the confes- 
sion made by the murderers in the next reign. Soon 
after his departure from London, Richard had tampered 
in vain with Brakeiibury, the governor of the Tower. 
From Warwick he despatched sir James Tyrrel, his 
rnaater of the horse, with orders that he should receive 
the keys and the command of the fortress during twenty- 
four hours. In the night Tyrrel, accompanied by Forest, 
a known assassin, and Dighton, one of bis grooms, as- 
cended the staircase leading to the chamber in which 
the two princes lay asleep. While Tyrrel watched with- 
out. Forest and Dightrai entered the room, smothered 
their victims with the bed-clothes, called in their em- 
ployer to view the dead bodies, and by his orders buried 
them at the foot of the staircase. In the momingTyrrel 
restored the keys to Brakenbury, and rejoined the king 
before his coronation at York. Awareof the execration 
to which the knowledge of this black deed must expose 
him, Richard was anxious that it should not transpire ; 
hut when he understood that men had taken up arms to 
liberate the two prince.'*, he suffered the intelligence of 
their death to be published, that he might disconcert 
the plans, and awaken the fears of his enemies t. 

The intelligence was received with horror both by tho 
friends and the foes of the usurper ; but, if it changed 
the object, it did not dissolve the union of the conspira- 
tors. They could not retrace their steps with security ; 
Bad since the princes for whom they had intended to 
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fight were no longer alive, it became necessary to setup 
a new competitor in opposition to Richard. The bishop 
of Ely proposed that the crown should be offered to 
Henry the young earl of Richmond, the representative, 
in right of his mother, of the house of Lancaster*, but 
on the condition that he should marry the princess Eli- 
sabeth, to whom the claim of the honse of York had now 
devolved; amarriagewhich, the prelate observed, would 
unite the partizana of the two families in one common 
cause, ennble them to triumph over the murderer, and 
put an end to those dissensions which had so long con- 
vulsed and depopulated the nation. The suj^gestion 
was approved by the queen dowagt*, the duke of Buck- 
ingham, the Marquess of Dorset, and most of their 
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Sept. friends ; the countess of Richmond consented in the 
**• name of her son ; and a messenger was despatched to 
Bretagne, to inform the earl of tiie agreement, fo hasten 
his return to England, and to announce the eighteenth 
of October as the day fixed for the general rising in his 
fevour •. 

The new plan of the confederates escaped the vigi- 
lance of the king, who, ignorant of his danger, proceeded 
from York into LiiicoInGhire ; but in a forcnight the an- 
swer of Henry was received, and was no sooner commu- 
nicated to his friends than it reached the ears of Rich- 
Oct, ard. To prepare for the contest, he summoned all his 
■"■ adherents to meet him with their retainers at Leicester, 
15. proclaimed Buckingham a traitor, and sent for the great 
seal from London ■i'. On the appointed day the rising 
18, took place. The marquess of Dorset proclaimed Henry 
at Exeter; the bishop of Salisbury declared for him in 
Wiltshire ; the gentlemen in Kent met for the same 
Oct. purpose at Maidstone ; those of Berkshire at Newberry; 
23. and the duke of Buckingham unfurled his standard at 
BreconJ. 

Five days later, Richard joined his army at Leicester, 
where he issued a most singular proclamation. He 
begins by boasting of his zeal for morality and the ad- 
ministration of justice ; then calls his enemies "traitors, 
"adulterers, and bawds;" asserts that their object is 
not only the destruction of the throne, but " the letting- 
" of virtue, and the damnable maintenance of vice ;" 
grants a free pardon to all yeomen and commoners who 
have been deluded by the false pretensions of the rebels; 
threatens with the punishment of treason all who shall 
hei'eafter lend them assistance ; and |;romises rewai'ds 
for the apprehension of BuclLingha.m and his associates^. 
But Kiehard's good fortune served him better than his 

• Com, Croyl. 668. 
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troops or his proclamationB. Had Henry landed, or had 
tlie duke been able to join theother insurgents, the reign 
of the usurper would probably have been terminated. 
But though Henry had sailed from St. Malo with a fleet OcL 
of forty sail, the weather was so tempestuous that but 
few could follow him across the Channel ; and when he 
reached the coast of Devon, the insufficiency of his force 
forbade him to disembark. Buckingham was still more 
unfortunate. From Brecon he had marched through 
the forest of Deane to the Severn ; but the bridges were 
broken down, and the river was so swoln that the fords 
had become impassable. He turned back to Weobley, the 
seat of the lord Ferrers: but the Welshmen who had 
followed him disbanded ; and the news of their deser- 
tion induced the othei bodies of insurgents to provide 
for their own safety. Thus the king triumphed without 
drawing the sword. Weobley was narrowly watched on 
the one side by sir Humphrey Stafford, on the other by 
the clan of the Vaughans, who for their reward bad^'e- 
ceived a promise of the plunder of Brecon, Morton 
effected his escape in disguise to the isle of Ely, and 
thence passed to the coast of Flanders; the duke in a 
similar dress reached the hut of Banister, one of his ser- 
vants in Shropshire, where be was betrayed by the per- 
fidy of his host. If he hoped for pardon on the merit of 
his former services, he had mistaken the character of 
Richard. That prince had already reached Salisbury 
with his army : he refused to see the prisoner, and or- 
dered his head to be immediately struck off in the 
market-place. From Salisbuiy he marched into Devon- Nov, 
shire. The insurgents dispersed : the marquess of Dor- 2. 
set, and Courtenay bishop of Exeter, crossed the Channel 
to the coast of Bretagne ; and others found an asylum in 
the fidelity of their neighbours, and the respect which 
was still paid to the sanctuaries. Of the prisoners, St. 
Leger, a knight, had married the duchess of Exeter, 
the sister of Richard. But it was in vain that the plea 
of affinity was ui^d in his faj^our, and a large sum of 
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money offered for bis raosom. By the king's order ha 
suffered with others at Exeter *. 

"When the conqueror had traversed the southern 
counties, and by repeated executions punished such of 
his enemies as fell into his hands, he returned to the 
capital, aad summoned a parhament. This assembly, 
hke those of the last reign in similar circumstances, 
Nof. proved its loyalty by its eagerness to anticipate every 
11. wish of the monareht. It adopted and confirmed the 
celebrated petition presented to Richai'd during bis pro- 
tectorate; pronounced him "undoubted king of this 
" realm of England as well by right of consanguinity 
" and inheritance, as by lawful election, consecration 
" and coronation ;" and enlailed the crown on the issue 
of his body, particularly his son, Edward prince of Wales, 
whose succession the lords spiritual and temporal bound 
themselves to uphold. Then followed a bill of attainder, 
which, tljpugh a common measure in these turbulent 
times, issaidto have been severe and comprehensive be- 
yond all precedent. One duke, one marquess, three 
earis, three bishops, with many knights and geiitlemeu, 
were deprived of tbeir estates, honours, a,nd rights. The 
forfeitures were employed partly to augment the revenue 
of the crown, partly to remunerate the king's northern 
adherents, who were thus transplanted into the southern 
counties, and converted Into spies on the disaffection of 
their neighbours. Among the attainted was the .coun- 
tess of Richmond. But she was spared from execution 
st the intercession of her husband the lord Stanley, who 
hadeonvineed Richard of his own loyally, and who, on 
his promise to watch over the conduct of his consort, was 
permitted to retain the possession of her estates during 
his life J. 

As the marriage between Edward IV. and Elizabeth 
Grey had now been declared null by the approbation 

•CcniLCn>yL868.370. 
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given to the petition presented at Baynard's castle, their 
son was offieially termed " Edward tlie bastard, lately 
" called Edward the fifth;" his mother was designated 
Elizabeth late wife of sir John Grej, and the letters 
patent were annulled by which she had been entitled to 
her dower as queen of England*. Still the king waa 
Beriously alarmed at the idea of a marriage between the 
young earl of Richmond and the eldest of her daughters. 
At the last festival of Christmas a meeting had been 
held at Rhedon in Bretagne, where Henry solemnly 
swore to make her his queen as soon as he should 
triumph over the usurper ; and the exiles to the number 
of five hundred had on that condition promised him 
fealty, and done homage to him as to their sovereign. 
It was not that Henry of himself eould advance any right 
to the crown. Py the father's side he was descended 
from Owen Tudor and Catherine, the relict of Henry V. : 
by the mother's from John Beaufort earl of Somerset, 
the natural son of John of Ghent by Catherine Swyn- 
ford. Somerset, indeed, had been legitimated: but the 
reader is aware that an act of parliament had ex- 
pressly excluded him and his posterity from the succes- 
sion to the crown. There were still in Spain and Portu- 
gal princes and princesses of the house of Lancaster: 
but they despised or neglected a disputed title, and the 
partisans of the family looked up to Henry and his 
mother as their natural chiefs. Under no circumstances, 
much less under these, would the lords attached io the 
house of York have admitted the claim of the earl of 
Richmond. But convinced of the death of the two sons 
of Edward, they considered his eldest daughter as rights 
tal sovereign ; and the moment Henry bound himself 
by oath to marry that princess, they swore fealty to him 
as the future husband of her, who was by succession 
queen of England. 
To defeat this project now became the chief policy of 

■ Bym. ^L a69. Kot. Fu). vi. SCS. 
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■LD. Richard. Thatlie might drawthe late queen out of the 
jl^S^' sanctuary, he tempted her with the most flattering pro- 
2 "'' raises, and harassed her with the most terrible threats. 
Message after message was interchanged ; and at last a 
private treaty was eoiieluded, in consequence of which 
he swore in the presence of several lords and prelates, 
and the mayor and aliierraen, that she and het daughters 
should be treated by him as his kinswomen ; that their 
lives should be in no danger; that the mother should 
possess an annuity of seven hundredmarks for life; and 
that each of the daughters should receive lands to the 
value of two hundred marks as a marriage portion, and 
be married to none hut gentlemen*. Induced by these 
promises she repaired with her family to court: both 
mother and daughters were kindly receired ; and 
marks of peculiar diatmction ■were lavished upon young 
Elizabeth, whom Richard had probably destined to be 
wife of his son Edward. But that prince suddenly ex- 
April pired at Middleham, and the king and his consort were 
9- for a time inconsolable on account of their loss'*". What 
Ri'ehard's designs might now he with respect to Eliza- 
beth were unkiiown ; but she was attached to the com- 
pany of the queen, and thus kept in real though honour- 
able eaplivi^. 

At length the king had leisure to direct his attention 
to Bretagne, where the earl of Richmond and the exiles 
were busily employed in devising the means of expelling 
him from the throne. No expense was spared to pro- 
cure the most accurate information of their numbers and 
projects ; and the useful aid of Landois, the Breton mi- 
nister, was purchased with valuable presents. The duke 
Francis listened by degrees to the suggestions of his 
fkvourite : an armistice between the two nations pre- 
pared the way for more fi'equent intercourse ; the king 
laised a body of a thousand archers for the service of his 
new friend ; and a dark plot was framed far the appro- 
• EUli, S Eer. L lit).. Buck apud Kcnnct, p. 539. 
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hension of Henry and of his principal adherents*. They 
would have Iweu. caught in the toils of their wily adver- 
sary had they not been warned of their danger, and 
found a new and safer asylum in the dominions of 
Charles VIII. king of France, where they employed 
more than a year in making new preparations for their 
intended expedition. 

Durii^ the intot\-al Richard put an end to the tedious 
and destructive hostilities between the Scots and his 
subjects. The duke of Albany and the earl Douglas had 
received from him the same protection which on a for- 
mer occasion they had received from his brother: but 
he was too much occupied with his owu concerns to lend 
them effectual aid ; and their efforts were confined to 
occasional inroads by land, and piratical depredations 
by sea. During this summer they had attempted to 
surprise the merchants at the ftiir of Loohmaben ; but 
were repulsed with considerable loss, and the capture of 
Douglas and several of his English associates. This dis- 
grace, however, was more than compensated by the suc- 
cess of the English cruiitei-s against the commerce of 
Scotland ; and at the solicitation of James an armistice 
for three years, and an alliance by marriage between the 
royal families of the two kingdoms, was concluded atg ^ 
Nottingham. Richard, indeed, after the death of liisji. 
son, was without legitimate children: but he had de- 
claimed John earl of Lincoln, and son of his sister the 
duchess of SulTolk, heir apparent to the crown ; and he 
now affianced the sister of that young prince, Anne de 
la Pole, to the eldest son of the king of Scotland. It was 
mutually stipulated that the marriage should take 
place as soon as the parties had arrived at the age of 
puberty t. 

At Christmas the king kept his court in the palace of 

•Rjm.iii.22g.229L Ai^entte, niii. 26. , ,w - v 
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Westminster. Whether it y,ere from policj or inolina- 
tion, he afftwted extraordinary magaifleence the holi- 
days were a constant repetition of feasting, ballSi and 
arausementB ; and it was remarked Hith' sm prise that in 
every company his niece Elizabeth appeared in robes 
exactly similar to those worn by the queen consort Be- 
ftre men could discover the cause of this unusual ar- 
rangement the latter suddenly fell siek ; and Richard, in 
expectation of her death, offered his hand to his niece. 
Her mother is said not to have disapproved of Ihe unna- 
tural union, but to have written to her son the marquess 
A.». of Dorset at Paris, aed to have ordered him to retire 
1485. from the councils of Henry. The princess herself, in a 
^*^- letter which she wrote to the duke of Norfolk, showed 
how much she was dazzled with the splendours of royal- 
ty. She solicited the good offices of that nobleman in 
her favour, protested that the long was "her joy and 
" maker in this world, and that she was his in heart and 
" thought," and hinted her surprise at the duration of 
Mar, *^^ queen's illness, and her apprehensions " that she 
16, ' " would never die *." These apprehensions, however, 
were soon quieted : in less than a month the queen ex- 
pired; and Elizabeth was flattered with the idea of 
mounting the thron R' ha d with ihe prospect of dis- 
concerting by this ma age h ma b nations of his rival. 
But when the king commun & ted he plan to Ratcliffe 
and to Cateahy, " kn gh d e qu e of the body," both 
ranfidants by whose ad e he wa generally ruled, he 
experienced an unexpe ed and nost obstinate oppo- 
sition. Their obje n p hap arose, as the historian 
suiToises, from a e ^ unded pprehension, that if 
Elizabeth should become queen, she would revenge on 
them the murder of her uncle and brother at Ponieftact; 
but their arguments, whatever were their secret motives, 
deserved the most serious attention of their master. 
They represented to him that this incestuous n 
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would be an object of horror to the people, anil would be 
condemned by the clergy; that suspicions were already 
entertained of hjs bavins; removed the queen by poison 
to make room for tie nicee * ; that to marry her in the 
present circuraatances would convert such suspicions into 
a certainty, and would ia consequence deprive him of 
his stanchest adherents, the men ,of the northern coun- 
ties, for whose support he had been hitherto indebted to 
the respect which they bore to his late consort, as 
daughter of tlie great earl of Warwick, The king, 
though with considerable reluctance, yielded to their 
remonstrances. In the great hall of the Temple he as- 
sured the mayor, aldermen, and commoners, that no 
such marriage had ever been contemplated; and by a Apt 
letter to the citizens of York, required them to refuse ' '• 
LTedit to the slanderous tales which had been circulated, 
and to apprehend and bring before the council all per- 
sons known to advance or propagate i-eporta to his pre- 
judice t. 

As the time approached, in which the contest for the 
crown was to be decided, the mind of Richard becaiae 
the prey of doubts and apprehensions. It may be that 
the disturbed rest, the im^inary spectres, and the sud- 
den terrors described by sir Thomas More, were the fio- 
tiona of his enemiesj: but, unfttrnisbed as he was wiiJi 
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money, and auspicious of liis adherents, he could not 
look forward to a contest, in wliich his crown and life 
were at stake, without feeling considerable alarm. The 
treasures left by his brother, the monies arising from 
the late Ibrfeitures, and three tenths obtained from the 
elei^y, had all been expended. He dared not siimmon 
a parliament for the purpose of demandiQg a subsidy : 
and to solicit a benevolence he had already pronounced 
illegal and unconstitutional. Yet his necessities com- 
pelled him to adopt the thing, while he refused it the 
name . and though by extorting different sums from the 
moat wealthy of the citizens, lie replenished his coffers, 
he forfeited at the same time the small share which he 
retained in their affection *. He no longer knew whom 
to trust or distrust. Daily defections taught him to sus- 
pect the fidelity of the most attached amoi^ his adhe- 
rents. Sir Walter Blount, the governor of Ham, deserted 
to Henry with his prisoner, the old earl of Oxford : se- 
veral officers of the garrison of Calais, and the sheriffs of 
some counties, followed their example ; and numerous 
emigrations from the coast doubled the amount of the 
exiles. But no one gave him more anxiety than lord 
Stanley, a nobleman of extensive inftwence in Cheshire 
and Lancaahire. On the one hand he had hitherto 
served Richard with unwearied zeal ; on the other he 
had married the mother of the pretender to the crown. 
To attach him the more firmly to the royal interests, the 
king had lavished favours upon him ; but at the samo 
time to keep him always under his own eye, he had made 
bim steward of the household. When at last lord 
Stanley urged his former seriiees to obtain permission 
to visit his estates, Richard consented with reluctance, 

" than lU^L, lr<jub1e<) nlth feorliil dr^iiiim. suililenly soinetimea started up, 
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but retained at court the lord Strange aa an hostage for 
the fidelity of his fiither ". 

At length the king was informed by his emissaries 
that the earl of Richmond with the permission of Charles 
had raised an army of three thousand adventurers, most 
of them Normans; and that a fleet was lying in the 
mouth of the Seine to transport them to England. He jnn, 
affected to receive the intelligence with joy ; and imme-23. 
diately, to prejiare the public for the event, published a 
longand artfiil proclamation .which stated that " th« king's 
" rebels and traitors, disabled and attainted by authority 
"of the high court of parliament, of whom many were 
" known for open murderers, adulterers, and extor- 
" tioners, had forsaken their natural couniry, and put 
" themselves at first under the obedience of the duke of 
" Bretagne, to whom they had made promises so unna 
" tura! and abominable that they had been reftised by 
" that prinee— that they had next betaken them elves 
" to the king's ancient enemy, Charles, calling h mself 
" king of France, and chosen for their captain one Henry 
" Tudor, descended of bastard blood both by tl e father s 
" and the mother's side, and who therefore could never 
" have any claim to the ^wn of England but by con- 
" quest — that the said Henry Tudor, in order that he 
" might achieve his false intent by the aid of the king's 
" ancient enemy of France, had covenanted with him to 
" give up in perpetuity all the right, which the king of 
" England had to the crown of France, to Normandy, 
*' Anjou, Maine, Guienne. Calais, and the marches, and 
" to dissever the arms of France from the arms of Eng- 
" land for ever — that in more proof of his said purpose 
" of conquest, the said Henry Tudor had given away 
" archbishoprics, bishoprics, and other dignities spiritual, 
* and the duchies, earldoms, baronies, and other inherit- 
■' ances of knights, esquires, and gentlemen, within the 
" realm— that he intended to change and subvert tlu 

■ CoDl. Croyl. 673. 
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" laws of the same, and to do the most cruel murders, 
" slaughterB, robberies, and disherisons, that were ever 
" Been in any christian realm — wherefoie, the king willed 
" that all his subjects, like good and true Englishmen, 
" should endower themselves with all their power for the 
'■ defence of them, their wives, children, goods, and he- 
" reditaraeats, and as he, like a diligent and courageous 
" prince, would put his moat royal person to all labour 
" and pain necessary in that behalf, to the comfort and 
" surety of his faithful subjects, so he commanded all 
"bis said subjects to be ready in their most defensible 
" array to do his highness service of war, when they by 
" open proclamation or otherwise should be commanded 
" 80 to do, for the resistance of the king's said rebels, 
" traitors and enemies*." 

Having issued instructions to his friends in the mari- 
July time counties, and established posts of cavalry oit the 
24. high roads for the more speedy transmission of intelli- 
gence, Richard sent forthegreat seal, and fixed his head- 
quarters at Nottingham. There he was nearer to his 
partisans in the north, on whose fidelity be chiefly relied ; 
and thence, as from the centre, he could watch the ex- 
Aug. tremities, of the kingdom. On the first of August his 
1. competitor sailed from HarBeur ; on the seventh he 
landed at MJlford haven, and directed his march through 
'■ the northern districts of Wales, a tract of country in the 
interests of the Stanleys. He met with little to oppose 
or to encourage him; if the "Welsh chieftains did not 
impede his progress, few joined his standaid ; and when 
he took possession of Shrewsbuiy his army did not ex- 
ceed four thousand men. A week elapsed before Richard 
heard of his landing; but orders were instantly de- 
spatched for ail his subjects to meet him at Leicester, 
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with the most alarming menaces against tno deiuultcrs, 
Tho duko of Norfolk obeyed wilh the men of the eastern 
counties, the earl of Noithumberland with the northern 
levies, the lord Lovet from Hampshire, and Brakenfcury 
from London ; hut tho man whom he most feared, the 
lord Stanley, repUed that he was oonfiaed to his bed by 
the sweating sickness. This feint oould not deceive the 
king ; and lord Strange, fearing for his life, made an at- 
tempt to escape. He was discovered, taken, and in- 
duced to confess, that he himself, his uncle sir William 
Stanley, chamberlain of North Wales, and sir John 
Savage, had engaged to join the invaders: but he pro- 
tested that his fiither was ignorant of their intention, 
end already on his way to join the royal standard. He 
was permitted to write to lord Stanley, and to inform 
him that he must accelerate his march, if he wished to 
save the life of his son*. 

At Leicester tho king found himself at the head of a 
numerous and well-appointed army, which, had it been Aug, 
attached to ila leader, might have trampled under foot 20. 
the contemptible fiarce that followed the banner of his 
competitor. But Henry, assured by the promises of his 
secret adherents, continued to press forward, as if he 
were determined to tush into the very jaws of destruc- 
tion. He crossed the Severn at Shrewsbury; at New- 
port he was joined by the tenantry of the Talbots : at 
Stafford he had a private conference with sir William 
Stanley ; and consented, in order to save, if it were pos- 
sible, the life of lord Strange, that the Stanleys should 
continue to wear the appearance of hostility, and con- 
stantly retire before him, as he advanced. On the 
twenty-firstof August Richard rode from Leicester with*,,, 
the crown on his head, and encamped about two miles gi, 
from the town of Bosworth, The same night Henry 
proceeded fromTamworth to Atheraton, where he joined 
the Stanleys, and was encouraged by the repeated arri- 

•O011i.CrQyi.573- 
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Aug> vals of deserters from Ihe enemy. In the morning bolh 
32. armies (that of Richard was double in number) advanced 
to I^dmore ; and the vanguaiiU, cunimanded by the 
duka of Norfolk and the earl of Oxford, engi^ed, 
Richard was dismayed to see tiie Stanleys opposed to 
him, the earl of Northumberkncl remaining inactive at 
his post, and bis mea wavering and on the point ot 
flying, or going over to bis competitor. Chancing to 
espy Henry, be determined to win the day, or perish in 
the attempt. Spurring his horse and exclaiming, " Trea- 
" son, treason, treason ',"' he slew with his own hand sir 
William Brandon, the bearer of the hostile standard, 
struck to the graund sir John Cheney, and made a des- 
perate blow at his rival, when he was overpowered by 
numbers, thrown from his horse and immediately slain 
Ijird Stanley, taking up the crown, jilaced it on the head 
of Henry, and the conqueror was instantly greeted with 
the shouts of " Long live king Henry." In the battle 
and pursuit the duke of Norfolk, the lord Ferrers, some 
knights, and about three thousand olhera were killed. 
The victors lost but few : and to add to their joy, lord 
Strange, whom Richard bad ordered to be beheaded at 
the beginning of the battle, escaped in the confusion, 
and rejoined his father. The body of the late king was 
Btript, laid across a horse behind a pursuivant at arms, 
«pd conducted to Leicester, where, after it had been ex- 
posed for two days, it was buried with little ceremony in 
the church of the Grey friars t. Henry entered the town 
with the some royal state with which Richard had 
marched out on the preceding day. He was caieful, how- 
over, not to stain his triumph with blood. Of all his 
prisoners three only suffered death, the notoriousCates- 
hy, and two persons of the name of Brecher, who proba- 
bly had merited that distinciion by their crimes J. 
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Of the character of Richard it is unnecessary to say 
much. If he was guilty of the Crimea Iwd to his charge, 
he was httle better than a monster in human shape. 
Writers have indeed existed in modem times who have 
attempted fo prove his innocence ; but their argumenfs 
are rather ingenioL;. Ji^ tMUliiUiW, and dwindle into 
groundless conjecture* whoa confronted with the evi- 
dence which may he airnyea against them*. 

• S» UqIb [CJ it me ™d o£ llu toImm, 
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The long quarrel between the two houses of York and 
Lancaster had deluged England with blood : by a for- 
tunate concurrence of circumstancea it was given to 
Henry of Richmond, an exile and an adventurer, with- 
out means and without title, to unite the interests of the 
" two roses," and to bequeath to posterity the benefit 
of an undisputed succession. From the Geld of Boaworth 
he proceeded to Leicester. Victory had placed the 
orown on his temples ; and the absence of a rival secured 
to him the present [Wssession of the sovereignty. But a 
perplexing qu^tion occurred : on what title was he to 
ground his claim? On that of hereditary descent? Hie 
right of hereditary descent, even supposing it to be in the 
fatally of Lancaster, and not of York, could not be pro- 
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pagated through an illei^itimate branch, whioh to pre- 
vent dispute, had been originally cut o£f from the suc- 
cession by act of parliainent. Should he then depend 
on his stipulated marriage with the princess Elisabeth? 
But his pride disdained to owe the sceptre to a wife, the 
representative of a rival and hated family. That would 
be to justify the detlironenient of Henry VI., to acknow- 
ledge himself a king only by courtesy, and to exclude 
his issue by any succeeding marriage from all claim fo 
the throne. There remained the right of conquest: but, 
though he might appeal to his late victory as an argu- 
ment that Heaven approved of his pretensions *, he dared 
not mention the name of conquest, or he would have 
united his ftiends with his foes in a common league 
against him'K The question became the subject of 
longand ansious deliberation; and it was at last re- 
solved to follow a line of proceeding, which, while it 
seUled the crown on the king and his heu-s in general, 
should not bring either his right, or that of the princess, 
into discussion J. 

The reader has seei. that Richard before his fiUl had 
named his nephew, John de la Pole, earl of Lincoln, to 
be his successor. Him and his pretensions Heniy 
treated with contempt; but there was another prince, ■ 
Edward Plantagenet, son of the late duke of Clarence, 
whom lie viewed with peculiar jealousy. After the 
execution of Clai'ence, Edward IV. had sent for the 
child U> court, and had created him earl of Warwick, the 
title borne by his grandfether. Even Richard, when 
his own son was dead, had at first assigned to him the 
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honours of the heir-apparent: but afterwards, fearing 
that he might hecome a dangerous competitor, had con- 
fined hiiiiin theoastle of SheriffHutton in Yorkshire. 
The first act of the new king at Leicester was to trans- 
fer the young priune, who had only reached his fifteenth 
year, from his prison in the north to a place of greater 
security, the Tower. The public commiserated the lot 
of the innocent victim, who thus to satisfy the ambition 
of others, was condemned to perpetual imprisonment 
ft«m his childhood ; and Ihe spot chosen for his confine- 
ment, a spot so lately stained with the blood of princes, 
was considered as an omen of his a-.osequent destiny. 
The princess Elizabeth had been his fellow captive at 
Sheriff- HuttoQ. Richard had sent her there as soon as 
he heard of the invasion ; Henry ordered her to be con- 
ducted by several nohlemen to the house of her Mother 
in London •. 

The fell of the usurper excited little regret. No man 
could pity his death, who had pitied the fate of his un- 
offending nephews. 'When the eonqiiecor entered the 
^' capital, he was received with unequivocal demonstra- 
tions of joy. The mayor and principal citizens met him 
at Hornsey park, and were permitted to kiss his hand. 
As he passed through the streets in a close carriage, 
the crowd obstructed his way, that they might behold 
and greet the deliverer of his country t. Before him 
were borne theensignsof hiatriumph, the three stand- 
ards which had led his small army to victory, and 
these he devoutly offered on the high altar of St. Paul'sJ. 
But his coronation was delayed, and the joy of the public 
was damped, by the sudden spread of a disease, which 
acquired from itspredominaut symptoms the appellation 
of the sweating sickness. It generally extinguished 
life within the course of twenty-four hours ; and some 
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idea may be formed of its ravages, when it ia known 
that within eight days it proved fatal to two suci'.essive 
lord mayors, and six of the aldermen of London, At 
theendof amonth, whether it were owing to the greater 
experience of the physicians, or the eoldnessof the sea- 
son, its violence began to ahate*, and the new kingfiti. 
received the rile of coronation from the hands of the 30. 
cardinal archbishop of Canterbury. On that occasion 
twelve knights bannerets were created, and the king's 
vincle, Uie earl of Pembroke, was raised to the dignity 
of duke of Bedford, the lord Stanley to that of carl of 
Derby, and sir Edward Courtenay to that of earl of 
Devon*. Ai the same time he appointed a body of 
select archers, amounting to flftymen, to attend on him, 
under the appellation of yeomen of the guard. The insti- 
tution excited surprise: but Henry justified it on the 
ground that by foreign princes a fjuard was considered 
a necessary appendage to the regal dignity :[. 

Soon after the coronation, the king met his parliament ; 
and when the commons presented to him their speaker, was ■'*^'' 
careful to inform them, that " he had come to the throne 
" by just title of mheiitance, and by the sure judgment of 
" Qod, who had ^ven him the victory over bis enemy in the 
" field ;" but, lest they should be alarmed by the last words, 
be added that every man should contmue " to enjoy his 
" rights and hereditaments, with the exception of suohper- 
" sons as in the present parliament should be punished for 
" theirofieiioea against hiaroyal majesty^." Whenthecom- 
» Alter the loss of many lives it was aiBcoveKd, that IS the pilient Iiy BlUl 
tot tveaiy-foor hours, ajiil earefiillj abslafnea tram thaXevtr m^ht add to 
the beat, or intUice cold, he geoeraJly recoverefl. By OiiB melhod [he mortal- 
fty via nmob dimhiishWl, when the same dieease te-appeared in Bngiind, 
SmgtitrtHlpnreedfBlalto UwosanaBinKaiiderBandQermaoj. Hai;,3, 
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mons returned to their own houge, an unexpected difficulty 
arose. A large proportion of the members had been out- 
lawed by the last monarch. Could they at there in quality 
of lawgivers ? Even the king, who had summoned them 
together, had been attainted. Was that attainder to con- 
tinue unrepealed 1 Henry was displeased with the boldness 
of these questions : but, diHsemblinghisresentment, he con- 
sulted the judges, who replied that aa fer as regarded the 
ting himself, the crown had cleared away all legal corrup- 
tion of blood ; but that the members attainted by cooree of 
law muHt forbear to sit till their attainder had been reversed 
by equal anthority. The advice was followed : all who 
had been dialDherited by Richard were by one act re- 
stored to their former rights; and separate bills were 
passed in iavour of the king's mother, the dukes of 
Bedford, Buckingham, and Somerset, the marquess of 
Dorset, the earl of Oxford, the lords Beaumont, Wells, 
Clifford, Hungerford, Roos, and several others. The 
whole number of those who profiled by this measure 
amounted to one hundred and seven*. The transac- 
tions which followed were important and interesting. 
1°. In the settlement of the crown by legislative enact- 
ment, Honry proceeded with cautious and measured 
steps. Jealous as he was of the pretended right of the 
house of Lancaster, he was equally sensible that the 
claim of the princess Elizabeth would prove the firmest 
support of his throne. Hence he watched all the pro- 
ceedings with the most scrupulous solicitude. To weaken 
her claim would be to uudermine his own interest ; to 
confirm it would encourage a suspicion that he was con- 
scious of a defect in his own title. He therefore re- 
fused both to revive the act of Henry IV., which esta- 
blished the succession in the lineof John of Ghent, and 
to repeal that of Edward IV., which established it in 
the line of Lionel duke of Clarence. In his own favour 
he commanded that all records, containing any mention 
of his attainder, should be cancelled and taken off the 
•B«. Pitl- "•■^3. 278. aao-as?. Y^Bt-book, Tenn Mich. 1 Hemr 
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file* ; in favour of his Lancastrian piedenessors, he 
annulled the act of Edward IV,, which had pronounced 
Henry IV. and Henry V. uaurpera, Henry VI. an 
usurper and traitor, Mai^ret and Edward, the wife 
and son of that monarch, traitors, and all the heirs of 
Iho hody of Henvy of Derby incapahle of holding or 
inheriting any estate, digaity, pre-eminence, heredita- 
ment, or possession within the realm + : and in favour 
of Elizabeth he repealed the act of the 1st of Richard 
HI., by which that princess had been pronounced a 
bastard, in common with the rest of her father's children 
by Elizabeth Greij. Out of respect for her who was to 
be queen, neither the title nor the body of the act was 
read in either house. By advice of the judges it was 
merely designated by the first words ; the original was 
then ordered to be burnt; and all persona possessed of 
copies were commanded to deliver them to the chan- 
cellor before Easter, under the penalty of fine and im- 
prisonment J. In the act of settlement itself no men- 
tion was made 6f Elizabeth or her heirs ; even Henry's 
own claim, which he so ostentatiously brought forward 
in his speech to the commons, " of his just right of in- 
" heriiance, and the sure judgment of God," was stu- 
diously omitted ; and it was merely enacted, that " the 
" inheritance of the crown should be, rest, remain, and 
" abide ia the moat royal person of the then sovereign 
" lord, king Henry VII., and the heirs of his body kw- 
" fully coming, perpetually with the grace of God so to 

+ Rot. I'iiri.Yi. 3B8, An uct was alao iiaMM restoring EliMhelli lie 

lier ilUI« to plead, and be implvadf d. and UJ rec^« eud giant laoda and 
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" endure, and in none other*." 2°. But this cautious 
policy, and in particular this silence with respect to tie 
princeES, seems to have alarmed not only the partisans 
of the house of York, but even Henry's own friends, 
who had trusted that under the union of the red and 
while roses domestic peace would succeed to war and 
dissension. When the commons presented to the king 
the usual grant of tonnage and poundage for life, they 
coupled with it a petition, that he would he pleased to 
" take to wife and consort the princess Elizabeth, which 
Dec. 11 marriage they hoped God would hiess with a progeny 
" of the race of kingsf;" the lords spiritual and tem- 
poral, rising from their seats, and bowing to the throne, 
signified their concurrence ; and Henry graciously an- 
swered that he was wiUing to comply with their request J, 
3°. At the very commencement of the session the king 
had alluded to " the punishment of those who had 
" offended his royal majesty.'" The expression was 
noticed: how, it was asked, could the lale monarch and 
his supporters have offended the majesty of the earl of 
Richmond, at a time when he had never publicly ad- 
vanced afly claim to the throne? The case differed 
from the precedents of the past reigns. If Henry VI. 
and his friends had been pronounced traitors by Edward, 
and Edward and his adherents by Henry, on each oc- 
casion the supposed offence had been committed against 
a king, whose claim to the crown had been previously 
admitted by parliament}. But the treasury was ex- 
hausted ; Henry wanted the means to defray his ex- 
penses, and to reward his followers ; and in defiance of 
le people, Richard HI., the duke of 

ilsno. Whils thlsUllwubefbrelllelorda, thechsiKellor 
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Norfolk, the earl of Surrey, the lords Lovell, Zouch, 
and Ferrers, with several knigbts and gentlemen, 
amounting in all to thirty individuaU, were included 
in an act of attainder*. 4°. The act of reaumption 
which followed was less invidious, and equally politic. 
Treading in the footsteps of former monarchs, the king 
revoked all grants made by the crown since the 3Jtli of 
Henry VI., and as the grantees were chiefly the partisans 
of the house of York, they were all placed at the mercy 
of the king, who, according to his judgment or caprice, 
had it in hia power to take from them, or to confirm to 
them, the possession of ilieir property!". 5°. Before he 
dissolved the parliament, he granted a general pardon 
to the adherents of Richard : but that he might mono- 
polise the whole merit of the measure, he would not 
allow it to originate at the intercession, or to be issued a. b. 
with the concurrence, of the two houses J. 6°. During I486, 
the recess after Christmas he married Elizabeth J. 11,0°' 
was believed that the delay arose from a desire to pre- 
vent her name from being inserted in the act of settle- 
ment. When that point had been obtamed, he hastened 
to gratify the wishes of his people and parliament. If 
the ambition of the princess was flatteted by this union, 
■we are told (on what authority J know not) that Aie had 
little reason to congratulate herself on the score of do- 
mestic happiness ; Qiat Henry treated her with harsh- 
ness and with neglect ; and that in his estimation nei- 
ther the beauty of her person, nor the sweetness of her 
disposition, could atone for the deadly crime of being 
a descendant of the house of York ||. 

• Rol. FmI tL S75— KS. In tlie act Mcliaid ii aociiaad o( " uonatuiall. 
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As the king and queen were reletives, a dispensation 
had heen granted previously to the mttrriage by the 
bishop of Imola, the legate of Innocent VIII. But 
Henry applied far another to the pontiff himself, avow- 
edly for the purpose of removing every doubt respecting 
the validity of the, marriage, but in reality that by in- 
troducing into it the meaning which he affixed to the 
act of settlement, that meaning might have the sanc- 
tion of the papal authority. Innocent in his rescript 
ar. informs us that, according to the representation made 
■ to him in the name of the king, the crown of England 
belonged to Henry by right of war, by notorious and 
indisputable hereditary succession, by the wish and 
election of ail the prelates, nobles, and commons of the 
realm, and by the act of the three estates in parliament 
assembled : but that nevertheless, to put an end to the 
bloody wars caused by the rival claims of the house of 
York, and at the urgent request of the three -estates, 
the king had consented to marry the princess Elizabeth, 
the eldest daughter and true heir of Edward IV. of im- 
mortal memory *. The pontiff, therefore, at the prayer 
of the king, and to preserve the tranquillity of the realm, 
confirms the dispensation which has abeady been granted, 
and the'act of settlemen^,passed by the parliament ; de- 
clares the meaning of that act to be, that if the queen 
shoidd die without issue before the king, or if her issue 
should not survive their fether, the crown should in 
that case de-olve to Henry's other children, if he should 
have any other by a subsequent marriage ; and con- 
cludes by excommunicating all those, who may here- 
after attempt to disturb liim or his posterity in the pos- 
session of their rightst. The existence of this extra- 
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ordinary instniment betrays the king's uneasiness with 
respect to the insufficiency of iiis own claim. 

After his marriage and the dissolution of the parlia- 
menl, the new monarch. In imitation of his predecessors, 
resolved to signalise the commencement of his reign by 
a progress through the Hcgdom. The natiyeB of the north- 
ern counties had been much devoted toTtiehard : Henry 
hoped by spending the siunmcr among them to attach them 
to his own interests. He was keeping the festival of Easter April 
at Lmcoln, when he heard that lord Lovell, formerly oham- 2. 
berlain to Richard, with Humphrey and Thomas StaJford, 
had suddenly loft the sanctuary of Colchester ; but whither 
they were fled, oz what might be their object, remained a 
profound secret. Despising the information, he left 
Lincoln for Nottingham, with a numerous and splendid Apr. 
retinue : from Nottingham, where he received an em- 6. 
bassy from the king of Scots, he continued his journey ; 
but was stopped at Pontefract by the intelligence that!' 
lord Lovell had passed him on the road, had raised a 
force in the neighbourhood of Rippon and Middleham, 
and was preparing to surprise him at his entry mtoYork. 
But Henry's court was now attended by most of the 
southern and northern nobility ; and their followers 
formed a pretty numerous army. The duke of Bedford 
led the royalists: by his order an offer (f pirdon was 
made to all who should return to their duty and the 
insurgent force immediately dispersed. Afewweie taken 
and executed by the earl of Northumberland: Lovell 
himself escaped to his friend sir Thomas Broughton in 
Lancashire, and thence to the court of "Margaret dowager 
duchess of Burgundy*. At the same time the Staffords 
had prepared to take possession of the city of Worcester j 
but the dispersion of the Yorkshire insurgents proved 
the hopelessness of the attempt ; and the two brothers 
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fled £i>r sanctuary to the church of Colnham, an obscure 
village aear Abingdon. Humphrey Stafford was taken 
thence by force ; was condemned by the judges in \ix- 
tueoftheaotof attainder formerly passed against him, 
and suffered at Tyburn the death of a traitor. It is 
said that the younger brother obtained a pardon, on the 
plea that he had acted under the control of the elder *. 
The king made his entry into York with royal m^- 

April niflcenee. Three miles from the city he was met by 

iict the mayor and aldermen on horseback: at the gate he 
was received with a procession of the clergy, the accla- 
mations of the populace, and the exhibition of pageants +. 
He spent three weeks in that city, dispensing fevoura, 
conferring honours, and redressing grievances ; a con- 
duct, the policy of which was proved by the loyalty of 

May the country during the invasion of the following year$. 

20. Thence he returned through Woreesler, Hereford, Glou- 
cester, and Bristol, to London, to receive a numerous 

June ^"^ splendid embassy sent by James king of Scotland. 

6, During his progress through each county, he was ac- 
companied by the sheriffs, and the resident nobility and 
gen^ ; on all Sundays and festivals he attended divine 
service in public; and on such occasions he heard a 
sermon from one of the bishops, who was ordered to 
read and explain to the audience the papal bull confir- 
matory of tho king's marriage and title. He left the 
citizens of Worcester with evident marks of displeasure : 
but by his condescension attached to himself those of 

• TheprisnretliodbefiibrMKhlfoWotCMtiirtoaiifrwthorsfMiiySff), 
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Biistal, whom he consulted on the causes of the decay 
of their trade, and at the same time encouraged by his 
promise to restore their city to its former prosperity *. 

To a prince in Henry's situation it was of the highest 
importance to live on terms of amity with his neigh- 
bours. Among these the most to be feared was James 
king of Scotland, from his proximity, from the ancient 
enmity between the two nations, and from that attarh- 
ment to the house of York, which still lurked among 
the inhabitants of the northern counties. Fortunately 
James had long cherished a strong partiality for the 
English ; a partiality so marked, that it formed the prin- 
cipal of the charges alleged against him by the rebels, 
who afterwards deprived him of life. He had sent a 
deputation to assist at the coronation of Henry; other 
envoys had met the king at Nottingham ; and now a 
most honourable embassy awaited his arrival in London. 
The n^tiation lasted almost a month. As the former 
txuee between the two crowns was supposed to have 
expired at the death of Richard, both kings readily con- 
sented to its renewal. But the turbulence and discon- 
tent of the Scottish nobility compelled James to limit Jaly 
its duration to three years ; and Henry could only obtain 3. 
a promise that it should be continued till the death of 
one of the two monarchs, and that a matrimonial al- 
liance should be contracted between the royal femihes 
of England and Scotlandt- 

It m^ht have been expected that the king would 
have taken his queen with him during his progress, to 
gratify the partisans of the house of York r it was sup- 
posed that he refused through his jealousy of her in- 
fluence, and his unwillingness to seem indebted to her 
for his crown. She kept her court at Winchester with 
her mother and sisters, and the countess of Richmond, 
her mother-in-law. As she advanced in her pregnancy, 
the king removed from London to hunt in the new 
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forest; and inher eighth monthshe was safely delivered 
Sept of a son, wiiose birth gave equal joy to the king and the 
"y* nation. He was christened with extraordinary parade 
in the cathedral ; and at the font reeeiyed the name of 
Arthur, in memory of the celebrated king of tho Britons, 
from whom Henry' wished it to be thought that he was 
himself descended *. Hitherto the king's enemies had 
given him httle uneasiness : but the birth of his son, 
which threatened to perpetuate the crown in his family, 
urged them to one of the most extraordinary attempts 
recorded in history. First a report was spread that the 
young earl of Warwick had perished in the Tower, 
soon afterwards one Richard Simons, apriest of Oxford, 
entirely unknown in Ireland, landed at Dublin with 
a hoy about fifteen years of age, presented his ward 
to the lord deputy of Ireland, by the name of Edward 
Plantagenet, the very earl solatelyreported to have been 
murdered, and imploredlheprotectionof that nobleman 
for a young and innocent prince, who, by escaping from 
the Tower, had avoided a fate similar to that of his un- 
fortunate cousins, the sons of Edward IV. The boy— he 
■was the son of Thomas Simnel, a joiner at Oxfordt — 
had been well instructed in the part which he had to 
perform. His person was handsome; his address had 
something in it which seemed to bespeak nobility of 
descent; and he could relate with apparent accuracy 
his adventures at Sheriff- Hutton, in the Tower, and 
^ • Lei. Cull. it. 204. On Hui iMwasion ttio king's mother maaa " orfl- 

" liverad." They descenil to tvery patliiralBt "'of Ihe furplnire of her 
" hlghnt BHs idiambai. tnA the ninltntii appniayniii:; la her bedde, liow 

- ahall ^ to be ebriilened i" tbs ieaelh nod breedtti ot Uie cradle " to 'ha 
" fii^re Bet (brtb by fuinlera cnHe.'^ aad the dltneDBioofl at anolher cradJe 
ai etatVi which 1b to be much Jorger thap Ibe other, nQd to be HitDiBbeil 
with " ireals qisgtiificBDCs. like ii the prince or princene herselle were 
<■ lying* thareln." lUd. 179— 134. The cersmony ot tbc chiisteuiDi! oT 
Arthur ll ■nscworda described {20*— 207). I ollserre that Ibe qiieu 

BUDlher ofber daui^leiB, carried the child : f proof Ibat Ibe queen'B femll* 
was at ttria psricd lu liii|h ftmai with ths kinii. 
tBoLFuLTtSS;. 
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during his escape. But why he should be seduced to 
personate a prince who was still hving, and wlio might 
any day be confronted with him, is a mystery difficult 
to unraveL Of the reasons which have been assigned, 
the least improbable is that, which supposes that the 
framersof the plot designed, if it succeeded, to plate the 
real Warwiot on the throne; but that, sensible how 
much they should endanger his life, if they were to 
proclaim him while he was in the Tower, they set up a 
counterfeit "Warwick, and by this oonlriyance made it 
the interest of Henry to preserve the true one. 

Among the English settlers in Ireland the partisans 
of the house of York had maintained a decided ascen- 
dency ever since the administration of duke Kichard 
in the reign of Henry VI. The Butlers alone had dared 
to unsheath the sword in favour of the Lancastrians; 
and they had paid by attainders and executions the 
penalty of their attachment to the intereiits of the red 
rose. At the tune of the battle of Bosworth the reins 
of administration wore held by the chief of the Yorkists, 
the earl of Kildai-e ; nor did Henry ventm-e, at the com- 
mencement of his reign, to irritate a powerful faction 
by removing either the lord deputy, or the members of 
the council. But his jealousy was soon awakened by 
the reports of bis spies : Kildare received a mandate lo 
attend the English court ; and his disobedience was 
excused by a petition from the spiritual and temporal 
peers, stating in forcible terms the necessity of his pre- 
sence in Ireland. His conduct on the arrivaj of Simons 
was of a nature to conirm Henry's suspicions. He 
showed no distrust of the two adventurers ; he inquired 
not how the earl came to be committed td the charge of an 
unknown priest, only twenty-seven yearsold; he evinced 
no anxiety to ascertain whether the real Warwick were 
still in the Tower or not; he aDowed the lord Thomas 
Fitz-Gerald, the chancellor, to introdure the boy under 
his assumed name lo the nobility of Ireland and the 
citizens of Dublin, and to promise him protection against 
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J, and those of his family. The Butlers, the 
bishops of Cashel, Tuam, Clogher, and Ossory, and the 
citizens of Waterford, remained steady in their alle- 
giance : the rest of the population, relying on the ac- 
quiescence or authority of Kildare, admitted the title of 
the new Plantagenet without douht or investigation; 
and the adventurer was proclaimed by the style of 
Edward VI„ king of England and France, and lord of 
Jreland *. Moat assuredly the deputy had been already 
admitted into the secret. 

When the intelligence reached Henry he was alarmed, 
not so much at what had happened, as from his ignorance 
ofwhatmightfollow. 1. Reassembled a great council 
of peers and prelates, and by their advice consented to 
do what he ought to have done long beforet. Tlie par- 
don which he had issued in fevour of his opponents had 
been not only clogged with restrictions, but frequently 
violated. He now published a pardon which was full, 
without exceptions, and extended to every species of 
treason. 2, He conducted the real earl of Warwick 
from the Tower to St, Paul's, that he might be publicly 
recognised by the citizens ; and took him with him to 
the palace of Shene, where the young prmce conversed 
daily with the noblemen and others who visited the 
court J. This prudent measure satisSed the people of 
England. They laughed at the impostor in Ireland, 
while the Irish maintained that theirs was the real, and 
that the boy at Shene was the pretended Plantagenet. 
3. But the next measure created surprise. The reader 
has witnessed the honourable manner in which the 
queen dowager lived at court. Suddenly, if we may 
believe several writers, she was arrested, despoiled of 
her goods, and committed to the custody of the monks 
of Bermondsey. The reason assigned for this harsh 
treatment was, that after having, in the last reign, pro- 
mised her daughter to Henry, she had delivered her into 
• BuoD,i4, IS. Fidjdot.eea wuii.CoD.iii.6is. ess. 
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the hands of the usurper. But the pretext was too im- 
probable to obtain credit. It was suspected that she 
had been concerned in the present plot*. Yet where 
could be her inducement? If Henry were dethroned, 
her daughter must share the ftite of her husband. If 
the real or pretended Warwick should obtain the crown, 
ail her children would of course he disinherited. At 
every step of this affair we meet with new mysteries. 
It will be recollected that the earl of Lincoln had been 
treated by Richard as heir apparent. Though he viewed 
the new king as an usurper, he had carefully suppressed 
his feeling, and had been summoned to the last coun- 
cil, as one in whom Henry placed confiderice. Yet the 
moment it was dissolved he repaired to the court of his 
aunt, the duchess of Burgundy, consulted with her and 
lord Lovell, and receiving an aid of two thousand vete- 
rans under Martin Swarta, an experienced officer, sailed j, d. 
to Ireland, and landed at Dublin. His arrival gave 1487. 
new importance to the cause of the counterfeit Warwick. Mar. 
Though Lincoln had frequently conversed with the real 
prince at Shene j-, he advised that the impostor should 
he crowned: the ceremony of his coronation wasper-]H^„ 
formed by the bishop of Meath, with a diadem taken 24. 
ftom a statue of the virgin Mary ; and the new king 
was carried, after the Irish manner, fiom the church to 
the castle on the shoulders of an English chieftain of 
the name of Darcy. Writs were even issued in his 
name; a parliament was convoked ; and legal penalties 
were enacted against his principal opponents, Thomas 
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aiifl William Butler, and the citizens of Watetfbrd*. 
But what could be Lincoln's object in contributing to 
this faiue ! Even the real earl of Warwick could not 
be heir to the crown as long as any of the posterity of 
Edward IV. were alive. If it be said that they had been 
declared illegitimate, so had Clarence the father of War- 
wick heen attainted. In that case Linuoln himself had 
a better cl^ai than the prince in whose right he pre- 
tended to draw the sword. When Henry first heard of 
the departure of Lincoln, he made a progress through 
the counties of Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, in which 
the earl possessed considerable interest ; and thence 
proceeded tlirough Northampton and Coventry to his 
castle of Kenilworth, which he had appointed for the 
residence of his queen, and hia mother. There intelli- 
gence was received that Lincoln with his German aux- 
iliaries, 'and a body of Irish associates, had landed at 
the pile of Foudray in the southern extremity of Fur- 
ness ; had remtdned in his camp at Swartmore, near 
Ulveratone, till he had been joined by the tenantry of 
sir Thomas Broughton ; and was actually on his march 
through the county of York. The king soon found him- 
self surrounded by his friends with their retainers, and 
orders were published by his authority for " the goode 
" rule of Jiis hooste." To steal, rob, or ravish ; to take 
provisions without paying the price affixed by the clerk 
of the market ; and to arrest or imprison any man on 
the pretext of delinquency but without special orders, 
were made crimes punishable with death. To take othei- 
lodgings than those assigned by the proper officers, to 
cause any quarrel or affray, or to prevent persons from 
bringing provisions to the army, subjected the offendtrs 
to the lesser punishment of imprisonment. Every man 
wtB ordered under the same penalty to saddle his hoise 
at the first blast of the trumpet, to bridle it at Ihe 

• Bfliwa, 19, 19. Irish Sut. 3 Hcnrj VIII 
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second, andatthe third to be mounted and ready to march. 
Vagabonds, who had no master, ond common womon, 
■were tbcoatened with the stocks and imprisonment*. 

The two armies, as if by mutual compact, hastened 
towards Newark. It was in vain that the earl, as he 
advanced, tempted the loyalty of the inhabitants by 
proclaiming Edward VI. the head of the house of York. 
The real partisans of that familv were restrained by 
their fears th m dltyadthfw who joined 
the stand d f th 1 nt w tl w or men o( 

desperate f D ppo t d b t dismayed, 

Lincoln sol 1 t t k h If tl yent of a 

battle ; a d p p t t d 1 mar h, th t h might find 
the king prep ed Th J 1 t had m ved from June 
Kenilworth by C t y L te d N ttingham ; 8. 
their numbers dady increased : but their quarters were 
ill chosen : and night after night they were thrown into 
confusion, by alarms which furnished opportunities of 
desertion to the timid and disaffected. But, what will 
excite the surprise of the reader, the whole army lost 
ita way between Nottingham and Newark. Five guides 
were at length procured from the village of Ratcliffe, 
and soon afterwards the -vanguard, under the earl of 
Oxford, was attacked at Stoke by the insurgents, amount- 
ing to eight thousand men. The action was short but 
sanguinary. The Germans fought and perished with 
the resolution of veterans; the adventurers from Ire-, 
land displayed their characteristic bravery, but with '^ 
their darts and skeans (for the English settlers had 
adopted the arms of the natives) they were no match for 
the heavy cavalry ; and though a portion only of the 
royalists was engaged, the victory was won with the 
slaughter of one half of their opponents. Of the leaders 
of the instii^nts, the earl of Lincoln, the lords Thomas 
and Maurice Fitz-Gerald, sir Thomas Broughlon, and 
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Martin Swartz remained on the field of battle ; lord 
Lovell w t p f m h s pursuers; butwhe- 

ther h p h d g th Trent, or contrived to 

Bectete h m^ielf from th t f his frienda and foes, 
is utiee t H was or heard of after that 

day *. Sm Ihppl rrendei'ed to Robert 

Belliagh m f th k q ires. The priest was 

made t f th mp b fore the convocation, 

and then thrown into a prison, in which he perished. 
But the pretended Edward VI. obtained his pardon, re- 
sumed his real name of Lambert Simnel, was made a 
scullion in the royal kitchen, and afterwards, in reward 
of his ^ood conduct wis raised to the moie honourable 
office of fxlconer h 

From this insurrection the kinj, learned an import- 
ant lesson, that it was not his interest (o wound the 
feelings of tbose whose principles bad attached them 
to the house of York His behaviour to thu queen had 
created gieat discontent Why it was asked, was she 
not urowned i* Why was she the rightfil heir to the 
crown, refused the usual hoioura of royalty? Other 
kii^ had been eager to crown their consorts ; but EU- 
«abeth had now been married a year and a half; she 
had borne the king a son to succeed to the throne ; and 
yet she was kept in obscarity, as if she were unworthy 
of her station. Henry resolved to silence these mur- 

Jwpetlihsdinlheballle. B^tliojournBlof IhEhemldiiljoBBs preaent 

Salorhe ^'" nnd the vi™uiil lunie' Lovell wa. pm W flieht- I*]. 
O0II.2I4. Towatd. ll.eeloseottba sevenleenth raolury, Bl fits fsal at 
MiluUI. LoiHl in Olfordshlre. wai sceidsntally diacoverpd k chMibcr 
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niurs, and from Warwick issued the requiaife orders for 
her coronation. The ceremony was performed during iCoj, 
the session of parliament : an ample provision was made 25. 
for her maiDtenancc ; and from that period Elizabeth 
was brought forward on ail occaai<His of parade, and 
seemed to enjoy the same consideration as former 

The first care of the parliament was to supply the 
wants of the conqueror by a grant of money, and a bill 
of attainder, which included almost every man of pro- 
perty engaged in the late insurrection t. Next the king 
required their aid to put down the dangerous and un- 
lawful practice of "maintenance." The reader will 
recollect that by " maintenance" was understood an as- 
if individuals under a chief, whose livery they 
K, and to whom they bound themselves by oaths and 
es, for the purpose of maintaining by force the 
private quarrels of the chief and the members. Hence 
the course of justice was obstructed, jurors were intimi- 
dated, and offenders escaped with impunity. Hence 
also (and this it was that chiefly provoked the hostility 
of the king) powerful noblemen were fUrnished with 
t^e means of raising forces at a short warning to oppose 
the reigning prince, or to assist a new claimant, Intlie 

koighls or (he Baib. On Uia Satncdny Uie queen veoi I 

wilh « mKntlB of the s.me farted wilh enalue. "1 

" hang downe pleyuB byhyml her bak, nth a caUe of plpea or 
b« bnid was a irircle of j^old OTbamenled with pnjoluaa Atone 

clMiiof gold eatrlud over b«r by Ainr kai^'bts or tlie tod; 
carriaiffii, and Ibar botauetsHson grey nalrrayf Ibllowed. Oo I 
■be'>aBnawued,aDd>t»»Brdgdbiedii]thehalL "Tbaladj 
"Grey and misUeuDlnoaweDtDud«rUi«tDbla. and sale at hei 

-tTmysbeldeakerehisf byfor liar giaee." Tbe king iie.e 

nniiaicia sod llAdlnni-i from heliind ■ lilllce. Lei. CoU. iv. 

+ Btrt. PaiL vi. 886. Wa IbavBMid, '■ almost every mauoi 

discovered eight yam aHeiwariis. and a new bill of atlainder 
lDiliDbidB>ilni(llot.PiirLil.50S). The number, however, ol 
neoti hod then dwindled from eight io five tbous&nd, a pioof 1 
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preceding parliament an oath had been required from 
the lords, and was ordered to be taken by the coramona 
in each county, that they would not keep in their ser- 
vice men openly cursed, or murderers, or felons, or out- 
laws ; that they would not retain persons by indentures, 
or give liveries contrary to law ; and that they would 
not make riots or maintenances, nor oppose the due 
execution of the king's writs*. In the present it was 
enacted that the chancellor, treasurer, and keeper of the 
privy seal, or two of them with one bishop, ono temporal 
peer, and the chief judges of the king's bench and com- 
mon pleas, should have authority to call before them 
pei-aona accused of having offended in any of these 
points, and tD punish the guilty, as if they had been con- 
victed by the ordinary course of justice. It appears from 
the acts of the council that in cases of breach of the 
peace committed, or of combinations likely to lead to 
such breach formed, by persons whose rank and power 
screened them from the ordinary pursuit of justice, it 
had been the custom for the king to call such individuals 
before the coimcii, where contending parties were re- 
conciled, the guilty punished, and the suspected com- 
pelled Jo give security for their goed behaviour. This, 
which might be called the criminal jurisdiction of the 
council, was transferred to the new court now erected : 
whioh, however usefttl it may have proved at its ori^, 
was gradually converted into an engine of intolerable op- 
pression. Other privy counsellors besides those named in 
the act, even peers not piivj counsellors, were called in to 
sit aa judges ; the limits of theh jurisdiction, as fixed by 
statute, were extended till they included libels, miade- 
meanors, and contempts ; and the power of pronouncing 

•IbiiLaa:, Ryni.riL.2M. OnthalMcaawntheJTidgssliailbBBliron. 
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that judanen- — .. 

been liaWe if they had been convieted " 
"course of law," grew m practice into a power of punish- 
ing at discretion, and with a seyerity which provoked the 
curaea and hatred of ail classes of men. This court 
was called the court of . the stac-chambev, from the ac- 
cidental decorations of tiio room, in which it usually 

Heniy was careful to cultivate the friendship which 
subsisted between him and the king of Scots. To ce- 
ment it the more firmly. Fox bishop of Dwham had 
been sent during the summer to Edinburgh; and a 
mutual agreement had been made, that James, who Nov. 
had lost his consort, the daughter of the king of Den- 28. 
mark, should marry Elizabeth, the queen dowager of 
England, and that hi* two sons should also marry two 
of her daughters I-. Days were even appointed ibr the 




BoSimmi»tai!h, thU lbs mrsht not i'naUit ihe "iecrel It lhia«ie Irua, 
it iaiiwreillblo that he eonldhBTe wished to many Ellial)«n to 'i>b "lUg 
of8i!oli,BndhBrtwadaB)[hlerBto mo Scottish pnnces. Sucliinamascs 
wouW bxn pl«iKJ her in n ■ItrniUon vbm iha migW bate puWishert the 
tmlh without (bm, haw Monwd on '•'l^™ ™ rLe^'l'iiSprin'prlfllt 
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meeting of ambassadors to fix tho marriage settlements : 
but the project was interrupted by the rebellion of the 
Scottish lords, and flnallydefettied by the death of James, 
who, after losing the battle of Canglor in June 14SS, 
lae was murdered at the mill of Beaton during his flight. 
• Though Henry grieved for the deal h of his friend, he 
was anxious U> maintain tho relalions of amity with his 
successor ; and therefore, as tho truce might be said to 
have teiminated at the death of James he ratiftcd it 
anew in th f 11 « n m th Thu p d 

between th tw f th p f 1 j 

an unus Id p p rat f th t 1 m U) 

which aft tu t p nd bl i h 1 t 

last happdy t bl h d 

As soon as th k as 1 d f m d m i 

mies, he mp 11 d t d Ji tt t n t th 

continent By f pol ) g d f t ih 

French m hhdgdllybta dp esnf 

the other re t fi f f the wi B tag al 
tained its w i nee, and its ancient constitution. But 
the duke Francis was advanced in age. and weak both 
in mind and body. His family consisted of two daughters, 
the elder of whom named Anne iiad reached her twelfth 
year. So rich an heiress attracted a number of suitors, 
among whom the most distinguished were. Maximilian 
Kngofthe Romans, the duke of Orleans, iirst prince 
of the blood in France, and the lord d' Alb ret, apowerful 
ohieftain near the foot of the Pyrenees. Each of these 
might flatter himself with the hope of obtaining with 
the princess her ample patrimony ; but they had all a 
dangerous enemy in the king of fraace, who, though 
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he was prevented from BoHciting the hand of Anne by 
a previous contract with the daughter of Maximihan, 
had determined at the death of the duke to take poa- 
aession of the duchy in virtue of some ancient and un- 
intelligihle claim, which had lain dormant for centuries. 
Charles Vlll. had ascended the throne in 1483, at 
the age of fourteen, an age at which the law presumed 
that the heit to the sceptre must be possessed of suffi- 
cient capacity and esperieace to govern the kingdom. 
But his father Louis XI. had thought otherwise; and 
in obedience to the instructions of that monarch, the 
states placed the young king under the tutelage of hia 
elder sister, Anne of France, who had married Pierre 
de Bourbon, lord of Beaujeu. The duke of Orleans, 
though he had not reached his twenty-fourth year, was 
offended with the choice : he raised forces against the 
regent, and was mp 11 d t k th p t t n f 

theduke fB ta n 1 >fl h n dlhatat the m 
time se e al B t n n bl wh had n u d h 
sentment of Fran by tl e mu d of h fa ou te 
ministe P edeLads,ldfldt leuitf 
Cliailes Th j d la d w 1 the appa t 

puipose f mpl! gth d k t 1 dnthee 1 d 

give np the French pnnce, hut with the real view of 
preventing the marriage of Anne, and of annexing Bre- 
tagne to the crown. Both parties applied to Henry. 
The king of France deprecated his interference: tha 
duke solicited immediate aasiatance. Charles, to lull 
his jealousy, represented the war as an unimportant 
quarrel between himself and the protector of arebeUious 
vassal • Francis endeavoured to awaken his fears, by 
describing the accession of power which France would 
derive from the conquest of the duchy. Each appealed 
to hia gratitude. The former reminded liim of the French 
auxiliaries who fought under his banner at the battle 
ofBosworth; the latter of the protection which he had 
experienced during his long exile in Bretagiie. Henry 
was perplexed ; and unwilling to offend either, he offered 
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himself as a mediator between both. With this view 
his almoner Urswick was employed month after month 
in useless journeys between the eourU of Paris, Rennes, 
and WeBlminster. Charles, while he professed himself 
willing to accept the mediation, pvosecuted the war with 
additional vigour. In May he entered Bretagoe : Plo- 
^^y- ermel and Vannes were compelled to open their gates ; 
1^ and in June the duke saw himself besieged in his capital. 
Maximilian sent to his assistance a body of fifteen hun- 
dred men, who, with a reinforc«ment of Bretons, fought 
July, their way through the French lines, and ultimately com- 
pelled the enemy to abandon the sieije. Charles, how- 
ever, continued the war; and to be revenged of the 
kin" of the Romans, ordered the maresehal de Cordes 
A„e to aid the citizens of Bruges and Ghent, who had re- 
28, volted from Maximilian. Francis reiterated his aohci- 
tations to Henry ; but the king trusting to the chance 
of events, and the internal resources of Brelagne. always 
promised and alway>! delayed It was not that he could 
plead poverty. His parliament had granted him two 
fifteenths, and advi-^ed him to assiht his fticnd; but 
avarice prompted him to accept the money and to neg- 
lect the advice. He acquainted the French court with 
the pioceedLngs of pailiament, in the \aJn hope that 
Charles might be ternflcd mto forbearance he refused 
to English adventurers the r yal permission to serve in 
*■■>• the army of Francis ind when sir Edwaid Wydevile 
"f*' with four hundred men privatelj sailed from the Isle 
14^ ofWightfor BreCaa;ne he not only dsavowed the ex- 
' pedition to the Frtnth governnent hut consented to aa 
armistice which shtuld last for sii months * 

It was not, however, long befiDie he saw reason to 
doubt the policy of such vacillating conduct. In the 
disastrous battle of St. Aubin, sir Edward Wydevile 
^'J was slain with all his countrymen and seventeen hundred 
, who, to deceive tlie enemy, had adopted the 
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white coats and red crosses of Ihe English soldiers. 
The duke of Orleans was made prisoner ; St. Aubin, 
Dinant,andSt. Malo surrendered ; and Francis signed a Aug, 
treaty, by which he consented that Charles should re-^l- 
tain all his conquests, and that neither of his daughters 
should marry without the approbation of the French 
king. But tlie sequel was still more perplexing. In a^ept 
few weeks Francis died, and soon afterwards his younger |- 
daughter folbwed him to the grave, Theking of France, 
in virtue of his pretended claim, demanded the whole 
succession ; hostilities recommenced ; and before Christ- 
mas one half of Bretagne was in the hands of the French. 
The clamour of the' nation now roused Henry from his 
apathy. On the same day he despatched' envoys to the 
kings of Spain and Portugal, to Maximilian and his son Dec. 
the archduke Philip, to Anne of Bretagne, and Charles"' 
of Prance. Of these embassies the toar ttrst were 
chiefly meant for parade ; to the orphan princess he 
made the offer of an English army; to the king of 
France he proposed a renewal of the truce, but with. an. 
additional clause, that each party might include his 
allies. Sensible that the proposal would be rejected, 
he insinuated to Charles, that if his people compelled 
him to aid the Bretons, his army should act entirely on 
the defensive*. 

Henry now summoned a parliament. The nation [^^ 
was anxious to rescue a young and unfortunate princess jao. 
from the power of a victorious enemy: but the cold- 13. 
hearted king had determined to enrich himself from the 
generosity of the one, and the necessities of the other. 
From his subjects he demanded an aid of one hundred 
thousand pounds for the maintenance of ten thousand 
archers during twelve months : but the amount was cut 
down to seveaty-flve thousand ; and to raise that sum, 
tie lords for themselves, the commons for themselves 
and their constituents, gi'anted to the king a tenth of the 
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yearly produce of their lands, fees, and pensions, wifli 
a tax on personal property of one penny in eight. To 
Fteb. Anne he promised an army of six thousand archers to 
10. serve for six months; but on conditions to which her 
neeeasitiea compelled her to subscribe, that she should 
surrender two fortresses as securities for the repayment 
of the'expense, and should take an oatli not lo marry 
without his consent. In the springsir Rolwrt Willoughby 
de Brooke landed in Brctagne with the stipulated number 
of men- but as Charles knew that the English were 
forbidden' to undertake offensive operations, he ordered 
his own forces to abstain from a general engagement. 
The consequence was that a few sktrmishes kept up the 
appearance of hostilitiHS ; and the auxiliaries, as soon as 
Uoy. tie six months of their service were completed, returned 
to their own country*. 

But, if the war languished in Bretagne, it was distin- 
guished by a most brilliant action in Flanders. The 
revolted Flemings with the aid of De Cordes had be- 
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with cruelly. Revenge for the death of " that genlill 
" yong knight the lord Morlay" so transported the vic- 
tors, that they refused to give quarter, and eight thou- 
sand of the enemy are said to have been slain, a carnage 
almost incredible, if we consider the small number 
of the combatants in each anny+. 
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The expedition to Bretagne had, however, been pro- 
ductive of some advantage. It had stopped the progress 
of the French arms. At the same time the levies of Fer- 
dinand ting of Spain had compelled Charles to detach 
a. numeroua force to Fontarabia, f^r the protection of 
that frontier. In these circumstances the defe£^t at Dis- 
mude, and the surrender of St. Omer ro the king of Ihe 
Romans, induced the French monarch to listen to pro- 
posals for peace ; and in a convention with Maximilian, 
he consented to restore to the princess all the towns 
which helonged to Francis at the time of his death, and 
promised that, as soon as the English forces should re- 
lire, and she should give security for her allegiance, St. 
Male, Fougerea, Dinant, and St. Auhin should he se- 
questered, to remain in the liands of an indifferent per- 
son till the claim of Charles to the duchy could be satis- 
factorily determined. 

We may now return, to England, where of the sum 
voted in the last session of parliament only a small part 
had been raised. The commons of the northern coun- 
ties had not ouly refused to pay their proportion, but 
had even murdered the king's lieutenant, the earl of 
Northumberland. But the insurrection was quickly ^pril 
suppressed by the earl of Surrey : John k Chambre, one 2s. 
of the ringleaders, suffered at York ; and sir John 
Egremond, the other, escaped to the duchess of Bur- 
gundy *. In the next session, the deficiency of the las, a. d. 
which instead of seventy-five had produced no more 14m 
than twenty-five thousand pounds, was amply supphedj^^^ 
by the grant of a tenth aod fifteenth. Henry with great - ■ 
CMC deposited the money in his coffei's. War was not 
his object. Instead of military preparations he con- 
sumed the whole of the present and a great part of the 
next year in forming and re-forming alliances with the 
kings of Spain and of the Romans. Never perhaps did 
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three princes profess more, and feel less, affection for 
each other. For the common advantage of Christendom 
they agreed to set hounds to the amhition of France : 
but m reality each sought, by working on llie appre- 
hensions of Charles, to promote hia individual interest 
Maximilian hoped to recover the ancient patrimony nf 
hm femily on the north of France, and with the duchess 
to obtam the duchy of Bretagne ; Ferdinand expected 
to procure the restitution of RoussiUon, which he had 
formerly mortgaged for a loan of three hundred thou- 
sand crowns ; whUe Henry cared httle for the fate of 
Bretagne, or the interest of hia allies, provided he could 
estort from Anne security for the repayment of his ex- 
penses, and from Charles a valuable present in reward 
of his foibearanee *. 

The king of the Romans, both by the promptitude 
wnh wbioh he had formerly sent succours to Francis, 
and the attention which he Lad lately paid to the inter- 
eats of Anne, had won the esteem of both the father 
and daughter ; and when, during the cessation of hoa- 
filities, she signified her consent to hia proposal of mar- 
riage, she did no more than comply with the wishes of 
her deceased parent. If Maximilian had improved the 
golden oppoftunity to visit Bretagne, he would have se- 
cured the object of his ambitiun ; but his Flemish sub- 
jects were in rebellion ; the journey by land or water 
would expose him to his enemies ; and it was thought 
that the marriage by proxy would be equally certain, 
^ and less dangerous. With this view the prince of 
I49l" Orange, as the representative of the king of the Romans, 
Apt. married the duchess in his name in the month of April ; 
and withm a few weeks, the lord d'Albret, one of her 
suitors, to revenge the disappointment, hotrayed to the 
May.^''®"*'^ '^^ important city of Nantes. War was now 
'renewed; the king of the Romans thinking himself 
secure, neglected to succour his wife ; Henry harassed 
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her with demands of money for the repayment of his 
former expenses ; and Charles formed the plan, sus- 
pected hy neither of these powers, of conipelhng her to 
break her conli-act with Maximilian, and to marry him- 
self. 

It was truetliatat on early ^e he had been contracted 
to Margaret of Austria, Maximiliaa's daughter, who 
had been educated in France as his consort, and only 
waited till she reached the age of puberty to ratify the 
marriage. But this circumstance, which might have 
deterred other princes, only supplied CtiaJ-les with a 
cloak to conceal his real intention. By promises and 
bribes he bought the counsellors of the duchess: but 
when the proposal was made to her, she rejected it with 
disdain. Was not CharlcB her natural enemy? Was 
he not contracted to Margaret ? Was not she herself 
married to Maximilian? They rephed that she ought 
to sacrifice a feeling of dislike to the interest of her 
country ; that the contract between Charles and Marga- 
ret was void, because that princess was under age ; and 
that the marriage between herself and Maximilian had 
not been consummalfid, and might therefore be dissolved, 
because Bretagne was a flef of the French crown, and 
hy law an heiress could not marry without the consent 
of her lord. These reasons made no impression on the 
mind of Anne ; but they were supported by a French 
army, which appeared before the gates of Rennes. She 
was now told that her obstinacy had been punished. 
There remained no hope of escape. She must be either 
the wife or the captive of Charles. Subdued at last by 
importunity and terror, she consented to a treaty, of 
which the principal articles were that she should marry 
the French king ; that the rights of each should be re- 
ciprocally communicated to theother ; that the sv 
should retain possession of the dnchy ; but that, ii 
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she were the survivor, she should, if she remained sini'le, 
bequeath her dominions to the reigning prince, or, if 
she chose to marry, marry no one but the actual posses- 
sor, or the presumptive heir, of the French crown. She 
Dec. was married to Charles at Langey in Tourraine tnd 
13* crowned in the abbey church of 8L Denis * 

The reader may conceive the feelings of Maxim lian 
at this double disapp ointment. By his own n act ty 
and the arts of his enemy, he had lost for himbelf a 
wife and a principality, for his daughter a hushand ai d 
a throne. His rage vented ilaelf in threats and impre 
cations; hut the exhaustion of his treasury and the fac 
tious temper of his people, forbade him to seek ^e^engo 
by open hostilities. Henry received the intelligence 
with the coolness of a philosopher; and instead of im 
tating his mind by reflecting on what he hid lost; »:ale 
himself down to calculate tho chances of deriving pe 
July oimiary advantages from the event, Durmg the last 
7. year he had repeatedly assumed a warlike attitude he 
had ordered troops to be levied, stores to be provided , 
he had even appointed commissioners to extort money 
in the different counties under the illegal and vexatious 
Qj.|_ name of " benevolence f," In October he acquainted 
17. the parliament with his resolution of chastising the per- 
fidy of the French king, (though Charles had not then 
married the princess,) and obtained from it a grant of 
two tenths, and two lifteenlfasj. After Christmas he 
found both houses still more eager for war ; an act was 
passed in favour of those who should accompany the 
^ ^ king, enabling them to alienate their estates without 
j^'ggthe payment of fines, and to enfeoff lands, that their 
Jan, executors might have funds to fulfil their bequests; 
26. and laws were made, compelling the captains under 
pain of imprisonment and forfeiture to pay their men 
within six days after the money was issued from the 
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peace. W b w h y n ed reasons 

for delay. It would be dangetoua to leave the kingdom 
exposed to the inroads of the Scots ; four months were ^T 
employed in negotiating a prolongation of the armistice 
between the two kingdoms t. Two more were consumed 
in forming contracts for the levy of different descriptions 
offeree; of men at arms each attended by his custrel 
and page, of lancers and archers on horseback, and of 
foot soldiers armed with bow halberd d b'Us J. These 
troops were mustered and i p d J and July ; 
yet week passed after week d for active 

operations was suffered to p h re king put 

himself at the head of the m I h b ginning of Qct. 
October he landed at Calsu gh er he sate a. 

down before Boulogne, wi h n h d ed men at 18- 

arms, and twenty-five thousand infantry. 

It was now believed that the war- had begun ; and the 
people of England flattered themselves with the antici- 
pation of victory and conquest. Hemy had other ob- 
jects in view. As long back as the month of June he 
had commissioned the lord d'Aubigny, governor of Ca-' 
lais, to negotiate a peace and alliance with Charles; and, 
if we may judge from appearances, that peace was, in 
substance at least, already concluded. On the part of 
France no preparations were made to repel the invaders ; 
and Henry, instead of acting with vigour, first published 
a letter from his envoy in the court of Maximilian, and 
then another ftom his ambassador with Ferdinand, that 
the army might know how little was io be expected from 
• SlBt of Kealm, iL 519. t Kjm. lU, 465. *7a 
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Oct. either of those princes. Soon afterwards he received 
*'■ from.D'Aubigny the rough draft of a treaty, which was 
imraediately snlimitted to the consideration of twenty- 
four of his principal ofBcers. In their report to the 
king they advised him to sign it, alleging the lateness 
of the aeaaon, the sickness of the army, the inactivity oi 
his allies, the strength of Boulogne, and the neighbour- 
ing fortresses, and the advantageous offers of his anla- 
gonist. Heni7 had asked their opinion merely to ex- 
Nov. „aerate himself from the blame ; and two treaties, the 
one public, the other private, were immediately con- 
cluded. By the former, peace, alliance, and confederacy, 
were established between the two crowns, to last during 
the lives of both kings, and for one year after the death 
of the survivor , by the latter Charles bound himself to 
pay to Henry by half-yearly instalments of twenty-five 
thousand francs, the aggregate sum of one hundred and 
forty-nine thousand pounds sterling ; one hundred and 
twenty-four thousand of which should be received in 
lieu of all claims against Anne of Bret^ne, and twenty- 
five thousand as the arrears of the annuity due to the 
late king Edward IV, Henry returned to Calais. His 
favourites, who had received bribes from the French 
king, applauded the wisdom and good fortune of their 
master ; but the army loudly condemned the dissimu- 
lation and avarice of a prince, who, to replenish his own 
coffers, had not hesitated to disappoint the hopes of the 
nation, and lo lead so many knights and noblemen it, to 
ruinous, and at Ihe same time unnecessary expenses*. 

It is now time to introduce to the reader one of the 
most mysterious personages recorded in English hlsfory. 
About the time when Henry declared war against 
France, a merchant vessel fcoia Lisbon cast anchor in 
jj^ the co\e of Cork. Among the passengers was a youth, 
5, whom no person knew, about twenty years of age, of 
handsome features and courtly deportment. It was 
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soon rumoured that he was Richard duke of York, the 
second son of Edward IV, ; but how his birth was as- 
eeitained, or in what manner he accounted for his es- 
cape from the Tower, when Edward V. was murdered *, 
or where he had lived during the last seven years, 
though qiiestions which must have been asked, are 
secrets, which have never been explained. To such 
inquiries, however, he gave answers which satisfied the 
credulity of his friends ; and, as the English settlers 
werewai-mly attached to the housoof York, O'Water, 
the late mayor of Cork, easily induced the citizens to 
declare in his favour. An attempt was even made to 
secure the assistance of the earl of Kildare, and of his 
kinsman the earl of Desmond, formerly the great sup- 
porters of the white rose. The latter declared in fii- 
Tour of Perkin r the former, who had lately been dis- 
graced by Henry, returned an ambiguous but courteous 
answer. The adventurer had yet no apparent reason 
to be displeased with his reception ; when he suddenly 
accepted an invitation from the ministers of Charles 
"VIII., to visit France, and place himself under the pro- 
tection of that monarch. He was received by the king 
as the real duke of York, and the rightful heir to the 
Enghsh throne. For his greater security a guard of 
honour was allotted to him under the command of the 
lord of Concressault t ; and the English exiles and out- 
laws, to the number of one hundred, offered him their 
services by their agent sir George Neville. Henry was 
perplexed and alarmed. He hastened to sign the peace ^' 
with the French monarch ; and Charles instantly ordered 
the adventurer to quit his dominions. This order be- 
trays the real object of the countenance which had been 
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given to his pretensions : perhaps it may explain why 
he made his appearance at that particular period *. 

Leaving France, he solicited ttie protection of Marga- 
ret, the dowager duchess of Burgundy, who received 
him with joy, appointed him a guard of thirty halberd- 
iers, and gave him the surname of " The white rose of 
"England." Her conduct revived the alarm of the 
iing, and the hopes of his enemies. Could the aunt, it 
was asked, be deceived as to the identity of her nephew? 
Or would so virtuous a princess countenance an impos- 
tor ? Henry spared neither pains nor expense to un- 
ravel the mystery. His agents were distributed through 
the towns and villages of Flanders, and valuable re- 
wards were offered for the slightest information. The 
Yorkisia were equally active. Their secret agent sir 
Robert Clifford was permitted to see " the white rose," 
and to hear from the pretender and his aunt the history 
of his adventures. He assured his employers in Eng- 
land that the claim of the new duke of York was indis- 
putable ; while the royal emissaries reported that hia 
real name was Perkin Warbeek; that he was born of 
respectable parents in the city of Toumay ; that he had 
frequented the company of the English merchants in 
Flanders, and had some time before sailed from Mid- 
dleburgh lo Lisbon in the service of lady Brompton, the 
wife of one of the outlaws +. 

With this clue Henry was satisfied, and immediately 
despatched sir Edward Poynings, and Dr. Warham, as 
his ambassadors to the archduke Philip, the sovereign 
JI.O, ofBurgundy. Their ostensible object was to renew tha 
1493. treaties between England and the Netherlands; but 
^"ly their secret instructions commissioned them to demand 
• the surrender, or, if that could not be obtained, the ex- 
pulsion of Warbeok. The ministers of the archduke 
were divided, some maintaining the identity, others the 
imposture of the pretender. An answer was ultimately 
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returned, that Philip, through friendship for the king, 
would abstain from affording aid to his enemy, hut that 
he could not control the duchess, who was absolute mis- 
tress within the lands of her dower. Henry, to manifest 
his displeasure, withdrew the mart of English eloth from 
Antwerp to Catois, and strictly prohibited all inter- 
course between the two countries *, 

Clifford, and Barley his associate, had gone to Flan- a.o. 
clers, as the envoys of the Yorkists : others, spies in the 1494, 
pay of Henry, repaired to Brussels under the pretence 
of testifying their attachment to the new duke of York. 
These, the moment they had wormed themselves into 
the confidence of the adventurer, betrayed to the king 
all his secrets, with the names of hia partisans. The 
consequence was, that on the same day the lord Fitz- 
walter, sir Simon Mountford, sir Thomas Thwaites, Ro- 
bert Rateliffe, William Daubeney, Thomas Cressemer, 
Thomas Atwood, and several clergymen, were appre- 
hended oa the charge of lugh treason. Their corre- 
spondence with the friends of the pretender in Flanders 
was considered a sufRcient proof of their guilt ; and all 
received judgment of death. Mountford, Thwaites, and 
Rateliffe, suffered immediately ; lord Fitawalter was 
imprisoned at Calais, where three years later he for- 
feited his life by an unsuccessful attempt to escape. 
The rest were. pardoned; but this act of vigour asto- 
nished and dismayed the unknown fiends of the adven- 
turer, many of whom, conscious of their guilt, and 
sensible that their associates had been betrayed, fled for 
security to the different sanctuaries +. 

There remained, however, one, who, while he flattered i.n. 
himself that he possessed a high place in the royal 1495. 
favour, had been secretly marked out for destruction. ^°-''" 
Alter the festivities of ChristmaSf Henry repaired with * 
his court to the Tower. Chfford, whuse fidelity had 
been corrupted by promises and presents, arrived from 
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Flaaders, was introduced to t!ie king in oouncil, and on 
his knees obtained a full pardon. Being exhorted to 
prot^ his repentance by discovering what he knew of 
the conspiracy, he accused the lord chamberlain, sir 
■William Stanley. The king started with affected horror, 
and refused to givecredit to the charge. To sir WilHam 
he was indebted both for hia crown and his life. At the 
battle of Bosworth, when he was on the point of sinking 
under the pressure of the enemy, that nobleman had 
rescued him il'om danger, and had secured to him the 
violory. But Clifford repeated the accusation with 
greater boldness, and Henry, out of apparent tenderness 
to his friend, desired sir WUliam to confine himself to 
hia apartmout in the square tower, and to reserve his 
defence till his examination on the following morning. 
Whether it arose from consciousness of guilt, or from 
confidence in his past services, the prisoner confessed 
the truth of the charge ; on that confession he was ar- 
raigned and condemned at "Westminster ; and after a 
decent interval suffered the punishment of decapitation, 
J. , His death gave rise to contradictory reports, By some 
25, ' it was said that he had supplied the prel«nder with 
money : by others, that when he was solicited to declare 
for biin, he bad replied; " Were I sure that he was the 
" son of Ediiard, 1 would never fight against him *." 
This at least is probable, that unless he had been really 
entangled in the conspiracy, Heniy would never have 
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5007. had alieady been given to Clifford ; but he was never 
afterward trusted by Henrj*. 

Three years had now elapsed siooe tbe pretender 
first Bet forth his claim ; and jet, during that long 
interval, he had never made any attempt to establish 
it by legal proof, or to enforce it by an appeal to 
the Bword. This protracted delay, the aooounts which 
had been published of his country and parentage, the 
puniBhincnt of his IHends in England, and the paciS- 
oatioa of Ireland, made his cauae appear desperate; 
and both the metnish, whose commerce had been sus- 
pended on his account, and the archduke, whose treaa- 
ury suffered, irom the deficiency of the euBtoms, began 
to complam of the countenance which he had hiUiettO 
received ftom the duchess Margaret. In tlus emei> 
gency he sailed ftom the coast of Flanders with a few 
hundreds of adventurers attached to his fortunes, and, 
while Henry was on a visit to his mother at Latham 
in Lancashire, made a descent in the neighborhood ot jniy 
Deal. But the inhabitants, either bcheving him an 3. 
impostor or urged by the fear of incurring the royal 
displeaaire, attacked the invaders, made one hundred 
and i^y-nine prisoners, and drove the remamder 
mto thehr boats. All the captives were hanged by 
the order of Henry, some in London, and others m 
different parts of the coast f. Warbeck, despairmg of 
success in Bnghuid, sailed to Ireland, and with the aid 
of the earl of Desmond l^d siege to Waterford. Sir Ed- 
ward Poynings was Lord Deputy for Henry, duke of 
York, the king's second son, only four years of age. 
He unmediately raised the royal standard, hastened to 
"Waterford, and compelled Perkin to flee, with the loss of 
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Jnlj three of his ships. This seeond fill ur sbnguished the 
23- hopes of the adventurer ; it was som «n ati n h m 
tliat he had still the good fortune to g n his f mer 
aajlum*. 

Henry now thought it expedient to summon parliaments 
both in Ireland and England. In the Irish parliament, 
^- statutea were enacted to free the lower classes of inhabit- 
ants from the grievous impositions of cojne and livery ; to 
break the power of the groat lords by the prohibition of 
mainfenance ; to preserve the English ascendency within 
the pale by the revival of the statutes of Kilkenny f ; and 
to provide for the good government of the English domwns 
by ^ving to all statutes " lately made in England, and 
" belon^ng to tlie public weal of lie same," the force of 
Jaw in Irel^id. As the people had been harassed by 
frequent parliamenla, in which ordinances were repeatedly 
mad© for the sole profit of the chief governor, or of the 
party which he esponsed, it was enacted that for the future 
no parliament should be holden till the Mng had been in- 
formed, bj theheutenant and oouncil, of the necessity of 
the same, and of the acts intended to be passed in it, and 
had previously given tiis license and approbation under the 
great seal J, In these provisions the deputy appears to 
have had no other object than the wellare of the state : 
but he was thought to have been swayed by private con- 
wderations in the act of attainder which he procured agwnst 
the earl of Kildare, his femily, and adherents. Henry, 
however, whose object it was to strengthen his interest in 
the sister island, accepted the apology ofiered by lOldare, 
A, B, and received him again to fevour. The earl of Deaniond, 
1495. ^liose guilt was less ambiguous, had previously sub- 
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mitted, had ^von one of liia sods m a hostage for his Oct. 
fidelity, and had taken a se<'oiiJ time the oath of al- !*■ 
legiance. A free pardon was afterwards granted to the 
rest of the natives, with the exception of lord Barry and 
O'Water, and tranquillity was fuUj restored in the 
island *. 

In the English parliament, a hill of attiunder was passed, 
at the king's request, against twenty-ono gentlemen who 
had autfered, or had been condemned, for their adhesion to 
the pretender. The other acts of the session were to ratify Oot. 
the peace of Estaples, according to one of the articles of 27. 
the treaty \ ; and to enact the penalty of forfeiture against 
all persons holding fees, annuities, or offices from the crown, 
(and to these were afterwards added, allpossesring lands, 
hereditaments, and honors by letters patent %,) who should 
neglect to attend in person the king in his wars. But the 
nation had now grown weary of civil dissension. The es- 
tinction or be^ary of so many noble and opulent families 
had proved a usefal lesson to the existing generation ; and 
men betrayed a reluctance to engage in contests in which 
they knew Jrom experience that they must dther gain the 
ascendency, or lose their lives or their fortunes. To obviate 
these disastrous consequences a statute was made, declaring 
that no one, who should attend on the king and sovereign 
lord for the time being, to do him f^thful service in the 
wars, should herei^ter, on that account, whatever might 
be the fortune of battle, be attainted of treason, or incur 
the penalty of forfeiture. That this act might be set aside 
by the avarice or the resentment of a successful competitof 
was indeed evident : yet it was perhaps the best remedy 
that could be devised tor the evil ; and a hope wa 
cherished, both from the reasonableness of the measure, 
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and from the benefits which it promised to all parties, 
that in future contests it would be generally respected*. 
The repulse of Warbeck in his late expedition, and 
*■ 'o- the oomplaint of the Flemish merchants, induced the 
J.^^ archduke to solicit a reconciliation with Henry; and, 
24_ ' after a few conferences between their respective envoys, 
the " great treaty of commerce between England ar,d 
" the Netherlands" waa si«;ned. By it every facility was 
afforded to the trade of the two countr'es ; but there 
was appended to it a provision, which fVom this period 
Heiiiy inserted ia every treaty with foceiga sovereigns, 
that each of the contracting parties should banish' from 
his dominions the known enemies of the other: and to 
preclude the possibility of evasion in the present in- 
stance, it was expressly stipulated that Philip should 
not permit the duchess to aid or harbour the king's 
rebels, but should deprive her of her domains if she 
acted in opposition to this engagements. Warbeck 
could no longer remain m Flanders. He sailed to 
Cork; but the Irish refused to venture their lives in 
his service. From Cork he passed to Scotland, and 
exhibited, it is said, to the king, recommendatory letters 
from Charles VIII. and his friend the duchess of Bur- 
gundy. James received the adventurer with kindness, 
saying that whosoever he might be, he should not 
repent of his confidence in the king of Scotland. After- 
wards by advice of his council he paid to him the 
honours due fo the prince whose character he had 
assumed; and to evince the sincerity of his friendship, 
gave to him in marriage his near relation, the lady Ca- 
therine Gordon, daughter to the earl of HuntleyJ. 

This sudden improvement in the fortune of the ad- 
venturer renewed the jealousy and apprehensions of the 
king, who had good reason to suspect the enmity of 
James. That prince, fifteen years of age, had been 
• 8tat,ofHealia,ii. see. ■» llvm. sii, 879-591. 
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wick, and the sum of fifty thousand marks in two 
yeai'sj, Warbeck had mustered under his standard 
fourteen hundred men, outlaws from all nations; to 
these James added all the forces it was in his power to 
raise; and the combined army crossed the borders in 
the depth of winter, and when no preparation had been 
made to oppose them. They were preceded by a pro- 
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daroatioTi, in which the adventurer styled himself 
Richard, by the graca of God king of England and 
France, lord of Ireland, and prince of Wales, It nar- 
rated in general terms his escape from the Tower, his 
wanderings in foreign countries, the usurpation of 
" Henry Tydder," tlie attempts to debauch the fidelity 
of hia confidants, the execution and otiainder of his 
friends' in -England, and the protection which he had 
received irom the king of Scots. He was now in Eng- 
land, accompanied by that monarch, for the purpose of 
reclaiming his right ; and James, whose only object 
was to assist him, liad engaged to retire the motneut 
that he should be joined by a competent number of 
natives. He therefore called on every true Englishman 
to arm in his cause ; and promised to the man who 
Bho\Ud " fake or distress Henry Tydder" a rewaiJ pro- 
portioned to his condition, " so aa the most low and 
" simplest of degree should have for his labour one 
" thousand pounds in money, and lands to the yearly 
" value of one hundi'ed marks to him and his heirs for 
"ever*." But the proclamation had no effect. The 
novelty of the tbin=; had worn away, and not a sword 
was unsheathed in favour of the white rose. The Soots, 
to eoneole their disappointnient, and to repay themselves 
for their trouble, pillaged the country without mercy, 
and returned, laden with spoil, to their homes. 

As soon as the intelligence of tliis invasion reached 

, „_ Henry, he ordered Daubeney, the lord chamberlain, to 

1497. raise forces, summoned a great council, and aftenvai'da 

Fel>. a parliament, and obtained a grant of two tenths and 

13. two Jifteenthsf, In most counties the tax was levied 

without opposition: in Cornwall the people, intlamed 

by the harangues of Flammoek, an attorney, and of 

Joseph, a farrier. Hew to arms; refused to pay their 

money for an object which, it was pretended, did not 

concern them but the natives of the northern ci 

BltMsd by Bacun, 8;. . 
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and rosolved, to the number of sixteen thousand men, 
to demand of the king Ihe punishment of archbishop 
Mocton, and sir Reginald Grey, the supposed authors 
of this uojustiBaijle impost. The misguided multitude 
commenced their march : at Wells they were joined by 
the lord Audley, who placed himself at their head, and 
conducted them through Salisbury and Winchester into 
Kent Opposed by the gentlemen of the county, he turned 
towards London, and encamped on Blackheath in sight 
of the capital. But Henry had by tins time been jomedj^^, 
by most of the southern nobility, and by the troops that 23. 
had been previously raised against the Scots. On a 
Saturday, (the king superstition sly believed that Satnr- 
day was his fortunate day,) the lord chamberlain marched 
to attack the insurgents ; while the earl of Oxford made 
a circuit to fall on their rear ; and Henry with the 
artillery waited m St. George's fields the event of the 
battle. The Cornish archei'S defended with obstinacy 
the bridge at Deptford strand : but the moment it was 
forced, the insurgents fled in despair. Two thousand 
were killed : fifteen hundred were taken. Lord Audley j^^ 
lost hU head ; Flammock and Joseph were hanged ; g^^ 
the rest obtained a pardon from the king, aad were 
allowed to compound for their liberty with their captors, 
on the best terms in their power. This lenity, so un- 
usual in Henry, was attributed by some to policy, and a 
desire to attach to his cause the men of Cornwall ; by 
others to gratitude for the life of the lord chamberlain, 
whom the insurgents had made prisoner at the com- 
mencement of the action, and had restored to liberty 
without ransom. 

While the attention of the king was occupied by the 
Cornish insurgents, James again crossed the borders, 
and laid siege to the castle of Nocham, while his light 
troops scoured the country as far as the Tees. But the 
earl of Surrey, with twenty thousand men, was now 
• •DsepTiaaiaiie oawd not; ftihis nameBoulJ ba immorwi. E"ljd. 
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hastening: towards the north The plunderers cau- 
tiously letired as he idvaneed James abandoned the 
siege and Suney retaliated on the Scottish borderers 
the iiijunes which they had inflicted on their English 
neighboui-s. The failuie of this second expedition, with 
the news of the defeat of the -Cornish men, induced the 
king of Scots to listen to the suggestion of don Pedro 
Ayala, the Spanish ambassador, who laboured with ear- 
nestness to reconcile the two monarchs. Commissioners 
met at Aytoun, in Siatland: Fox, the chief of tho 
English envoys, was ordered by his private instructions 
to insist on the delivery of Perkin, because, " though 
" the delyveraunce, or the havyng of hym was of 
" no price or value, yet it was necessary to save the 
" honour of the English king: and if that could not be 
" obtained, that at least James should send to him an 
" embassy, and consent to meet him at Newcastle." 
To these demands the Scottish prince demurred: 
Ayala then came forward as mediator, and James, satis- 
fied with his impartiality, intrusted the interesta of his 
crown to the discretion of the Spaniard. A truce was 
concluded for seven years, and subsequently prolonged 
by Ayala to the termination of one year after the death 
of the survivor of the two monai'chs. Still there re- 
mamed some demands on the part of Henry, which 
James considered derogatory fl-om Iiis honour; hut the 
Sep. '''■^'^"Ity was surmounted by the ingenuity of Ayala, 
30. ''''<• Pi'oposed that these questions should be referred to 
tho impartial decision of the Spanish monarch*. 

The enthusiasm which had been excited by the first 
appearance of Warbeek in Scotland had long been on 
the decline; and about the time of the meeting of the 
commissioners, whether it were that he saw the current 
of public opinion setting against him, or hoped ta proSt 
by the troubles in Cornwall, or had received a hint from 
his royal protector (for aU these reasons have been 

Ballis!'*'''*'''^'^'"**'' ''"^"P^'^NeirEjm.BS. Pqlydora, B33. 
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assigned), he departed from Scotland with four ships, 
and six score companions. He first touched at Cork, 
and solicited in vain the aid of the earl of Desmond. 
From Cork he directed his course across the channel to 
■\Vhitaind'hay; and proceeding hy land to Bodmiw, 
unfurled the standard of Richard IV. The men of 
Cornwall had not acquired wisdom from their recent 
defeat. Three thousand offered their services to the 
adveutucer; and that number was doubled before he 
reached the city of Exeter. Here he formed his army 
iaio two divisions, with which he attempted to force hia 
way by the only entrances into the city, the east and 
north gates. From one he was repulsed with consi- 
derable loss: the other he reduced to ashes; but the 
citizens fed the Are with fresh fuel tiU they had dug a 
deep trench behind It, between themselves and the 
enemy. On the next morning Warbeck returned to 
the assault ; but the loss of two hundred men, and the 
arrival of aid to the besieged from the country, induced 
him to BoUcit a suspension of hostiUties, during which 
he withdrew his followers. Many of these now aban- 
doned him; but the Cornish men advised him not to 
dospau-; and he had reached Taunton, when he waa 
apprised of the approach of the royal army under the 
lord chamberlain, and lord Brooke, the steward of the 
household. During the day the adventurer, with great jjj^ 
composure of countenance, made preparations fiir battle ; 
but his heart failed him at the sight of the royal stand- 
aid , and at midnight, leaving his fbllowers to their fate, 
he rode away, with a guard of sixty men, to the sanc- 
tuary of Beauheu, in Hampshire. In the morning the 
insurgents submitted to the royal mercy. The ring- Oct 
leaders were hanged the crowd, on the arrival of' 
Henry at Eseter, were led, bareheaded and with halters 
round their necks, into his presence, and discharged 
after a suitable admonition ; and the inhabitants of the 
villages m which Waibeck had obtained either aid or 
refceahment were amerced in proportionate sums of 
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money to the amount of ten thousind pounds The 
pretender's wife, the lady Catheri e Go don who had 
heen left at Mount St. Michael s bn Ited at the first 
summons. When she was t ol ced to thek n, si e 
Wushed and burst into tears* . but he relieved her ap- 
prehensions, and sent her to the queen, with whom she 
afterwards lived as an attendant, sliU retaining, on 
account of her beauty, the appellation of " the white 
" rose," which she had originally derived from the pre- 
tensiona of her husband f. 

In the sanctuary of Beaulieu the fugitive had leisure 
to reflect on his melancholy situation. He saw the abbey 
constantly surrounded with a guard ; he was repeatedly 
tempted to leave it bj* promises of pardon ; and, after a 
Oct. severe struggle, resolved to throw himself on the mercy 
5. of the conqueror. The king did not violate his word 
but refused to admit him into his presence. When he 
Nor. returned to London, Warbeek rode in his suite, sur- 
2?. rounded by multitudes, who gazed with wonder at the 
man, whose claim and adventures had so long engaged 
their attention. He was conducted aa a spectacle through 
the principal streets of the city ; ordered to confine him- 
self within the precincts of the palace; and repeatedly 
examined before a board of commissioners, as to bis pa- 
rentage, his instructors, and his associates. Whatever 
disclosures ho made, were kept secret : but he grew 
weary of his confinement in the palace, and at the end 
of SIS months contrived to elude the vigilance of his 
1498 ^^^P^^- Thealarmw8sinstantIyftiven:patroleswatched 
June ^^n- road to the coast; and the fugitive, in despair of 
8. success, surrendered himself to the prior of the monas- 
tery at Shene. The monk encouraged him with the 
hopes of pardon, and by his solicitations extorted from 
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the king a promise to apare the life of the suppliant. 
But he was compelled to stand a whole day in the stocks 
at Westminster hall, and the next in Cheapside ; and on June 
hoth occasions to read to the people a confession which 14. 
he had signed with his own hand. In this havren and '■•• 
uusatislaciory dacument he acknowledged that he was a 
native of Tournay, the son of John Osheck and Cathe- 
rine di Faro ; gare the names and professions of his re- 
lations, and of the persons with whom he had lived at 
Antwerp, Middleburgh, and Lisbon ; oiid stated that on 
hia arrival at Cork he was taken first for Simnel, who 
had personated the earl of Warwick, then for an illegi- 
timale son of Richard III., and lastly for the duke of 
York, the second son of Edward IV. ; that he was in- 
■viled into France by Charles VIII, ; " from France he 
" went into Ireland, from Ireland into Scotland, and so 
" into England*." It is plain that this confession was 
composed from the disclosures which he had pfeiiously 
made. It describes with minuteness his paientage and 
original occupation, points which Henry wished to im- 
press on the minds of the people, but was silent on sub- 
jects whiohit might have been unpleasant or impolitic to 
disclose, his transactions with foreign princes, and the 
assurances of support which he had received fram native 
subjects. After suffering his punishment he was com- 
mitted to the Tower +. 

This seems to have been the age of intrigue and im- 
posture Fioni the capture of Simnel to the appearance 
of Warbeck Henry 1 id been kept in constant alarm by 
repeated attempts m fevour of the earl of Warwick. 
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About the close of 1498 a plan had been adopted to libe- 
Mte that prince from prison: but it failed through the 
ignorance of the conspirators, who mistook the place of 
his confinement*. The following year a new plot was 
contrived in tbe council of the king of France, who 
sought to divert Henry tivna the threatened invasion of 
hia dominions. That monarch had etpressed his regret 
that he had ever granted assistance to the usurper of the 
l-ights of the house of York, and offered to the friends ol 
the earl of Warwick ships, money, and troops, to place 
!)im on the throne of his ancestora. Letters were written 
to the retainers of his iather the late duke of Clarence ; 
lady Warwick was solicited to favour the enterprise ; 
and an invitation was sent to the most distinguished (A 
the Yorkists to repair to France, and take the com- 
mand-t. When this attempt also failed, Warbeck pu* 
forth his claim as tbe duke of York ; and as long as ho wau 
able to prosecute it, the earl of Warwick seemed to hs 
forgotten. Now that Warbeok was in prison, the righU 
of the earl were again bcouKht forward ; and a person o*. 
the name of Ralph Wulford undertook to personate th» 
young prince. He was taught to act his part by Patrick, 
an Augustinian friar, and chose the county of Kent for 
the theatre on which he should make his first appear ■ 
ance. As a preparatory step a report was circulated or 
the death of Warwick; after a short interval the pro- 
tender whispered in the ears of a few confidants that b^ 
was the earl ; and soon afterwards his instructor puh 
lished to the world the important secret in a sermon 
It is difficult to conceive on what they could ground the» 
hope of success. Both were immediately apprehendei 
^*J9g The friar was condemned to perpetual imprisonment 
JUai.'W'ulford paid with his life the forfeit of bis temerity J. 

The real earl of Warwick, and the pretended duke of 
York were nowfellow-prisonersintheTower. Theysoon 

•Kot. Pari. vL 437, 
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contracted a mutual friendship, wept over their eoramon 
misfortune, and, whether it originated with themselves 
or was suggested to them by others, adopted a plan for Aug, 
their escape. Four of the warders were gained to mur- 2- 
der the governor, and conduct the captives to a place of 
security, where, if we may believe the rei'Jirds of their 
trials, Warbcek was to be again proclaimed hy the title 
of Richard IV., and Warwick was to summon the re- 
tainers of his father to the standard of the new king. 
Warbeek was indicted in Westminster ball, as a fo- 
reigner, guilty of acts of treason since bis landing in 
England. He received sentence of death, and at the No*, 
place of execution affirmed on the word of a dying man l^' 
the truth of every particular contained in his original 
confession. With him suffered his first adherent 
O'Water ; and both, expressing their regret for the im- 
posture, asked forgiveness of the king. Before their Nor. 
punishment the earl of Warwick was arraigned at the 21. 
bar of the house of lords. Of his own accord he pleaded 
guilty ; the earl of Oxford as lord steward pronounced 
judgment; and after a few days Henry signed the war- 
rant for the execution of the last legitimate descendant 
of the PlantagenetB, whose pretensions could excite the 
jealousy of the house of Tudor *. 

Warwick owed his death to the restless officionsness 
of his friends, who by repeated attempts had convinced 
Henry that the existence of the earl was incompatible 
with his own safety. Still it will be difficult to clear 
the king from the guilt of shedding innocent blood. 
This victim of royal suspicion had been confined from 
childhood for no otlier crime than his birth. Certainly 
he was justified in attempting to recover his liberty. 
Had he even been guilty of the other part of the chai^, 
his youth, his ignorance, his simplicity, and the peculiar 
circumstances of his situation, ought to have saved him 

•sun, SI. Bacon. 110, IIL .Rot. Pari. vl. 33i 
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from capital punishment*. The whole nation lamented 
his fate; and to remove the odium fcom the king, a re- 
port, probably false, was circulated that Ferdinand of 
Spain had refused to bestow his daughter Catherine on 
the prince of Wales as long as bo near a claimant of the 
house of York was alive. Catherine herself had been 
told of the report, and in the following reign was beard 
to observe that she could never expect much liappiness 
from her union with the family of Tudor, if that union 
had been purchased at the price of royal and innocent 
blood t. 

From this period the ambition of Henry was no more 
alarmed by pretenders to the crown, nor his avarice dis- 
tressed by the expense of foreign expeditions. The 
principal events of his. reign during the ten years of 
tranquillity which preceded his death, maybe comprised 
under the two heads, of his treaties with other powers, 
and his expedients to amass money, 

I. 1. Henry was not less careful than the French mo- 
narchs to preserve the alliance between the two crowns. 
His object was to ensure the payment of the annual 
pension secured to him by the treaty of Estaples : theirs 
to afford him no pretext to oppose the progress of their 
arms in the conquest of Italy. In 1494 Charles had 
*. D. poured a numerous army over the Alps into the plains 
1495.of Lombardy ; the native princes yielded to the pressure 
Fub. of the torrent ; and in a few months Naples was con- 
■ verted into a province of the French monarchy. But it 
was lost with the same rapidity with which it had been 
Mar. "<"'■ "^^^ pope, the hing of the Romans, the king of 
31. Castile, the duke of Milan, and tlie republic of Venice 
entered into a league, by which they guaranteed to each 
Other their respective dommions ; and Charles was com- 
pelled to abandon his conquest, and to £ght hia way 

• I met nallini In tlie anateot usthorilm to vron that he irai an 
■icBoi." ^ "^ 
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through hia enemies, that he might return to his native 
kingdom. The next yearHeury acceded to the general 
confederacy, a measiu^ which might inlimidate the 
French king, and by intimidating, cause him to be more 
punctual in the discharge of hia pecuniary obligations.^ ^^^ 
In U98 Charles died, and was succeeded by Louis XII. 149^ 
That prince, who inherited the passion of bis pcedeces- April 
sor for the conquest of Naples, cheeffully ratiiied Ihe?- 
treaty of Estaples, hound himself by the raiwt solemn 
oaths to pay the remainder of the debt, and signed Henry's 
favourite stipulation, that if a traitor or rebel to either 
prince should seek refuge in the dominions of the other, 
he should be delivered up wilhin twenty days at the re- 
. quisition of the offended party*. 

2. The truces between England and Scotland, though 
frequently renewed and enforced with menaces and pu- 
nishments, were but ill observed by the fierce and tur- 
bulent inhabitants of the borders. Soon after the last 
pacification, the garrison of Norham grew jealous of the 
repeated visits which they received from their Scottish 
neighbours. One day a serious affray was the conse- 
quence ; and the strangers, after losing some of their 
fellows, lied for protection to the nearest post of their 
countrymen. The intelligence was received with indig- 
nation by James, who instantly despatched a herald to 
Henry, to announce that the Irucewas at an end ; and a 
war must have ensued had not the English monarch '■»■ 
been as phlegmatic aa the Scottish was irascible. Fox, ii 
bishop of Durham, to whom the castle belonged, first '"'* 
wrote to James, and afterwards lisited him at the abbey ]^^ 
of Melrose ; and so successful were the address and elo- ^^ 
quence of that prelate, that the king was not only ap- 
peased, but offered, «bBt he had formerly refused, to 
marry Margaret the eldest daughter of Henrys. By 
tile English prince the offer was most joyfully accepted ; 
and when some of his council expressed a fear that then, 

• lt;m, lit G3S-613. 681-695. i nail, iS. 
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in failure of the male line, England miglit heraafiei- be- 
come an appendage to the Scottish crown. " No," he re- 
plied, " Scotland will become an appendage to the Eng- 
" lish ; for the smaller must follow the larger king- 
" dom." The event has verified the prediction ; and the 
marriage has been productiye of more substantial bene- 
flls than Henry could probably foresee. It has not only 
united the two crowns on one head ; it has also contri- 
buted to uaite the two kingdoms into one empire *, 

It would be tedious la narrate the repeated and pro- 
tracted negotiations respecting this marriage. The par- 
ties were related within the prohibited degrees, and the 
princess was not of sufficient age to make a contract 
valid in law. Botb, these impedimenta were removed by 
A. Q, a papal dispensation, Henry consented to give with his 
1 503. daughter the paltry sum of thirty thousand nobles, to he 
Jan. paui m three yearly iustahuents ; and James put her in 
2*- legal possession of lands to the annual value of two 
thousand pounds, reserving to himself the right of receiv- 
ing the rents during his life; but with the obligation of 
defraying the expenses of her household, and of paying to 
her yearly five hundred marks in money f. The parties 
were now solemnly affianced to each other m the queen's 
ehamher, the earl of Bothwell acting as prosy for James ; 
tournaments were performed for two days m honour of 
the ceremony; and to exhilarate the populace twelve 
hogsheads of claret were tapped in the streets, and twelve 
bonfires kindled at night + At the same time was con- 
eluded, after one hundred and seventy years of tvar, or 
of truces little better than war, a treaty of perpetual 
peace between the two kmgdoms, aocompdnied with the 
„ * B™™.1". t Kjrm. rf. 7S7-T9S. As Ibe ooblB waa 6s. Sd. IhB 



1 ltr,L'^'" "' '"' »<i™"fin8 'Old lAaa King of Sc.liand. and 
ill nthirforlhe. o.p™nralorK.r8»ld,lbriake. inducJSE his bmI thins 
IMS oatnnil! Slid Ihrrelo aa pracnnlur fotwid. I pllghl, nnd girei Ihae 
in (liyitiB anrl it^the." Henry gava lo iha araWsffliora afiheir d^ 
rtu»W.™u 10 Ihe Mlue of ««,«! tbousand pounda. L*!. Coil. I. 
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usual clause respeoijng the suireDder of traitors, and a 
promise that neither prince would grant letters of pro- 
tection to the subjects of the other without having pre- 
viously obtained his permission. James, however, was 
careful that his new engagements should not interfere 
witk the ancient alliance between Scotland and France. 
When he swore to observe the treaty, he had piven to ^ j, 
Henry the usual title of king of France; blithe instantly 151)2. 
arose, protested that he had done it inadvertently, and Dt^c. 
repeated the oath with the omission of that word ; and 'C- 
when he was requested by his father-in-law not to renew 
the French league, he acquiesced for the time, bat re- 
served to himself the power of renewing tt, whenever he 
should he so advised *. 

At the time of the contract the princess was but twelve 
years of age, and James had consented that she should 
remain twenty months longer under thereof of her royal 
pai'ents. At length she departed from her grandmother's 
palace at Colliweston, witb a long train of ladies and "■?^ 
gentlemen, who accompanied her a mile, kissed her, and jy|^' 
returned to the court. The earl of Kent, with the lords s. 
Strange, Hastings, and Willoughby, escorted her as 
far as York. She rode on a palfrey attended by three 
footmen, and was folbwed by a magnificent litter drawn 
by two horses, in which she made her entry into the 
different towns. In her suit were a company of players 
and another of minstrels. From York she proceeded ^ . 
under the care of the earls of Surrey and Northumbei'- jl/ ^ 
land to Lambertonkirk, where she was received by the 
Scottish nobility. James repeatedly visited her on hei' Aug, 
progress; and on her arrival in the neighbourhood ofl> 
Edinburgh, mounted her palfrey, and rode with her bo- ^• 
bind him into his capital. The marri^e ceremony was 
performed by the archbishop of Glasgow, and " the 
" Englishe lords and ladyes,'' says Hall, "returned into 
" their countrey, gevyinge more prayso to the manhoode, 
" than to the good maner, and nurture of Scotland t." 

• Bvm, Wi 793-80*. xiii, IB. ^3—47. 
t Lei, Cvll. It. 265-3U0. Hall, 56. 
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3. Henry liad always cultivated with particular soli- 
citude the alliance of Ferdinand king of Castile and At- 
raj^oa ; and the more strongly to cement their friendship 
had proposed a loarriage between his eldest fon, Arthur 
prince of Wales, and Catherine the fourth daughter of 
j4^S,theCastilian monarch. A preliminary treaty on this 
Oct.'subject was concluded as early as tlie year 1492: it was 
1. followed in 149li by another, according to which Ferdi- 
nand promised to give the princess a portion of two hun- 
dred thousand crowns ; and Henty engaged that his sou 
should endow her with one-third of his income at pre- 
sent, and one-third of the income of the crown, if he 
should live to wear it *. The marriage was pistponed 
on account of the youth of Arthur ; hut when he had 
*.D. completed his twelfth year a dispensation was ohtained 
1499. to enable him to make the contract ; and the marriage 
May ceremony was performed in the chapel of his manor of 
Bewdley. where Catherine was represented by her proxy 
j5Qj' the Spanish amhassadott. She was nine or ten months 
Oct.' older than Arthur, and when the latter had completed his 
2. fourteenth year, Henry demanded her of hor parents. She 
Hot. parted from them at Grenada, traversed Spain to Corunna, 
6. and landed at Plymouth, after a weariaome and boisterous 
voyage. The king mot her at Dogmerefield %, where she re- 
newed to Arthur the contract which had been made by her 
prosy; themarriageoeremony was porformedinSt. Paul's; 
and at the door of the cathedral, and in the presence of 
•Rym,i1L658— flfiS. The Spaoiaii erown »■»• worlh 4s, Sd. EnglLsh. 

+ H.yin.Kii.7M. A i uioioet three jeais elaisf d telwcpn the Ireatjot 
maltiuga und Ibe mnlt.wl. Ihli rtftayVa been UCBsd aa u |>roor (bat t^r- 

earl of Whch Ick. the real he^r, would br taken by Heniy, Bultlls bri 
<a. that tills nm ihu aarllFst period Bllpnlated in the tti-aly IHym. xiL 

year,' tlie paiuDts might, if Ibey [JeaKd, appl} la the ]iope I» a dlspema- 

} An unexpected difflcitltf Dcenrced on the toad lu Doitmeisneld. Die 



■uuedtbeBtlo'reiien'thefuniieKKiDtcaci. LeL Cell. t. 393— ;»9. 
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the multitude, Arthur endowed her with one-thirJ of Not 
his property*. The king spared no expense to testify 14. 
his joy by disguisings, tournaments, and banquets ; and 
several of the nobility, to Hatter the monarch, indulged 
in a magniacence which proved ruinous to their fami- 
lies +. The abilities of Arthur, the sweetness of his 
temper, and his proficiency iu learning % ha* gained 
him the affection of all who knew him ; and his hride by 
her beauty, modesty, and accomplishments, became the 
object of general admiiation. The castle of Ludlow in 
Shropshire was assigned for their residence ; their court ■ 
represented in miniature the court of their royal parent ; 
and the prince amidst his vassals was inatnicted by his 
council in the rudiments of government. But the weak- a. „ 
ness of his constitution sank under the rigour of the season, 1602. 
perhaps under the prevdling epidemic called the sweating April 
sickness ; and the hopes of the nation were unexpectedly ' 
blighted by his premature death in the fourth month 
after his maniaEe^. The mtelligenoe of this event 

^^n Uaad toy Hewn to LeUud's ColleclaBBa, 1. 3J6-M3. 
J Bestdtn llM o"«l finiBBnt pammHUoi, bo lud alud^ in°oMW^ 

'^f^AS^^ ™ S"Vnad to tl„ kto. by 1,1. o„^»o. He 

'■"no^'iS'n ffc,d ba.l™ft"Stin "ct u fay™ prince, tivo 
Id ihst God Is >vlierB he WM. und »« are boih young 
tha pmd.ii« and wisdom of his Eia» eimnge - 
■ that it should plesK blffl to t»i<.ll..s a«ot 
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alanned Ferdinand and Isabella, the parents of Uie 
youn^ widow. Anxious to preserve the friendship of 
England, as a counterpoise to the enmity of Fi-ance, 
they hastened lo propose a marriage between their 
daughter and her brother-in-law, Henry, now apparent 
heir to the throne. The English monarch affected 
to receive the communication with indifference ; and 
suspended his assent, that he might ascertain whether a 
more profitable bargain mVht not be made with some 
other 00 rt wh le on tl e other 1 a d. the Spaniard, to 
quicken the determii ation sought to alarm the avarice 
of his ally by requ rmg tie immediate return of Ca- 
therine, w th the restorat on of the one hundred thou- 
sand crowns the I alf of her marriage portion, which 
liad already been pa d Tl o negot ation at length was 
opened : but t pioyed as d fficult to wring money from 
i. D. Ferdinand, aa ' i satisiy the expectations of Henry ; and 
1S03. a yeai- elapsei efore it was finally agreed that the mar- 
gg"* riage should be contracted withiii two months after the 
arrival of a dispensation from the pope ; that it should 
be solemnised when the youngprince had completed' his 
fourteenth year; and that Ferdinand should previously 
transmit to London another sum of one hundred thou- 
sand crowns, the remaininghalf of the portion of Cathe- 
Ifec rine. Tlie dispensation was obtained: the parties were 
•"*- contracfed lo each other*; but the Spanish monarch 
either could not or would not advance the money ; and 
his English brother cared little for the delay. The prin- 
^,„. cess, a widow, and in his custody, was an hostage forthe 
1505. good will of her father ; and by retaining this hold on 
June the hopes and fears of the Spaniard, he expected to es- 
■"'• tort from him concessions of stiU greater importance. 
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On the day before the youug Henry completed his four- 
teenth year, the canonical age of puberty, and tbe time 
^xed for the solemnization of the marriage, he was com- 
pelled to protest in due form, that he liad neither done, 
nor meant to do any thing which could render the eon- 
tract made during his nonage binding in law. It might 
be thought that this protestation was equivalent to a re- 
fusal : but the king assured Ferdinand that his only ob- 
ject was to free his son from all previous obligation ; he 
still wished to marry Catherine ; but was also ftee to 
marry any other woman *. Thus while he awakened 
the fears, he was careful to nourish the hopes of the 
Spaniard ; an expedient by which he flattered bini- 
eelf that he should compel that monarch to submit to hia 
pleasure in two other projects which he had now formed. 

About ten months aiter the death of prince Arthur his a. j>. 
mother Elizabeth died at the age of tWrtj-aeven f. Ilenry'a l^"^- 
mourning might be sincere; butitwaaahort,andhequickly ^^^ 
consoled himself for his loss by calculating the pecuniary ad- 
vantages which he might derive from a aooond marriage. The 
late Mng of Naples had bequeathed an immense property to 
his widow ; her presumed riiiies offered irreMtible attractions 
OQ qui™ qnlMase. Zurila 
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year on Ibe morDing of Ibe aStb gt Juiw, leos, wt 

tifjtd bj liie treaty lo cluJm tba ■[denmliBtlon of limu uuiph— >■ <»....» ..i^, 
tberfloTe, he appeared in tbe WDFt or the Mibi^ of WlDOhatariiHl natid IhU 
he waenowatotupoaUiBagBof pobertjiandlnorafflhatheiiii^iiiiba 
hereHfler euppee«d to haveglreoldswiiiaeiittDtbenianiBgEldDiwtotaesndea 
between him and the prinoeB Csthertoe, eilber by We Hlence « anf of tha 
other ways sperafled in tlie law, be did Aeu and there retoke the ftjnner cm 
tvaet, aod affirm that ha did riot ioliiid bjf mytbbig wbidi he had done, or 
Bight do, to conflrra It Ha waa now by Ian at iiberty lo many any olher 
ps^m ! but the BnteequenleoodBct of Jiis feliet showa that no snob mamaga 

IThe aipense of liet (uncral amounted to 2382!. Ij.M. Bioerp. Hist. 130. 
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to the heart of the English monarch ; and three private gen- 
tiemen were commissioned to procure an in traduction to the 
queen under the pretest of delivering to her a letter from 
the dowager princess of Wales. In their report to the king 
they praised her person, her disposition, and her acquire- 
ments, but added the unwelcome intelligence that the reign- 
ing king had refused to fiilfil the testament of his predeces- 
sor. Ilenry's passion was instantly extinguished : he cast his 
eyes on another rich widow, Margaret, the duchess of Sa- 
voy, and from an accident which he attributed to his good 
fortune, he derived a strong hope of succeeding in his suit. 
A. n. On the death of Isabella, queen of Castile, which crown 
^^ she held in her own right, her husband Ferdinand surren- 
2g ' dered the sceptre of Castile to his daughter Juana, the wife 
of the archduke Philip, hat claimed the regency in virtue of 
A. tt. the will of his late consort. The now king and queen , in the 
1506. beginningof 1506, left the Netherlands to take possession of 
'™?- the Castilian throne : but the weather was uniavourabie ; 
and, after stru^iing with adverse winds for more than a 
fortnight, they sought shelter in the harbour of Fahuouth. 
It was in vain that their coundl objected. They went on 
shore in search of refreshment, and Henry grasped at the op- 
portunity of deriving advantage from their indiscretion. In 
terms wliich admitted of no refusal he invited them to his 
court ; detained them during three months in splendid cap- 
tivity, and extorted froni them several valuable concessions 
as the price of their enlargement. 1°. Margaret of Savoy 
jiar was tiie sister of Philip, and that prince was compelled to 
20. agree to a marriage between her and Henry, to fis the amount 
of her portion at three hundred thousand crowns ; each crawn 
being equal in value b) four shillings English ; of which sum 
one hundred thousaod crowns should be paid in August, and 
the remEunder by equal instalments within six years. Mar- 
garet was in the actual receipt of fifty thousand crowns, aris- 
ing from her two doweties, as the vridow of John, prince of 
Spain, and Philibort, duke of Savoy. This sum the king re- 
quired to be settled on himself for his own use and benefit, 
while the princess would be amply indemnified by the in- 
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come which she would receive aa queen of EDgland*. 2°, 
Henrj had ibnaerlj obtained the consent of Maximilian that 
Charles, the infant son of Philip, should marrj Mary, the 
youngest daughter of the English king. To this the eapHve 
prince, though he had formerly refused, now gave his as- 
sent t- 3°. A new treaty of commeree was negotiated be- 
tween the suhjoeta of the two kings, as prejui^cial to the in- 
terestsof the Flemish as itwasfavoarahle to those of tho Eng- 
lish merchants. 4°. The king lent to the m:ohduke, on cer- 
tain seourides, the sum of 138,000^. towards the expense of 
his TOjage to Spain. Lastly,Heniydeniandedthesurrendec 
of an individual whom he had long conwdered the most dan- 
gerous enemy of the house of Lancaster. This was Edmund, 
second son to the late duke of Suffolk. John earl of Lincoln, 
the eldest son, had Mien at the battle of Stoke, tmd had 
been attainted by parliament. When the duke hhnself died, 
Edmund claimed the honours and Mtate of his father j hut 
Henry persisted in considering him as tho hen; of his at- 
tainted brother, miuntained that he had no claim to the for- 
feited pi-operty, and compeUed hhn to accept as a boon a 
small portion of the patrimony of his fathers, and to be con- 
tent with the inferior title of earl J. It was imposwble to as- 
cribe- the king's conduct to any other motive than a desire 
to humble a rival fiimily ; and the earl by his ungovernable 
passions soon involved himself m difficulties and danger. He 
had Hlled a man who had ofiended him, was arraigned as a 
murderer at tho king's bench, and commanded to plead the 
king'spardon. His pride could not brook this indignity ; and ^^^^ 
the court of his aunt, tiie duchess of Burgundy, received the j^i^ 
fugitive. Henry, who, on what grounds I know not, is rep- i. 
•Bynwr.riii. 126-151 OhroB. Ostal. 89-92. ^. ,h„^ 

I Philin had urpTlouslv eniraiieii to marry Charles to Clatmai oangmer « 
lilVm.TBSo™. ARa pGSpV deaUi (asih Sept. IBW) MasMUan^fae- 
tagtHat Feramand might keep poe^^lon rf CbsHIo lo "i« P^'«!* *"" 
grandB™, ni^ Henry to oonlract the jonng pnnoes B aioh oUi™, s™ "J?" 
aemand the rfaeiMjy of Castile, D8|(oaral«ilotoaoii-itt-law.(Ziinta,yl.m) 
HewB> deterrel IwUBdeairerfnBrrjSngJnBnai bntBnerwards,afe^ff comOa 
iKfbre Wb death, fn doflaiKB ot the Dlijealiou t* KI«Ialla;In™^rf 
™itradt with the annrobalioo of MudmllUw and HaigKeti Dm. 16, 1608. 
B.ym.M.m. Perhaps the Wlowing laMe miu mo™ oto» to aw reader . 
MaiiinlUan. rerdlnaiia=lBiU)ella 
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resented m deEirous to inveigla him into greater indiscre- 
tions, prevailed on him to return. At tlie marriage of the 
prbco of Wales, he Tied in the splendour of hia ei^uipage, 
and hiB attentions to the royal iaiailj, with the most opu- 
lent and fevoured of the nobilitj ; and then, to the astonish- 
ment of the public, fled aseoond time, with his brolher Rich- 
ard, to the court of his aunt. Henry unmediately foreboded 
A. D. an inaurrecdon. Su^ Robert Curson was despatched to act 
1602. the part of a spy under the iBaek of friendship ; and m a few , 
"^^- weeks the earl'B brother William de la Pole, the lord Courte- 
May nay, who had married one of the late queen's sisters, su; Wi!- 
6. liam Wyndham, and air James Tyrrd, with a few others, 
were apprehended *. To the two first no other crime could 
be objected tlian their relationship to the fugitive ; the other 
two were condemned and executed for havbg favoured the 
escape of the king's enemy ; and dl were aftarwards at- 
tainted by parliament f. By this act of vigour the con- 
spiracy, if any conspiracy esisled, was suppressed in its 
birth ; and Sufiblk, left in extreme penury by the death of 
his aunt, after wandering for a time in Germany, had been 
permitted by the archduke PhQip to reside in his dominions, 
Henry now demanded of that priDce the surrender of the 
iijgitive. It was in vain that he pleaded bis honour ; he was 
given to know that he was himself a captive, and could only 
purchase his liberty by consenting to the captirity of the 
earl. Compelled to yield, he eiacted from Henry a promise 
A, D. that he would respect the life of Sufiblk, and on the snrren- 
1506, der of the furtive was permitted to prosecute his voyage, 
™^- The earl was sent to the Tower. Though Henry thirsted for 
his blood, he foM^d to violate his engagement with Philip ; 
but before his death he left an order for the execution of hi* 
victim as a legacy to the filial piety of hia successor J. 
The Spanish prince, on his return to his own country, hon- 
• It WH9 on Uiis occaaion Ihal Tyifd oraifeBaed tie murflEr of Bdwsrd V. 
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ourabijfulfilled his engagements with Henry. Toridhimaelf 
of them, he might hare pleaded that thoy had been con- 
tracted when he was actually in duresse ; but heratified them 
atValladolidjandsignedaeveralbondB, charing himself and 
hie dominions with the payment of the sums specified, and 
subjecting himself, in default of payment, to the penalties of 
escommunioation*. He, however, was only one of the par- 
tjes interested in the marriage of hia fiiater Mai^aret. The 
consent of MaaimiUon and Ferdinand was also requisite : but a, d. 
■while Henry waa negotiating with these princes Philip died ; 1506. 
and his widow Juaoa, in her own right queen of Castile, ap- «?*■ 
peared to the im^nation of the king a still more de^able 
bride than Margaret. There were, indeed, two obstacles to 
be sarmounted, which would have deterred any other suitor. 
Juana laboured under a derangement of intellect, which 
rendered her incapable of ^ving her consent ; and Ferdi- 
jiand, her guardian, would naturally oppose any measure 
which might deprive him of the government of her domin- 
ions. But Henry was not discouraged. He relinquished the 
pursuit of Margaret, contended that the malady of JuMia 
was only temporary, occasioned by the bad nsage which she 
had recaved from her last husband, and trusted to his own 
ingenuity to remove the objections of hor father. That mon- 
arch, unvrilling to irritate a prince whom it was his interest 
tK) flatter, had recourse to delay : he represented the present 
etateof his daughter's mind; "he promised that if, on the re- 
coTery of her reason, she could be induced to many, the 
Mng of England should be her husband. But Henry was hus- 
pidous of the king's sincerity ; he inwsted that his ambassa- 
dor Aatill should speak to the queen in private, and receive 
an answer trom her ovro mouth ; and apprehonave that his 
son's attachment to Catherine might lead to a clandestine 
union, he forbade them to see each other, treated the prin- 
cess vrith Severity, and endeavoured to subdue the obstinacy 
of the &ther by punishing the innocence of his daughtert- 
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However, tte malady of Juama experienced no abatement, 
Henry deMBted from his hopeless pursuit, and, accepting tlie 
apolo^es of Ferdinand for hia delay in the payment of the 
j,_ „_ mMriage portJon, concluded with Mm a new treaty, by which 
1508. the Spanish monarch was bound to transmit to London 
Apr. one hundred thousand crowns in four half-yearly instal- 
Sep(_ menls, and Henry to permit the solemn ij^ation of the 
jnarriago on the arrival of the last. Two were received 
by the king at the appointed time ; he died before the 
arrival of the third*. Perhaps I should apologise to the 
reader for this long and tedious detail : but the import- 
ant controversy to which the marri^e of Henry and 
Catherine gave birth, and the still more important con- 
sequences to which that controversy led, have imparted 
an interest to every circumstance which originally im- 
peded or tkcilitated their union. 

IL While the king sought by foreign alliances to add 
to the security of his family, he was equally solicitous to 
amass riches at the expense of his subjects. What they 
termed avarice, he denominated policy; observing that 
to deprive his adversaries oftheir wealth was to-take from 
them the means of annoyance. But Henry's rapacity 
was not very scrupulous in its selection : it fed with 
equal appetite on his friends and hia enemies. The men 
whom he employed as the ^ents of oppression were sir 
Richard Empson and Edmund Dudley, both lawyers, 
ofinventive heads, and unfeeling hearts; who despoiled 
the subject to fill the king's coffers, and despoiled the 
king to enrich theraseives. The following are the chief 
of the numerous expedients by which they extorted 
money. 1. In the lapse of centuries the rigour of the 
feudal tenures had been gradually relaxed, and during 
the ci\-il dissensions of the two roses many prestations 

■TheEnKlith lilituriaiis Ecem enlitely <yDiiranl of Ihe causes nliich fur 
» many jeaiB dalajed Iliu inorrLngB or'Hanry oqcl Csilierido, Fm tlia 
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had been suffered to sink into desuetude. But tliesu 
ministers are said to have revived all the dormant claims 
of the crown ; exacted with severity the payment of ar- 
rears ; discovered and enforced forgotten causes of for- 
feiture; and extended the feudal services to estates 
holden by different tenures. 2. The ancient statutes had 
createda multitude of offences punishable by Gtie, im- 
prisonment, and forfeiture, and had enacted the same 
penalties against officers who had failed in the execu- 
tion of their duty. Under these two heads hosts of in- 
formers were employed to cull out fit subjects for prose- 
cution ; and when the real or supposed delinquent was 
brought before Empson or Dudley (they were barons of 
the exchequer), unless he consented to pay an exorbi- 
tant fine, he was committed to prison. New offers of 
composition were made to him, while he lingered in cus- 
tody ; on his refusal, judgment was passed against him, 
sometimes without any trial by jury*, sometimes accord- 
ing to the verdict of a jury previously packed for the 
purpose. 3. Outlawry was the general consequence of 
non-appearance in personal actions ; but was always re- 
versed, on the payment by the party of a moderate fine. 
These harpies had the ingenuity to multiply such pro- 
ceedings, and the cruelty to wring from their victims 
the full amount of a year's income. By these arts, and 
others of a similar description, every class of subjects 
was harassed and impoverished, while a constant stream 
of wealth passed through the hands of Empson and 
Dudley, of which a part only was suffered to reach the 
treasury ; the remainder they diverted to their own 
coffers +. 

If we may credit a story related by Bacon, Henry was 
rot less adroit, or less unfeeling than his two minis- 
tars. Of the partisans of the house of Lancaster, there 

• By » slstnte of lllh of this reien, o. 3, juilgoj of msiib and jualires ot 
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was no onewhose exertions or Bacrifioes bad been greater 
than those of the earl of Oxford. That nobleman on 
one occasion had enterlained the king at his castle of 
Henningham ; and when Henry was ready to depart, a 
numbei of servants and retainers ia the earl's livery was 
drawn up in two lines, to do honour lo the sovereign. 
"My lord," said the king, "I have heard raucli of your 
" hospitality, but I see it is greater than the speech. 
" These handsome gentlemen and yeomen that I see on 
"each side of me are surely your menial servants?" 
The earl replied with a smile, "That, may it please your 
"grace, were not for mine ease. They are most of them 
" mine retainers, come to do me service at a time like 
" this, and chiefly to see your grace." Henry affected 
to start, and returned : " By my fuith, my lord, I tkank 
" you for your good cheer: but I may not endure to 
" have my laws broken in my sight. My attorney must 
" speak with you." He alluded to the statute against 
retainers, whicli had been passed in his first parliament; 
and the earl for his misplaced generosity was condemned 
to pay a fine of ten thousand pounds ; an almost incre- 
dible sum, if we consider the relative value of money at 
that period *. 

The king had for years been visited with regular fits 
of the gout. I-Iis strength visibly wasted away, and 
every spring the most serious apprehensions were enter- 
tained for his life. Whatever might be the hopes with 
which he flattered himself, his preachers did not allow 
him to be ignorant of his danger. From the pulpit (bey 
admonished him of the extortion of his officers, and ex- 
horted liim to prepare for death by making reparation to 
the innocent sufferers. Henry dues not appear to hove 
been displeased with their freedom. He forgave all of- 
fences against the crown with the exoeption of feluuy 
and murder; satisfied the creditors of all persona con- 
fined for debts under the amount of forty shillings ; and 
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ordered strict justice to be done to all who had been in- 
jured by the tyranny of the ministers. The prosecu- 
tions, however, were saon revived: it was contended 
that no injustice could be committed where the convic- 
tion was procured by due process of law ; and several of 
the most respectable citizens in London were heavily 
amerced, and in default of payment thrown into prison. 
Thus Empson and Dudley continued to pursue their ini- 
quitous career till they were arrested by the death of 
the ting, who in the spring of 1509 sunk under the vio- a.d. 
lence of his disease. The anxiety of his mind is strongly 1509. 
depicted in the provisions of his will : but ho might easily *?'• 
have foreseen that his injunctions for the reparation of 
injuries would be despised or eluded by a young and 
thoughtless successor*. Ha left three children ; a son 
Henry, who inherited his lather's crown, and two daugh- 
ters, Margaret, married to James king of Scots, and 
Mary, afterwards the wife of Louis XH. king of France. 
To Henry by his contemporaries was allotted the praise 
of political wisdom. He seems, indeed, to have beeu 
formed by nature for tlie circumstances in which acci- 
dent had placed him. With a mind dark and mistrust- 
ful, tenacious of its own secrets and adroit in divining 
the secrets of others, capable of employing the most un- 
pnncipled agents, and of descending to the meanest ar- 
tifices, he was able to unravel the plots, to detect the 
impostures, and to defeat the projects of all his oppo- 
nents. But there was nothing open in his friendship, or 
generous in his enmity. His suspicions kept him always 
on his guard : he watched with jealousy the conduct of 
his very ministers, and never unbosomed himself with 
freedom even to his consort or his mother. It was hia 
del^htto throw an air of mystery over the most ordi- 
nary ti-ansactions : nor would pride or policy allow him, 
even when it appeared essential to his interests, to ex- 
plain away the doubts, or satisfy the curiosity of his sub- 

• This Angular will has been publishaii by Mr Aslle. 
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jects. The consequence was, tliat no one knew what to 
believe, or what to expent. " All things," says sir Tho- 
mas More, " were so covertly demeaned, one thing pre- 
" teuded and another meant, tliat there was Botliing so 
" plwn and openly proved, hut tt^at yet fo the common 
" custom of close and covert deali g men hal t ever 
« inwardly suspect, aa many well oou te fe ted je vela 
" make the tiue mistrusted *-" 

He appeai-s to have been the first of our k ngs s uea 
the accession of Henry III. who eo fi ed h a e\pe sea 
within the limits of his incomel-. But tl a c v 1 ara 
had swept away those crowds of annuitants and credi- 
toca that formerly used to hesiege the doors of the ex- 
chequer ; and the revenue of the crown came to hira 
IVee from incumhrances, and augmented hy forfeitures. 
Hence he was enabled to reign without the assistance 
of parliament ; and, if he occasionally summoned the 
two houses, it was only when a decent pretext for de- 
manding a supply offered to his avarice a bait which it 
could not refuse %. He had, however, httlo to apprehend 
from the freedom or the remonstrances of these assem- 
blies. That spirit of resistance to oppression, that ar- 
dour to claim and establish their liberties, which cha- 
racterised the pa m n mer times; had been ex- 
tinguished in th b ood d h tweeii " the two roses." 
The temporal p w h d vived the storm were 
few in number, h h power of tlieir ances- 
tors : they feared b m g suspioions of the mo- 
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of Ihe TiDBMhobii amounted to i%':6B1.9l. IW.. and ot Ibc waidiobe tol,?! 
19I.11A BeaHaiiM.il'-ApTiNo.l''. „ ,^ .„ j^ „, 

iDutingthclaBlthineeo jBureofhUMiEn he nailed bntonepBriHmeiil, 

liM. Hh oblMl "°" '"*™^''^°,'„1''^^"}|jJ "idMi SOP TkniKh" " 
m^ bli sldMt^Bihter. It was, hown-m. m "n'riTJ* "'"t h> ^'* 
bm iha mMil of wo&mlicm, wlide ha mp?™ llie burdsn , SBCIin« 
Ghb when iho pBtfiBinant offered bin lO.OOOA, Iw ascepWd bnl 80,00 
Rot, Part. ri. 5^ 
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CHAP. VI.] HEN 

naroh to ceplunge themselves into the dangers from 
which they had so lately emerged; and the commons 
readily adopted the humble tone, and submissive demean- 
our of the upper house. Henry, and the same may be 
observed of his two last predecessors, found them always 
the obsequious ministers of his pleasure*. 

But if the king was eeonomieal in his expenses, and 
eager in the acquisition of wealth, it should also he added, 
that he often rewarded with the generosity, and on oc- 
casions of ceremony displayed the magnificence, of a 
great monarch. His charities were many and profuse. 
Of bis buildings, his three convents of friars fell in the 
next reign; his chapel at Westminster still exists, a 
monument of his opulence and taste. He is said to have 
occasionally advanced loans of money to merchants en- ^ ^_ 
gaged in profitable branches of trade ; and not oaly gave 1496. 
the royal license to the attempt of the Venetian naviga- Mac. 
tor Cabot, but fitted out a ship at his own expense to 3. 
join in the voy^e. Cabot saUed from Bristol, discovered j^^ 
the island of Newfoundland, crept along the coast of Flo- J.^„g 
rida, and returned to England. It was the first Euro- 34. 
pean expedition that over reached the American conti- 

• In lliB compMiHon of lh«B ahecls, I haie freqncDlly be™ idoliopd to 
behew that we aBctllK W Hie .pirtt of Uio coramimj in lbr<rwr llmea more 

lULWbeBniiwrelylhBlOBlrainentteiDirtoyodlwthBtul^g waiy. If ihia 
be ID, there na be no wiindfi I3iu tHa Iba depcaasiun nt tbe bouia o? 
lorr<i. Ihej teH tntaaitsieordeFHideiiQBontbecnxrn. 

tBym.^i.B8e. HBOklDJFlLm.*. [Dr. Ungard iies — ' -" "- — 

aHuaj^cameot giren ia OotmubuB by H "" "* 

Bartt^AfiniBv to IJiat monaioh, befav ' 

dinuid and laabdla. Jthaabeendo . ._ 

UnlFSBelle, whether aoy aooh eDOHnragaueat; ware given, — but I 
reawm to r^Bot the authoill?, which iB tbet of fHosado Cnlumbiis, u,c .»„ 
otaa AflmlraJ. Hs-thiu dcsorlbM BMlholoiDew's Bpplioadun : — '• Having 
^ departed ftv En|dand, hLi fttitune wlUed that he abould &U Into Iha hands 
<((if pirat«, who^uudei^ hlAi, with all who verc la his ab[p. For which 
"oause, and ttom his gmeKj and weafeneu, whloh attaclred him cruelly hi 
" those Bl>MgB land!, his onbaaay was pn^onged for a great while, nntU, 
Hhavlng earned loiDelliii^ lir hli ddD hi maftuig charts, hs be^aji to, aeal 
"wlthHeiiryTIL,fc6herorHen(rYIIL, whoDowrdgna: towhomhepre-, 
"■sited a map ef the world." I'eniandoOoluinbnsttientransoribeBtheveresB 
wUoh were Dftti Ihli map, whiah an dated Beb. 13, ItSa, and adda "When 
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iie next yeai. The ejpetllllon of 1493 
,. _, , — __ — ™„jB compelled faimLo return. Befive thia 

06 he bad diBooyeied the ciauineDL which Goluoibus 'did not aee till Aa- 

3t 2 oflhe rame T«u. 

liie ffirtnujta tna Ibe Prlyy Puree Bspanees of King Henry, (ron which 

Bmemorandnoi aliove Is copied, are in Bxcetpta Hialorica p. 85—133. 
ra ealted(t™i a trsjiscrtpl in the British Mnaeum (addJUono) MS8. 

11, it is said, Of 
iBcrtpt begiuB 
eeqgauor "'-' — - 

Cahot'e Wm, tmpoa^ l^l^.lEUdfflfitii'be'itlll'exl 

IMHI, lnnoliurdooamHitirtitahne mi^lKRieta ha 

BeeBldfllo'sMeiii.ofSob.OabDtLonaoii.feM, J 

introdaction to Hakinyfa " Diren Voji^ta," u 
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APPENDIX. 

NOTE [A], Page 76. 
[Db, Lingakb, I think, must hare overlooked Miclielet's 
authorities, to the point that the heroine's name waa 
Himply Uoiv;, not D^Aro, or of Arc. Since Dr. Lingard 
died, a memoir pubiished in Paris has set this matter be- 
jond reasonable doubt. 1. Her own family wrote the 
name Dare. 2. She and her family were ennobled by 
Charles, a feet which shows that she did not before hear 
11 noble title, as D'Arc would be. 3. There is no place 
named Arc, from which her family could have derived 
such a title. But I never change Dr. Lingard's test, and 
I have therefore left his reading "o/ Are," in the two 
riassages where it appeara in the History. 

The error, which is now almost oniversal in Frenon and 
English, is of very early date. Shakspeare reads, 

>' His now-Qome ohmnpioD, vlttaous Joan o£ Arc." 
But Hail, whom Shakspeare followsin this play, gives {in 
154a) to the heroine no name except Joan (Halre Ohron. 
at date). Hall follows Monstrelet (1453), who does not 
seem to have known any name but Joan. Holinahed 
(1586) calls her throughout Jone Are, and her father 
James Are ; yet in the margin he quotes Les Chron. da 
Bretagne, where the French is copied as being De Are. 
A fatality seems to attend the name. Dr. Lineard uses 
it bat twice. In one of those pasaa^a, in the third Lon- 
don edition, it was printed Joan of Acre, b^ some patriot 
erinter, I suppose, who remembered Su; Sydney bmitti 8 
Bucoess at St. Jean d'Acre, in Palestine, bouthey quotes 
a contemporary tract where the name is spslt Tart. But 
he very coolly makes Joan say, 

•> there, ia the hamlstArs 

"Mj father's dwelling stands." 
There is no suoh hamlet, and her father's dwelling was at 
Dompro, or Dom Kemy. ^ „ , j 

The family were ennobled by tbe name of Du Lys, and, 
by a graceful but remarkable exception to the French law, 
aa a woman's exploits ennobled it, the nobUise was made 
to descend to women as well as mon. The grant of 
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vohlesse le dated Dec. 1429. But an arret isBc 
reatrictod. the nobksse to men. The family h. 
tinct since June 29, 1760. — Aubk. E»ir.] 



NOTE [B], Page 208. 
The Jlistorie of the Arrivall, t^c. 

The contemporary tract, which is n. 

note as eontaioed among the Harleian IdSS. ( ,, 

lately been printed foe the Camden Society, under the eye 
of Mr. Bruce. It bears the title of " Hiatorie of the Ar- 
"rivall of Edward IV. in England, and the final! recouvery 
" of his Kingdomes, a. d. moccclxxi." It was apparently 
written immediately after the death of Henry VI., aa it 
ends^with the eyents of the 26th of JHay, and, we have 
reason to befiBve, by the order of Edward himaelf ; for on 
the 29th of the same month that prince sent to hia foreien 
friends at Bruges (and probably at other plaeea on tSe 
continent) a messenger with an account of hia success, 
whiohaccountappears to have been this very" Historie," 
if we may judge iroin the abridgment of it still preserved, 
with die copy of the king's letter, in the public lilirarjr 
at Ghent. See Introduction vi. vii. Hence it will follow 
that thia tract mast be of high authori^ with reaped to 
dates, and places, and the succession of events, but that 
it must also be liable to great suspicion on those par- 
ticular points in which the character of the king is deeply 
concerned. "We cannot expect that he ahoula proclaim 
himself a [leijurer and murderer, and, tlierefore, are not 
to be surpriaed if we find in it no mention of tho oath 
which he is said to have taken at York, or of the part 
which he is believed to have acted at the death of Edward, 
the Lancastrian prince of Wales, and with respect to that 
of the old king, Henry VI. 

If we maybclieve Fabyan (660) and Polydore (517), 
at York Edward protested upon oatb that he had no other 
object in view than the recovery of his rightful inheritance, 
as son of the late duke of York. Of tbia oath there ia no 
trace in " The Hiatorie," but it records bis " determina^ 
" lion that he and all those of his folowshipe ahuld noyae 
" and say openly, where ao evar they came, that hia en- 
" tent and pui-pos was only to elaime to bedukeof Yorke, 
"audtohaveandenjoj th'enheritaunce that he was borne 
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" unto by the right of the full nobleprince his fathap, and 
"none other" (p- 4). At three miles from Yorke the re- 
corder met him, " and tolde him that it was not good foe 
" him to come to the citie, for ejther fie shuld not be suf- 
" fred to enter, or els, in caas he onterjd, he was lost and 
" undone with all liis " (p. 5) . " Within a while Robart 
" Cliffbrd Mid Richard Burghe gave him and bis feloshipe 
" bettat oAnfoEt, affirmyng that in the qwarel ftforesajde 
" of hie father the duke of Yorke he shuld be receyvjd 
"and Buferyd to passB " (ibid.) At length he arrived 
at the gates of the city, and whilst his army remained 
without, was Buffered to enter, " with svi. or xvii.peraons 
' ' in the leading of the sayde Cliffurd and Richard Burghe, 
" and came to the worsbipfuil folks which were assembled 
" a little within the gates, and shewed them th' entent 
" and purpos of his coming in such form and with such 
" maner langage that the people contentjd them ther- 
"withe and bo receyvyd him and all his felawshipe" 
(ibid.) The next day he left the city. It appears to me 
that this very narrative, in other points confirmative of 
Polydore's narrative, is also conflrraative of it m this, 
that to content the worehipful folks of York Edward was 
compelled to take the oath before mentioned. 

At the battle of I'ewksbury Edward was opposed to 
that portion of the Lancastrian force which was com- 
manded by prince Edwarf. He put the youug roan and 
his followers to flight, and pursued the fugitives with 
great ardour. " In the wynnynge of the fielde, such as 
"abode handstroks were siayne incontinent, Edward, 
" called prince, was taken fteinge to the towne wards, 
" and slayne in the fielde " (30). Hence it appears that 
the young prince did not abide band-strokes, but was 
taken in Tiis flieht, and then slain. But by whose 0(- 
dera' "The Historic" is silent. The chroniolets tell 
us that the taptors took him to Edward, who asked him 
questions, and that he was then slain in his prBsenoe, by 
his brothers, or their attendants. 

That he was taken to Edward is highly probable, lor, 
as the king was in their company, the captors would of 
course present their prize to him ; and tlie authom of the 
murder are significantly intimated by the best authority, 
the Croyland continuator. Interfoctis de parte regmae 
turn in campo tum postea, ullricifnis quonandam mimtbus 
ipso prineipe Edwardo ungento regis llenrici, vioto dnoao 
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SomerseUae comitoque Devoniie, ae nliis dominis omni- 
bus et singulis uemoratia. Cont. Croyl. 555. Of the 
persons here mentioned, the only one slain in the field, 
jn oampo, was prince Edward ; all the others were cap- 
tives ; the only one slain oltrioibus quoriimdam manibuB 
was prince Edward, for the others suffered hy the hand 
of the executioner, after judgment in the court of the lord 
high constable and the earl marshal. The vengeful per- 
sons who embroed their hands in his blood must have 
been some of the royal brothers. 



NOTE [0], Page 251. 
Iw perusing the petition presented to the protector at 
Baynard's castle, the attention of the reader will probably 
have been drawn to the alleged precontract of marriage 
between Edward and Eleanor Boteler. I shall make a 
few observations on the subject in the present note. 

1. It was now eighteen years since the marriage of 
the king with Elisiaboth Grey. The validity of that 
marriage had never yet been disputed. The' children 
by it had been considered as legitimate by the parlia- 
ment, the nation, and foreign sovereigns. They were 
acknowlet^d heirs to their father, and several of tliem 
had been contracted to princes of the first bouses in 
Europe. 

2. If any marriage had previously taken place, which 
would have annulliS. the succeeding marriage, would it 
not have been discovered and objected by those who 
opposed the union of the king with Elizabeth Grey ; by 
the numerous and violent enemies of that princess and 
her fiimily ; and by Clarence and Warwick during their 
rebellion, when no one had any reason, to -fear the re- 
sentment of Edward ? If they had heard of it, and yet 
did not allege it, the very circumstance is a proof that 
they knew the report to be groundless. 

3. The time when it was at last brought forward fur- 
nishes a strong presumption against it. It was not till 
both the parties concerned were laid in their graves, 
almost twenty years after it was supposed to have taken 
place, and for tiie avowed purpose of enabling an uncle 
to disinherit his nephews. 

4. There is no proof thatwitnesses were ever examined, 
pr that aay documents were produced (o show the exist- 
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enee of the precontract in queation. though it so much 
coneerned Richard for his own security to place it be- 
yond the reach of doubt The only authority on which 
It rests U the assertion in the petition presented io the 
protector at Baynard's castle, aa aulhotify which will 
have little weight with the impartial reader. That 
petition was said to have been composed and forwarded 
to London by the gentlemen in the north: but ever/ 
one knew that it was written in that city by Dr. Stil- 
liiigton, bishop of Bath, and president of Richanl's 
council (Cent. Croyl. 567). Le Evesque de B. fist le bill. 
(Year-book, Hilaiy term. I Hen. VII. Rym. xii. 189.) 
If it be said that it was approved by Richaid's parlia- 
ment in 1484 (Rot, Pari. vi. 240); it may be replied 
that the next year it was condemned by another parlia-. 
ment " for the false and seditious imaginations and un- 
" truths thereof," (ibid. 289) and pronounced by the 
judge3falEe,slanderous,andshaineful.( Year-book, ibid.) 
The only contemporary, by whom it is mentioned, treats 
it with little ceremony as seditions and infamous. Conl. 
Croyl. 367. 

5. Though no ancient historian haa written in favour 
of the alleged precontract, it has been warmly main- 
tained by two modern writers, Walpole in his Historic 
Doubts, and Laing in a dissertation at the close of 
Henry's History of England. 1 shall briefly notice the 
four arguments which ttiey have adduced. 

6. More informs us that after Edward " had between 
" them twain ensured Elizabeth," he communicated the 
matterfo his council; that his mother, lo prevent tlie 
marriage, objected that he " wassuretodame ElizabeUi 
" Lucy, and ner husband before God :' that Lucy was 
Bent foe and examined upon oath : and (hat, " albeit 
'■ she was by (he king's mother and many other put in 
" good comfort to affirm that she was ensured unto the 
" king, yet when slie was solemnly sworn to suy the 
" truth, she confessed that they were never ensured : 
*' howbeit his grace spoke so loving words unto her, that 
" she verily hoped he mould have married her." More, 
pp, 60. It is difficult to reconcile this story, as it is told 
by More, with the account of Edward's marriage with 
Elizabeth Grey, as it is given by all other writers. Ac- 
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cording to fhem it was clandestine, aecordins to him it 
waa publicly solemniaed. But what is there ia it to 
fevour the precontract of marriaga with Eleanor Bo- 
:°. J T7V "L"^, ^"PP^es that More has wilfully substi- 
tuted Elizabeth Lucy for Eleanor Boteler, that the ob- 
jection of the lung's mother was good, and that the lady 
was compelled by Edward to give false evideace as to 
the contract between them. But if such suppositions 
are to be admitted, merely because they are convenient 
ftr the purpose of the WTiter, there is an end to all fcith 
in history. 

7. We are then led to the testimony of Comraines, 
who informs us that StiUington had been formerly in 
favour with Edward, had incurred his displeasure been 
impiisoned, and paid a large sura for hia liberty. This 
prelate, if we may believe him, declared to Richard that 
JCdward had formerly contracted marriasK; with a certain 
lady in his presence, that the contract was meant only 
to deceive ber, and that he had concealed its existence 
for twenty years. He adds, that to reward him, Richard 
promised to give the princess Elizabeth, now considered 
as a bastard, to an illegitimate son of the bishop ; but 
the young man was cast on the coast of Normandy, car- 
wed 10 the chatelet at Paris, and by some mistake starved 
to death. Com. Ivi. o. is. Those who have perused the 
foreign wrilei-s of these ages know how little they are 
to be credited, when they write of Enghsh affairs: but 
admitting the whole of this account, it will go but a short 
way towards the proof of the marriage. We knew be- 
fore that Stillington composed the petition; we now 
know that he abo suggested its contents. Whether 
t.ioae contents were true or false, Coramines does not ha- 
zard a conjectuce. I^ing supposes that Edward impri- 
soned the bishop, to extort iVora him the contract, or to 
liunish him for discbsius the secret. But neither hv- 
potbesis can stand. The hisforian assures us that Stil- 
lington kept the secret till Edwards deatli : and the 
Idea of extorting fkim him the contract arises from a 
mistake as to the meaning of the words, " avoit fails la 
promesse entre les mains du dit Svesque ;" which 
allude to the manner in which such veital promises 
were received, not to any written contract deposited in 
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the hands of the bishop, as Laing translates it. The 
true reason of StilHngton's disgrace (we have no linow- 
leiige of his imprisonment) may be found in Rymer, xii. 
66. Soon after the attainder of Clarence, he was accused 
of having violated his oath of allegiance, probably by 
having associated with Clarence. He repaired to a 
great council of lords and prelates, proved his innocence 
to their satisfaction, was declared a loyal subject, and 
afterwards employed in several ofBces of great trust and 
importance, 

8. Sir Thomas More's history terminates abruptly in 
the midst of a conversation between the duke of Ruck- 
ingham and the bishop of Ely. Hall continues that 
conversation, without informingus where he obtained 
it ; and makes the duke say, "Richard brought in" (to 
the lords forming his private council) " instruments, au- 
" thentic doctors, proctors, notaries of the law, with de- 

of divers witnesses, testifying Edward's chil- 
e bastards ; which depositions I then thought 
- w ua uit true as now 1 know them to be false and 
" feigned, and testified by witnesses wiih rewards untruly 
"suborned." Hal), f. 33. Hence Lai ng argues that 
pioofof the precoatract was produced to the council. 
But it may be replied, that these depositions were never 
judicially examined; that they are, pronounced felse, 
and purchased with money by the very authority here 
cited : and lastly, that the whole speech is a mere fiction. 
Tor ihe duke is made to say, that Richard reftised to 
restore to him the Hereford estate of which he had been 
deprived by Edward, though the truth is that Richard 
actually restored it to him (Dugd. Bar. i. 168, 169. ii. 
24S); and if we may believe More himself, did not un- 
coiu-leously refuse any one of his petitions. More, 70. 

9. When Henry VII. had married Elizabeth, the 
daughter of Edward, the act which bastardised the chil- 
dren of that prince was repealed. It had been custo- 
mary on such occasions to rehearse the whole of the act, 
or to particularise its object, both of which were now by 
the advice of the judges omitted, and in their place the 
first words were inserted as sufEcieut to point out what 
individual act was repealed. Amotionat the same time 
was made to call Stillington before the parliament, but 
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■was opposed by the king. Hence Laing infers that 
Henry was satisfied the legitimacy of his wife would not 
bear invesUgatiou. But a complete answer may be 
given. The judges declared that their object was to pre- 
vent so false and shameful a calumny from appeacing 
on the rolls of parliament (Year-book, Hilary term, 
I Henry VH.) ; and the king replied, that as he had 
already granted a pacdon to Stillington, he could not 
prosecute him for the oHencc, More, 73. 

10. On the whole, it appears to me evident that Eli- 
zabeth was the real wife of Edward, and that (he pre- 
contract was a fiction invented to justify Richard's usur- 
pation. 



NOTE [D], Page 25G. 

I e RPOSB in this note to examine the arguments 
win hh 'ebeenemployedtoclearthememoryofRiehard 
f m th imputation of having murdered his nephews. 

I It would be difficult to name a writer more de- 
serv n f credit than the Crciyland historian, who com- 
p d h narrative in tbe month of April following the 
death of Richard. He tells us that a widely extended 
nf d acy had been formed to liberate the two princes 
f m th Tower, and that the rising was on the point 
of tak g place, when it was made public that both of 
them had perished. (Cont. Croyl. 568.) It has been 
said that this was a mere report raised hv the conspira- 
tors themselves, and that the writer gives no opinion as 
to its truth. But, 1°. It could not have been raised by 
the oonspiratora, because it compelled them to defer 
their intended insurrection, and to look out for some 
other chief. (Ihid.t And, 2°. The writer proceeds with 
his nanative as if he believed the princes to be dead, 
and makes use of expressions which he would not have 
used if he had entertained any doubt of their murder. 
He says that it is not known by what particular kind of 
violent death they perished (quo genere violent! inte- 
ritus ignoratur, ibid.) ; that thcit cause had been avenged 
in the battle of Bosworth field (quorum causa hoc bello 
potissimeTindicataest,p. 5?5); and that Richard, nut 
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cc,nlmtrtliobt.Wi.Bll.etr«..ure.orea..ia,ae.WT"J 
ti, cMldreii. Amplo diviliarnm Edw.rf. onmulo non 
coni.,.tn,,oppr.!»tprele.. (IWO I con»«e that .tor 
the m of snoh ,xpre..ioti. thers can .email, no doubt 
of the opinion enteclamed by that writer. „„„„„ 

2 Tlia sameoonvicUon appears to have been coininon 
Jo all those persons who were the most mterested in 
l«.itaini.g the Ir.th. 1. Tli. duk. of BuoUmgbam 
and tlio mlitlemen of the aiutbem oonntioa after the 
publioaiiSn of th. death ot the princes, raw that there 
was no safely for themselves, nnless they could ra.se up 
™ew competitor for the ihmne, and th.mfo™ offe.d 
it to th. »rf of Richmond, on condition he would mairy 
the prmcB. Elisabeth, the next heir of the family of 
York (Oont. Croyl. 568.) Can we b.li.v. thai they 
would have «!led ta this manner on the ™d.t of a m»r 
report, th. trith of which at that moment they would 
naturally suspect? Must they not have inquired into 
the muter- ind have been convmced that the younj 
Edw°V.nd hi. brother were dead, bofor. >li=y »"«« 
offer the crown to an illeKiUmat. branch of a rival 

family'— 2. »■■>'«"*. •" '''"' ""' f'"°; -. , 
.»n|e.t.ir.n. to prevail on Elisabeth 1>. widow of 
Edw Jrd, to quit the sanctuary with h" 1"Ught«rs • but 
he did not .need till b. had sworn before the peon, 
.ndpr.la.es, mayor and aldermen, th« the live, of the . 
dausWa .hould be m no danger. m>y J'*"™"! 
"o^lirTauchanoalh? nndoubtedl, she Mm.d that 
thj king had already destroyed her sonii, .nd feared . 
simil.r fate for her daughters. Back, p. "»-—»■ 
Richard even before his wife died, proposed to marry 
the priuMS. Elisabeth. And the reason ""■• k=™» 
he saw that he could not otherwise secure the throne 
» himself, or ont off the hopes othis rivah (Non .tor 
videbat regnum sibi confirman, nequ. sjiem competitoris 
.uiauferriposae. (Cent. Croyh 572.) This "nl'l on y 
be tru. in cas. that the princes were dead, and that 
Eliaaboth was th. heir to the crowm „ ,i,,, fh„ 

3 Rouse, who HitA in 1491, openly asserts that the 
nrinces were slain, but so privately that few knew in 
Slat manner. Edwardnm cum amplexibus .tosculi. 
recepit, et hifea oirciter duo menses vel parura ultra cu» 
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frtttre ^o interfecit ita quod ex poat iiaucissimis 

noturatuit qua morfe martyrizali sunt, Ross,214 2l5 

4 -*"4''*' ^^'', contemporary historiogrnphor of 

Henry VII. says that Richard ordered the prin.ies 1o 

be ^^to^the sword. Ferro feriri jussit. M^S. Poniit. 

S. Sir Thomas More, who wrote soon after in isTJ 
not only asserts that Ihey were murdered, but aives the 
particulars of the murder from the confession tf the 
Bssassins tJiemselves. The reader has seen his account 
in the preceding pages. j 

.>,*"wu.f"i? ^"h '" "^nsequence of an order to clear 
the White Tower from all conti^ous buildings, as the 
workmen were " digjring down the stairs which led from 
the king's lodgings to the chapel in the said tower, 
about ten feet in tiie ground, were found the bo.ies 
of two striplings ui (as it seemed) a wooden chest, 
which upon the aun-ey were found proportionable to 
^ the ages of the two brothers, Tiz. about 13 and 11 
^J^i'^- ' 9"! ""i^'T it was concluded that they were 
the bones of the murdered princes, and in consequence, 
after they had been sifted from the rubbish, they were 
honourably interred in the chapel of Henry VII. in 
Westminster. (Sandford, 42r. 429.) This has been con- 
sidered as a strong confirmation of the murder ; since 
we know of no other two hoys who perished in the Tower ■ 
and are mformed by More that a priest removed their 
bodies from the place where they had been deposited bv 
the assassms to another spot; and that, as he Sied soon 
afterwards, his secret perished with him. (More, 68 ) 
From the words of More it may be inferred, that meffec- 
tual attempts had been made to discover it. 

7. It ftirnishes a strong presumption in favour of 
More s narrative, that all the persons mentioned bp him 
a3 concerned in the murder became objects of the kings 
bounty. To Greene the messenger, was given the office 
or receiver of the lordships of the Isle of Wight and of 
Porchestercasfle; and the numerous giants of money 
and lands, and lucrative olBces to Tyrrell and Bracken- 
bury may be seen in the notes by Strype to Buek s his- 
tory m Kennet, j, aai, 552. Nor were the more obscure 
agents, the actual murderers, Dighton and Foraesi, ne- 
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elected liy the gratitude of their patron. Th_e firat^w^ 
Si Jo bdlifF for life of the manor of A.lon m Stafford- 
shire (ibid.) : and, as Forrest lived but a few months m 
possession of the office given to him in Barnard castle, 
an annuity of five markswas setlledonhia widow and his 
son (Turner, iii. 491.) ITiis coincidence must appear 
™r^ extraordinary, if we suppose More's account to bo 

^ S In opposition to this evidence it has heen oh. 
served, that evea in the days of Henry VIII. it wa 
sidered doubtful whether the princes had been .-.- 
dered or not. J will therefore transcribe the words o. 
More whence it will appear that such doubts wer» ""' 
very common, nor built on any good fo^n^' 
"Whose death hath nevertheless so p>^ <^<!Pf. "" I'f ^' 
" tion that some remain yet in doubt, whellier tliej 
" were in his days destroyed or not. Not for that only, 
" that Parkin Warbeck, by many folks malice, and 
" more folks' folly, so long space abusing the world, was, 
" as well with princes as the poorer people, reputed and 
" taken for th^ younger of these two, but for that also 
" that all things were in late days so covert y femeane^ 
" one thine pretended and another meant, that there 
" was nothine so plain and openly proved, but that yet 
■■ for the common custom of close and covert deal mg 
" men had it ever inwardly suspect, as many well coun- 
« terfeited jewels make the true mistrusted .... But 
" I shall rehearse you the dobrous end of those babes 
" not after evei? way that I have heard, but after that 
" way I have so heard by such men and by such means 
« as meihinketh it were hard but it should be Uue 
He then elves the account, and concludes: Ihus as i 
'■ have learned of them that much knew and httle ca.use 
" had to lie, were these two noble princes privily slam. 

■^"g^ It ^^s however contended that More's narrative 
cannot be true " A singular." Gays Laing, " and for Rich- 
" ard's memory, a providential coiiourrence of cucora- 
" stances enables us to ascertain the duration, and to 
" trace the particular stages of that progress, in the 
" course of which the supposed destruction ot his ne- 
■' phews waa i^ned and accott-phslied. He was at 
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" Westminster on Sunday the 31st of August, where ha 
" ratified the league with the kiii!^ of Castile, and at 
" York the 7th ofSeptember, the day preceding his ae- 
" cond coronation." (I^ing, 420.) The writer thea tells 
us that Richard was on Monday at Windsor, on Tuesday 
at Oxford, on Wednesday at Gloucester, on Thursday at 
Warwick, on Friday at Nottingham, on Saturday at 
Pontefract, and on Sunday at York. Now he contenifa 
that if More's account be true, Greene the messenger 
sent to tamper with Brakejibury, the governor of the 
Tower, must have left the king on his journey on the 
Monday or Tuesday, and have returned to Richard at 
Warwick on Thursday with the account of his failure, 
and that Tyrrel must have left Warwick on Friday, have 
committed the mui-der in the Tower on Friday night or 
Saturday night, and have reached the king previous to 
his arrival at York on Sunday: an espedition which it 
IS impossible to believe. Honce it follows that the whole 
narrative is false. Laing, 4311 — 423. 

Now it must be acknowledged that, if the limits as- 
signed to the prop'ess of Richard by his advocates be 
correct, it is impossible to crowd within so short a space 
all the facts mentioned by More. But are those limits 
correct? It is certain that he was crowned willi his 
queen at York, on S unday the 8th of September (Drake's 
Eborac. 11?, Rouse, 217), after having created hia son 
prince of Wales, in a full assembly of the nobility, the 
same day. (Rym, xii. 200.) Hence he must have ar- 
rived at York the day befbre, and if he Jeil London only 
on the first, must have performed his longand circuitous 
journey in seven days. But is it then certain that he 
was at Westminster on the 31st of August? for on the 
accuracy of that date depends all the reasoning of the 
king's advocates. The only proof of it is, that two in- 
struments are to be found ia Rymer, dated August 31, 
teste rege apud Westmonasterium. {Rym. xii. 198, 199.) 
But sucTi instruments prove nothing more than that the 
chancellor was at Westminster. The king might have 
been at the distance of 3U0 miles. They were said to be 
issued teste rege, because they were issued from his high 
court of chancery. Thus we know that at the death of 
Edward IV. on the 9th of April 1483, his son Edward V. 
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was at Ludlow, and did' not reach London before tbe4tli 
of May following. And yet on the 33d of Apcil. eleven 
days before he c»me near Westmiostei-, thivty-three 
writs were published in bis name, dated at Westminster 
teste lege. (Ryra.xii. 79*.) Hence it is evident that 
the writs in question, on which Carte, Walpole, and 
Laing, rest their principal argument, prove nothing aa 
to the presence or absence of Richard on the day on 
which they ace dated. 

It is, however, easy to show that he was on that day in 
the neighbourhood of York, and that his progress in- 
stead ofsix days occupied a whole month. The ancient 
writers mention that he set out Bhortly after his corona- 
tion on the 6th of July. (Cent. Croyl. 567. Fab. 316.) 
He went from London to Windsor; from Windsor to 
Oxford. The day of his arrival is not Hiieeified : but he 
received from the university a petition in favour of the 
bishop of Ely, dated the 4th of August (apud Speed, 
p. 93'2), whence it is not improbable that he was there 
at that time. His next stage was Woodstock, where the 
people of the country complained to him that his brother 
had unj ustlv annexed a large tract of land to the forest of 
Wichwoodfand on inquiry he granted to them a charter 
of disafforeslation. Thence he proceeded to Gloucest* ; 
and to honour a city from which he took his title of duke, 
he appointed there a mayor and sheriffs. The two next 
stages were Worcester and Warwick. Here he was 
joined by the queen and the Spanish ambassadors, who 
came direct from Windsor, and kept his court for awholo 
weekt, having with him five bishops, the duke of Alba- 
ny, four earls, five barons, the chief justice of the king s 
bench, and other lords and knights, and a great number 
of noble ladies attending on the queen. He next pro- 
ceeded to Coventry, then to Leicester, and from Leices- 
tec to Nottingham, where he was on the 23d of August. 
For we have a letter written there on that day by his 
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private secretary, announcing to tho citizens of York 
his approach to their city, and telling them that " the 
" king's lords and judges were wilh him, silling and de- 
" teitnining tke ooniplaintsof poor folks, with due puni- 
" tion of offenders against his laiva." (Drake, li6.) He 
afterwards stopped at Pontefracl, whei* he appointed ft 
mayor, and thence proceeded to York. (See this pri>- 
gressin Rouse, 216. '217.) From York, on tie 31st of 
August, he despatched an order lo Piers Courties, keeper 
of t&e wardrobe, to send to that city his spurs, banners, 
coats of arms, &r. which might be wanted aj^inst his 
coronation, (Drake's Eborac. 119. Buck, SS7.) It is 
evident, then, that instead of leaving London on Sept. 
1st, to be crowned in York Sept.Sth, he was the whole 
monlhof August on his journey, and reached York be- 
fore the day on which he has been supposed to be still in 
London.— It may also be observed that this account 
agrees with that of More. He despatched Greene when he 
wason hisway loGloucester, and received Greene's report 
on his arrival at Warwick. Thence he sent Tyrrel to 
the Tower, and the murder was commiited soon after, 
probably during the week that he remained at Warwick, 
which, from the date of his residence at Nottingham, 
must have been about the middle of August; the lime 
assigned by Rouse, who says, the young king was mur- 
dered something more than three monSis afier he had 
been received and caressed by his uncle, which was on 
thelastdayof j\pril, (Rouse, 215.) 

10. Walpole<pp. 70, 71) transoribea a passage from the 
roll of parliament of 1484, to prove that Edward V. was 
alive when that parliament was sitting, and consequent- 
ly could not have been jjut to death during Ricfiaid's 
progress to York. But if he had paid more attention lo 
the roll, he would have found that he was copying from 
the petition presented to tho protector at Bay navd's castle, 
and that the passage in question proved only that Ed- 
ward was alive at the time when his uncle usurped the 
throne. See Rot. Pari. vi. 241. 

11. Mr. Bailey, in his history of the Tower (p. 343), 
notices certain wairants for the delivery of clothing, and 
the payment of provisions for the use of " the lord Bas- 
" tard, given under our signet at Westminster the ix 
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" day of March, anno seoundo ;" whence he infers tnat 
one of the royal hrothers, under tho name of the lord 
haatard, was living ayear and a half after the tima of their 
supposad death. But there can be no doubt that the 
lord bastard, mentioned in the warrants, was Richard's 
own son, John of Gloucester, whom he made two days 
later governor of Calais for life, reserving ta himself the 
exercise of the ofBce till the boy should come of age. 
Ryra. xii. 265. 

la. TJie last ai^ument I shall mention is taken from 
Bacon's History of Henry VII., p. 71. He tells us, that 
soon after the appearance of Perkin, Tyrrel and Digh- 
ton (Forrest, the other murderer, was dead) were com- 
mitted to the Tower, and, as the king gave out, both 
agreed in the same tale : that nevertheless Henry made 
no use of their confessions : that Tyrrel was soon after- 
wards beheaded for other matters of treason, but Digh- 
ton, who it seems spake best for the king, was set at 
hberty, and was the principal means of divulging this tra- 
dition. Now, if it were true that Henry esamioed Ihese 
persons at tho time of Perkin's appearance, and yet did 
not use their evidence to prove that he was not the duke 
of York, the omission would certainly justify a suspicion 
that they did not acknowledge the murder. The real 
feet is, that they were examined only a short time before 
tlie execution of Tyrrel, as Bacon himself says; but that 
execution did not take place, as he supposes, soon afL«r 
the appearance of Perkin, but at the distance of ten 
years, in 1502, for having favoured the escape of lie 
earl of Suffolk. (Rot. Pari. li. 545.) Of course Henry 
couid not employ their confession in any of his declara- 
tiona against Perkin, which were published long before. 
This is also pldn from sir Thomas More's hiaWry, who 
wrote a few years afterwards. "Very truth it is, and 
" well known, that at such time as sir James Tyrrel was 
" in the Tower for treason committed against king 
" Henry VII., hoth Dighton and he were examined, and 
" confessed the murder in manner above written." More, 
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NOTE [E], Page 322. 

Thb pretensions of Warbeck offer a prolilcm wliich 
^M boen thought of difficult solution. Was lie an im- 
postor, or was he the real duke of York? Our aceient 
historians have unanimously adopted the former opi- 
nion : but their authority has heen set aside by some 
modern wrilers, who contend tliat under the dynasty of 
the Tudors no man would venture to express even a 
doubt injurious to Ihe cause of the reigning family. If 
credit be due to Carte, and Walpole, and Laing, War- 
beck was the real son of Edward IV., and the rightful 
heir to the throne. 

The arguments most fiivourable to the claim of this 
adventurer are drawn from two sources, its admission 
by foreign princes, and the inability of Henry to dis- 
cover his real origin as an impostor. 1. He was acknow- 
ledged as duke of York by Charles of France, by James 
of Scotland, and by Margaret of Burgundy. If it be 
said that the object of Charles was to disliess Henry, 
James at least ought to have been convinced of the real 
character of Warbeck before he wouid give to him his 
kinawomaa in marriage ; and the conduct of Margaret, 
who was less liable to be deceived, must prove that he 
was realiy her nephew, or that she knowinglv promoted 
an imposture. But in the latter supposition what could 
heberobject? Her niece was queen of England; the 
children of that niece were presumptive heirs to the 
ei-oivn. Would she attempt to disinherit her own fa- 
mily, in fevourof an obscure and unknown adventurer? 

1. Henry with all his aits and intrigues could never 
form a plausible account of the origin and adventures of 
Warbeck. The stories cii-culated with his connivance 
hear evident marks of uncertaintj and falsehood. There 
were two methods by which be might have successfully 
detected the imposture. Hemight have ascertained the 
death of the princes in the Tower by the apprehension 
and examination of the reputed assassins ; or after the 
surrender of Warbeck, he might have confronted him 
with his own queen and her sisters. Their testimony 
would have decided the question. If then he adopt«d 
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neither of these measures, it is art, argument that ho 
dared not He must have known that both of the bro- 
thers were not put to death by thei^uncle, and that tna 
younger had escaped, and now claimed the crown. 
Such are, in short, the arguments of those, who main- 
tain tlie cause of the adventurer. 

To me, however, the arguments against the identify 
ofWarbeck with Richard duke of York, appear greatly 
to preponderate. 1. From the preluding pages it lias 
been seen that the death of the two princes was believed 
by ell those who weremost interested to know, the truth, 
by their mother Elizabeth and their uncle RichaCd, by 
the partisans of the house of Lancaster, and those of the 
house of York, and even by Henry himself, as late at 
least as the auminer of 1487. when he oifered to marry 
their mother to the king of Scots, and their two sisters 
to h^ two sons. Four yeais later a, young man appears 
in Ireland, and professes to bo" the younger of the two 
princes, who were behoved to be dead. Was it not in- 
cumbent on him to prove his pretensions, to show how 
he had escaped from the murderers, to what place he 
liod been conveyed, and where and how he had spent the 
eight years which had elapsed since his supposed death? 
Yet all this was kept a profound secret. Even in his 
proclamation at the headTof the Scottish army, when it 
was so much for his interest that the English should he 
eonvinced of his claim, he contents himself with assert- 
ing, " that in his fender age he had escaped by God's 
" great might out of the Tower of London, had been se- 
" cre,ay conveyed over sea to other divers countries, and 
" had remained there certain years as unknown." Does 
not this meagre account, in circumstances when the 
clearest proofs were required, betray a secret conscious- 
ness that his history would not bear investigation ? 

2. His assertions seem to have been generally disbe- 
lieved by the nation. The persons who adhered to him 
in FranoB were most, if not all, of them outlaws ; and 
the. gentlemen who were attainted on his account in 
England seem to have suffered, not so much for having 
admitted his pretensions, as for their attempts to ascer- 
tain who he was, which Henry ftaeribed to a treasonable 
disaffection towards himself. Ator that period no pe;'. 
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